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CHAFTER  I. 

MMA  WOODHOUSE,  handsome,  clever, 
and  rich,  with  a  comfortable  home  and 
happy  disposition,  seemed  to  unite  some 
of  the  best  blessings  of  existence,  and 
liad  lived  nearly  twenty-one  years  in  the  world 
tvith  very  little  to  distress  or  vex  her. 

She  was  the  youngest  of  the  two  daughters  of  a 
most  affectionate,  indulgent  father,  and  had,  in  con- 
jequence  of  her  sister's  marriage,  been  mistress  of 
his  house  from  a  very  early  period.  Her  mother 
had  died  too  long  ago  for  her  to  have  more  than 
Hn  indistinct  remembrance  of  her  caresses,  and  her 
place  had  been  supplied  by  an  excellent  woman  as 
governess,  who  had  fallen  little  short  of  a  mother 
in  affection. 

Sixteen  years  had  Miss  Taylor  been  in  Mr. 
Woodhouse's  family,  less  as  a  governess  than  a 
friend,  very  fond  of  both  daughters,  but  particu- 
larly of  Emma.  Between  them  it  was  more  the 
intimacy  of  sisters.     Even  before  Miss  Taylor  had 
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ceased  to  hold  the  nominal  office  of  governess,  the 
mikluess  of  her  temper  had  hardly  allowed  her  to 
impose  any  restraint;  and  the  shadow  of  authority 
being  now  long  passed  away,  they  had  been  liv- 
ing together  as  friend  and  friend  very  mutually 
attached,  and  Emma  doing  just  what  she  liked, 
—  highly  esteeming  Miss  Taylor's  judgment,  but 
directed  chiefly  by  her  own. 

The  real  evils,  indeed,  of  Emma's  situation  were 
the  power  of  liaving  rather  too  much  her  own  way, 
and  a  disposition  to  think  a  little  too  well  of  her- 
self: these  were  the  disadvantages  which  threatened 
alloy  to  her  many  enjoyments.  The  danger,  how- 
ever, was  at  present  so  unperceived  that  they  did 
not  by  any  means  rank  as  misfortunes  with  her. 

Sorrow  came,  —  a  gentle  sorrow,  —  but  not  at 
all  in  the  shape  of  any  disagreeable  consciousness. 
Miss  Taylor  married.  It  was  Miss  Taylor's  loss 
which  first  brought  grief.  It  was  on  the  wedding- 
day  of  this  beloved  friend  that  Emma  first  sat  in 
mournful  thought  of  any  continuance.  The  wed- 
ding over,  and  the  bride-people  gone,  her  father 
and  herself  were  left  to  dine  together,  with  no 
prospect  of  a  third  to  cheer  a  long  evening.  Her 
father  composed  himself  to  sleep  after  dinner,  as 
usual,  and  she  had  then  only  to  sit  ind  think  of 
what  she  had  lost. 

The  event  had  every  promise  of  happiness  for  her 
friend.  Mr.  Weston  was  a  man  of  unexceptionable 
character,  easy  fortune,  suitable  age,  and  pleasant 
manners;  and  there  was  some  satisfaction  in  con- 
sidering with  what  self-denying,  generous  friend- 
ship  she    had  always    wished    and   promoted  the 
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match;  but  it  was  a  black  morning's  work  for  her. 
The  want  of  IMiss  Taylor  would  be  felt  every  hour 
of  every  day.  She  recalled  her  past  kindness, 
—  the  kindness,  the  affection  of  sixteen  years, — 
how  she  had  taught  and  how  she  had  played  with 
her  from  five  years  old,  how  she  had  devoted  all 
her  powers  to  attach  and  amuse  her  in  health, 
and  how  nur.sed  her  through  the  various  illnesses 
of  childhood.  A  large  debt  of  gratitude  was 
owing  here;  but  the  intercourse  of  the  last  seven 
years,  the  equal  footing  and  perfect  unreserve 
which  had  soon  followed  Isabella's  marriage  on 
their  being  left  to  each  other,  was  yet  a  dearer, 
tenderer  recollection.  She  had  been  a  friend  and 
companion  such  as  few  possessed :  intelligent,  well 
informed,  useful,  gentle,  knowing  all  the  ways  of 
the  family,  interested  in  all  its  concerns,  and  pecu- 
liarly interested  in  herself,  in  every  pleasure,  every 
scheme  of  hers,  — one  to  whom  she  could  speak 
every  thought  as  it  arose,  and  who  had  such  an 
affection  for  her  as  could  never  find  fault. 

How  was  she  to  bear  the  change?  It  was  true 
that  her  friend  was  going  only  half  a  mile  from 
them;  but  Emma  was  aware  that  great  must  be 
the  difference  between  a  Mrs.  Weston,  only  half  a 
mile  from  them,  and  a  Miss  Taylor  in  the  house; 
and  with  all  her  advantages,  natural  and  domestic, 
she  was  now  in  great  danger  of  suffering  from  in- 
tellectual solitude.  She  dearly  loved  her  father, 
but  he  was  no  companion  for  her.  He  could  not 
meet  her  in  conversation,   rational  or  playful. 

The  evil  of  the  actual  disparity  in  their  ages 
(and  Mr.  Woodhouse  had  not  married  early)  was 
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much  incn'jisjMl  by  Lis  constitution  and  luihits; 
lor  liuvin^  been  si  Viilctu<lin:ii-iiin  all  bis  life,  witb- 
out  activity  of  mind  or  body,  lie  was  a  much  older 
man  in  ways  than  in  years;  and  tbouj^b  every wbenj 
beloved  for  the  friendliness  of  bis  heart  and  his 
amiable  tcnnper,  his  talents  could  not  have  re<;oni- 
mtiuled  him  at  any  time. 

Her  sister,  thouj^h  comj)aratively  but  litth^  re- 
moved by  matrimony,  beinj;  settled  in  London, 
only  sixteen  miles  off,  was  much  beyond  her  daily 
reach;  and  many  a  lon^  October  and  Novend)er 
evening  must  be  strujjffj^led  through  at  Hartfield, 
before  Christmas  brought  the  next  visit  from  Isa- 
bella and  her  husband  and  t]unr  little  children,  to 
fill  the  house  and  give  her  j)leasant  society  again. 

Highbury,  the  large  and  j)o|)ulou8  village  almost 
amounting  to  a  town,  to  which  Hartfield,  in  spite 
of  its  ae])arate  lawn  an<l  shrubberies  and  name, 
did  really  belong,  afforded  her  no  equals.  The 
Woodhouses  were  first  in  conse(|uence  there.  All 
looked  up  to  them.  She  had  many  ac(iuaintances 
in  the  place,  for  her  father  was  universally  civil, 
but  not  one  among  them  who  could  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  Miss  Taylor  for  even  half  a  day.  It  was  a 
melancholy  change;  and  Ennna  could  not  but  sigh 
over  it,  and  wish  for  impossible  things,  till  her 
father  awoke,  ai.d  made  it  necessary  to  be  cheerful. 
His  spirits  required  support.  He  was  a  nervous 
man,  easily  depressed;  fond  of  everybody  that  he 
was  used  to,  and  hating  to  part  with  them,  —  hat- 
ing change  of  every  kind.  Matrimony,  as  the 
origin  of  change,  was  always  disagreeable;  and 
he    was   by   no   means  yet  reconciled  to  his  own 
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daughter's  marrying,  nor  could  ever  speak  of  her 
but  with  compassion,  though  it  bad  been  eiitindy 
a  mutch  of  affection,  when  he  was  now  oldigrd 
to  part  witb  Miss  Taylor  too;  and  from  his  babits 
of  gentle  selfishness,  and  of  being  never  able  to 
suppose  that  other  people  could  feel  differently 
from  himself,  lie  was  very  uwivh  disposed  to 
think  Miss  Taylor  had  done  as  sad  a  thing  for 
herself  as  for  them,  and  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  happier  if  she  had  spent  all  the  rest  of  her 
life  at  Hartlield.  Emma  smiled  and  chatted  as 
cheerfully  as  she  could,  to  kee[)  him  from  such 
thoughts;  but  when  tea  came,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  not  to  say  exactly  as  he  had  said  at 
dinner,  — 

"Poor  Miss  Taylor!  I  wish  she  were  here 
again.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Mr.  Weston  ever 
thought  of  her!" 

*'l  cannot  agree  with  you,  pai)a;  you  know  I 
cannot.  Mr.  Weston  is  such  a  good-humored, 
pleasant,  excellent  man,  that  he  thoroughly  de- 
serves a  good  wife;  and  you  would  not  have  had 
Miss  Taylor  live  with  us  forever,  and  bear  all  my 
odd  humors,  when  she  might  have  a  house  of  her 
own?" 

*'A  house  of  her  own! — but  where  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  house  of  her  own?  This  is  three 
times  as  large;  and  you  have  never  any  odd  hu- 
mors, my  dear." 

"How  often  we  shall  be  going  to  see  them,  and 
they  coming  to  see  us!  We  shall  be  always  meet- 
ing! We  must  begin;  we  must  go  and  pay  our 
wedding-visit  very  soon." 
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*'My  dear,  how  am  I  to  get  so  far?  Randalls 
is  such  a  distance.  I  could  not  walk  haW  so 
far." 

"Ko,  papa;  nobody  thought  of  your  walking. 
We  must  go  in  the  carriage,  to  he  sure." 

^'  The  carriage!  But  James  will  not  like  to  put 
the  horses  to  for  such  a  little  way;  and  where  are 
the  poor  horses  to  be  while  we  are  paying  our 
visit?" 

**  They  are  to  be  put  into  Mr.  Weston's  stable, 
papa.  You  know  we  have  settled  all  that  already. 
We  talked  it  all  over  with  Mr.  Weston  last  night. 
And  as  for  James,  you  may  be  very  sure  he  will 
always  like  going  to  Kandalls,  because  of  his 
daughter's  being  housemaid  there.  I  only  do  \bt 
whether  he  will  ever  take  us  anywhere  else.  That 
was  your  doing,  papa.  You  got  Hannah  that  good 
place.  Nobody  thought  of  Hannah  till  you  men- 
tioned her,  — James  is  so  obliged  to  you!  " 

''lam  very  glad  I  did  think  of  her.  It  was 
very  lucky,  for  I  would  not  have  had  poor  James 
think  himself  slighted  upon  any  account;  and  I 
am  sure  she  will  make  a  very  good  servant:  she  is 
a  civil,  pretty-spoken  girl;  I  have  a  great  opinion 
of  her.  Whenever  I  see  her,  she  always  courtesies 
and  asks  me  how  I  do,  in  a  very  pretty  manner; 
and  when  you  have  had  her  here  to  do  needlework, 
I  observe  she  always  turns  the  lock  of  the  door  the 
right  way,  and  never  bangs  it.  1  am  sure  she  will 
be  an  excellent  servant;  and  it  will  be  a  great 
comfort  to  poor  IVIiss  Taylor  to  have  somebody 
about  her  •  that  she  is  used  to  see.  Whenever 
James   goes  over  to  see  his  daughter,  you  know, 
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she  will  be  hearing  of  us.  He  will  be  able  to  tell 
her  how  we  all  are." 
il  Emma  spared  no  exertions  to  maintain  this 
happier  flow  of  ideas,  and  hoped,  by  the  help  of 
backgammon,  to  get  her  father  tolerably  through 
the  evening,  and  be  attacked  by  no  regrets  but 
her  own.  The  backgammon-table  was  placed;  but 
a  visitor  immediately  afterwards  walked  in  and 
made  it  unnecessary. 

]\Ir.  Knightley,  a  sensible  man  about  seven  or 
eight  and  thirty,  was  not  only  a  very  old  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  family,  but  particularly  con- 
nected with  it  as  the  elder  brother  of  Isabella's 
husband.  He  lived  about  a  mile  from  Highbury, 
was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  alwaj's  welcome,  and 
at  this  time  more  welcome  than  usual,  as  coming 
directly  from  their  mutual  connections  in  London. 
He  had  returned  to  a  late  dinner  after  some  daj's' 
absence,  and  now  walked  up  to  Hartfield  to  say 
that  all  were  well  in  Brunswick  Square.  It  was  a 
happy  circumstance,  and  animated  Mr.  Woodhouse 
for  some  time.  Mr.  Knightley  had  a  cheerful 
manner  which  always  did  him  good;  and  his  many 
inquiries  after  "poor  Isabella'*'  and  her  children 
were  answered  most  satisfactorily.  When  this 
was  over,  Mr.  Woodhouse  gratefully  observed,  — 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Knightle}',  to  come 
out  at  this  late  hour  to  call  upon  us.  I  am  afraid 
you  must  have  had  a  shr'^king  walk  " 

"Not  at  all,  sir.  It  \.  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  and  so  mild  that  1  must  draw  back  from 
your  great  fire." 

"But  you  must  have  found  it  very  damp  and 
dirty.     I  wish  you  may  not  catch  cold." 
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*' Dirty,  sir!  Look  at  my  shoes.  Not  a  speck 
on  them." 

*'  Well !  that  is  quite  surpriising,  for  we  have  had 
a  vast  (leal  of  rain  here.  It  rained  dreadfully  hard 
for  half  an  hour  while  we  were  at  breakfast.  I 
wanted  them  to  put  off  the  wedding." 

"By  the  by,  I  have  not  wished  you  joy.  Being 
pretty  well  aware  of  what  sort  of  joy  you  must  both 
be  feeling,  I  have  been  in  no  hurry  with  my  con- 
gratulatio^js;  but  I  hope  it  all  went  off  tolerably 
well.  How  did  you  all  behave?  Who  cried 
most?" 

*' Ah!  poor  Miss  Taylor!  't  is  a  sad  business." 

"Poor  Mr.  and  Miss  Woodhouse,  if  you  please; 
but  I  cannot  possibly  say  'poor  Miss  Taylor.'  I 
have  a  great  regard  for  you  and  Emma;  but  when 
it  comes  to  '■  '  question  of  de[)endence  or  inde- 
pendence! /  .y  T-ate,  it  must  be  better  to  have 
only  one  to  pltaro  tl.an  two." 

"Especially  when  one  of  those  two  iS  such  a  fan- 
ciful, troublesome  creature!"  said  Emma,  jday- 
fully.  "That  is  what  you  have  in  your  head,  I 
know,  and  what  you  would  certainly  say  if  my 
father  were  not  by." 

"I  believe  it  is  very  true,  my  dear,  indeed," 
said  Mr.  Woodhouse,  with  a  sigh.  "I  am  afraid  I 
am  sometimes  very  fanciful  and  troublesome." 

"My  dearest  papa!  You  do  not  think  I  could 
mean  you,  or  suj)pose  Mr.  Knightley  to  mean  you. 
What  a  horrible  idea!  Oh,  no!  I  meant  only 
myself.  Mr.  Knightley  loves  to  find  fault  with 
me,  you  know  —  in  a  joke,  — it  is  all  a  joke.  We 
always  say  what  we  like  to  one  another." 
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Mr.  Knightley,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  few  i>eo- 
ple  who  could  see  faults  in  Emma  Woodhouse,  and 
the  only  one  who  ever  told  her  of  them;  and  though 
this  was  not  particularly  agreeable  to  Emma  her- 
self, she  knew  it  would  be  so  much  less  so  to  her 
father  that  she  would  not  have  him  really  suspect 
such  a  circumstance  as  her  not  being  thought  per- 
fect by  everybody. 

''Emma  knows  I  never  flatter  her,"  said  Mr. 
Knightley;  ''but  I  meant  no  reflection  on  any- 
body. Miss  Taylor  has  been  used  to  have  two 
persons  to  please;  she  will  now  have  but  one. 
The  chances  are  that  she  must  be  a  gainer." 

"Well,"  said  Emma,  willing  to  let  it  pass, 
"you  want  to  hear  about  the  wedding;  and  I  shall 
[be  happy  to  tell  you,  for  we  all  behaved  charm- 
singly.  Everybody  was  punctual,  everybody  in 
[their  best  looks :  not  a  tear,  and  Iiardly  a  long  face 
^to  be  seen.  Oh,  no;  we  all  felt  that  we  were 
going  to  be  only  half  a  mile  apart,  and  were  sure 
of  meeting  every  day." 

"Dear  Emma  bears  everything  so  well,"  said 
her  father.  "But,  Mr.  Knightley,  she  is  really 
very  sorry  to  lose  poor  Miss  Taylor,  and  I  am  sure 
she  will  miss  her  more  than  she  thinks  for." 

Emma  turned  away  her  head,  divided  between 
tears  and  smiles. 

"It  is  impossible  that  Emma  sh(uild  not  miss 
such  a  companion,"  said  Mr.  Kniglitley.  "We 
should  not  like  her  so  well  as  we  do,  sir,  if  we 
could  suppose  it:  but  she  knows  how  much  the 
marriage  is  to  Miss  Taylor's  advantage;  she  knows 
how  very  acceptable  it  nnist  be  at  Miss  Taylor's 
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timo  of  life  to  bo  settled  in  a  homo  of  her  own, 
and  how  important  to  her  to  he  secure  of  a  com- 
fortable provision,  and  thiu'efore  cannot  allow  lusr- 
self  to  feel  so  much  [»ain  as  ph^asure.  Every 
friend  of  Miss  Taylor  nnist  be  glad  to  liave  her 
so  haj)j>ily  married." 

**  And  you  have  forgotten  one  matter  of  joy  to 
me,"  said  Emma,  "and  a  very  (Muisiderableone, — 
that  I  made  the  match  myself.  1  made  the  match, 
you  know,  four  years  ago;  and  to  have  it  take 
place,  and  be  proved  in  the  right,  when  so  many 
people  said  Mr.  Weston  would  never  marry  again, 
may  comfort  me  for  anything." 

Mr.  Knightley  shook  his  head  at  her.  Her 
father  fondly  replied:  '^Ah!  my  dear,  I  wish  you 
would  not  make  matches  and  foretell  things,  for 
whatever  you  say  always  comes  to  pass.  Pray  do 
not  make  any  more  matches." 

''I  promise  you  to  make  none  for  myself,  papa; 
but  I  must,  indeed,  for  other  people.  It  is  th(i 
greatest  amusement  in  the  world!  And  after  such 
success,  you  know!  E\xu'ybody  said  that  Mr. 
Weston  would  never  marry  again.  Oh  dear,  no! 
Mr.  Weston,  who  had  been  a  widower  so  long, 
and  who  seemed  so  perfectly  comfortable  without 
a  wife,  so  constantly  occupied  either  in  his  busi- 
ness in  town  or  among  his  friends  here,  always 
acceptable  wherever  he  went,  always  cheerful,  — 
Mr.  Weston  need  not  spend  a  single  evening  in 
the  year  alone  if  he  did  not  like  it.  Oh,  no!  Mr. 
Weston  certainly  would  never  marry  again.  Some 
people  even  talked  of  a  promise  to  his  wife  on  her 
tleath-bed,  and  others  of  the  son  and  the  uncle  not 
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letting  him.  All  manner  of  solemn  nonsense  was 
i  talked  on  the  subject,  hut  I  hclievcMl  none  of  it. 
Ever  since  the  day  (about  four  years  ago)  that 
Miss  Taylor  and  1  met  with  him  in  Broadway 
Lane,  when,  because  it  b(*gan  to  mizzle,  he  darted 
away  with  so  mnch  gallantry,  and  borrowed  two 
umbrellas  for  us  from  Farmer  MitchelTs,  I  made 
up  my  mind  on  the  .suijject.  I  [»lanned  the  match 
from  that  hour;  and  when  such  success  has  bhjssed 
me  in  this  instance,  dear  {)ai)a,  you  cannot  think 
that  I  shall  leave  off  match-making." 

'' I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  ]>y  '  suc- 
cess,'"  said  Mr.  Knightley.  '*  Success  sui)i)os(is 
endeavor.  Your  time  has  been  properly  and  deli- 
cately spent,  if  you  have  been  endeavoring  for  the 
last  four  years  to  bring  about  this  marriage.  A 
worthy  employment  for  a  young  lady's  mind!  but 
if,  which  I  rather  imagine,  your  making  the  match, 
as  you  call  it,  means  only  your  planning  it,  your 
Baying  to  yourself  one  idle  day,  '  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  Miss  Taylor  if  Mr.  Wes- 
ton were  to  marry  her,'  and  saying  it  again  to 
yourself  every  now  and  then  afterwards,  —  why  do 
you  talk  of  success?  Where  is  your  merit?  What 
are  you  proud  of?  You  made  a  lucky  guess;  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said." 

*^  And  have  you  never  known  the  pleasure  and 
triumph  of  a  lucky  guess?  I  pity  you.  I  thought 
you  cleverer;  for  depend  upon  it,  a  lucky  guess  is 
never  merely  luck.  There  is  always  some  talent 
in  it.  And  as  to  my  poor  word  'success,'  which 
you  quarrel  with,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  so 
entirely  without  any  claim  to  it.     You  have  drawn 
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two  pretty  pictures;  but  I  thiuk  there  may  be  a 
third, — a  sometliing  between  the  do-nothing  and 
the  do-all.  If  I  had  not  promoted  Mr.  Weston's 
visits  here,  and  given  many  little  encouragements, 
and  smoothed  many  little  matters,  it  might  not 
have  come  to  anything  after  all.  I  think  you 
must  know  Hart^'okl  enough  to  comprehend  that." 

"A  straightforward,  open-hearted  man,  like 
Weston,  and  a  rational,  unaffected  woman,  like 
Miss  Taylor,  may  be  safely  left  to  manage  their 
own  concerns.  You  are  more  likely  to  have  done 
harm  to  yourself  than  good  to  them  by  inter- 
ference." 

''Emma  never  thinks  of  herself,  if  she  can  do 
good  to  others,"  rejoined  Mr.  Woodhouse,  under- 
standing but  in  part.  ''But,  my  dear,  pray  do 
not  make  any  more  matches;  they  are  silly  things, 
and  break  up  one's  family  circle  grievously."    . 

"Only  one  more,  papa;  only  for  Mr.  Elton. 
Poor  Mr.  Elton!  You  like  Mr.  Elton,  papa;  I 
must  look  about  for  a  wife  for  him.  There  is  no- 
body in  Highbury  who  deserves  him,  —  and  he 
has  been  here  a  whole  year,  and  has  fitted  up  his 
house  so  comfortably  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
have  him  single  any  longer;  and  I  thought  when 
he  was  joining  their  hands  to-day,  he  looked  so 
very  much  as  if  he  would  like  to  have  the  same 
kind  office  done  for  him!  I  think  very  well  of 
Mr.  Elton,  and  this  is  the  only  way  I  have  of  do- 
ing him  a  service." 

"Mr.  Elton  is  a  very  pretty  young  man,  to  be 
sure,  and  a  very  good  young  man,  and  I  have  u 
great  regard  for  him.     But  if  you  want  to  show 
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In  m  any  attention,  my  dear,  ask  him  to  come  and 

dine  with  us  some  day.     That    will  be    a   much 
I  better  thing.     I  dare  say  Mr.  Kuightley  will  be 

so  kind  as  to  meet  him." 
I      "With  a  great   deal   of  pleasure,  sir,   at   any 
Hime,"  said  Mr.    Knightley,   laughing;    *'and   I 
"agree  with  you  entirely,   that  it  will  be  a  much 

better  thing.     Invite  him  to  dinner,  Emma,  and 
"help  him  to  the  best  of  the  fish  and  the  chicken, 

but  leave  him  to  choose  his  own  wife.     Depend 

upon  it,  a  man  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty  can  take 

care  of  himself.'' 
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Mr.  Weston  was  a  native  of  Highbury,  and  born 
of  a  respectable  family,  which  for  the  last  two  or 
three  generations  had  been  rising  into  gentility 
and  property.  He  had  received  a  good  education, 
but  on  succeeding  early  in  life  to  a  small  indepen- 
dence, had  become  indisposed  for  any  of  the  more 
homely  pursviits  in  which  his  brothers  were  en- 
gaged, and  had  satisfied  an  active,  cheerful  mind 
and  social  tem[)er  by  entering  ilito  the  militia  of 
his  county,  then  embodied. 

Captain  Weston  was  a  general  favorite;  and 
when  the  chances  of  his  military  life  had  intro- 
duced him  to  Miss  Churchill,  of  a  great  Yorkshire 
family,  and  Miss  Churchill  fell  in  love  with  him, 
nobody  was  surprised  except  her  brotlier  and  his 
wife,  who  had  never  seen  him,  and  who  were  full 
of  pride  and  importance,  which  the  connection 
w^ould  offend. 

Miss  Churchill,  however,  being  of  age,  and  Avitli 
the  full  command  of  her  fortune,  — though  her 
fortune  bore  no  proportion  to  the  family  estate,  — 
was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  the  marriage,  and  it 
took  place,  to  the  infinite  mortification  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Churchill,  Avho  threw  her  off  with  due  de- 
corum. It  was  an  unsuitable  connection,  and  did 
not  produce  much  happiness.     Mrs.  Weston  ought 
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M  to  have  found  more  in  it,  for  she  had  a  husband 
wliose  warm  lieart  and  sweet  temper  made  him 
think  everything  due  to  her  in  return  for  the  great 
goodness  of  being  in  love  with  him;  but  though 
she  had  one  sort  of  spirit,  she  had  not  the  best. 
She  had  resolution  enough  to  pursue  her  own  will 
in  spite  of  her  brother,  but  not  enough  to  refrain 
from  unreasonable  regrets  at  that  I  other's  un- 
reasonable anger,  nor  from  missing  the  luxuries 
of  her  former  home.  They  lived  beyond  their  in- 
come, but  still  it  was  nothing  in  comparison  of 
Enscombe :  she  did  not  cease  to  love  her  husband ; 
but  she  wanted  at  once  to  be  the  wife  of  Captain 
"Weston,  and  Miss  Churchill  of  Enscombe. 

Captain  Weston,  who  had  been  considered,  es- 
pecially by  the  Churchills,  as  making  such  an 
amazing  match,  was  proved  to  have  much  the 
worst  of  the  bargain;  for  when  his  wife  died,  after 
a  three  years'  marriage,  he  was  rather  a  poorer 
man  than  at  first,  and  with  a  child  to  maintain. 
From  the  expense  of  the  child,  however,  he  was 
soon  relieved.  The  boy  had,  with  the  additional 
softening  claim  of  a  lingering  illness  of  his 
mother's,  been  the  means  of  a  sort  of  reconcilia- 
tion; and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill,  having  no 
children  of  their  own,  nor  any  other  young  crea- 
ture of  equal  kindred  to  care  for,  offered  to  take 
the  whole  charge  of  the  little  Erank  soon  after  her 
decease.  Some  scruples  and  some  reluctance  the 
' widower-father  may  be  supposed  to  have  felt;  but 
as  they  were  overcome  by  other  considerations, 
.  the  child  was  given  up  to  the  care  and  the  wealth 

-  i  of  the  Churchills,  and  he  had  onlv  his  own  com- 
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fort  to  seek,  and  his  own  situation  to  improve  as 
he  could. 

A  complete  change  of  life  became  desirable. 
He  quitted  the  militia  and  engaged  in  trade, 
having  brothers  already  establi.shed  in  a  good  way 
in  London,  which  afforded  him  a  favorable  open- 
ing. It  was  a  concern  which  brought  just  employ- 
ment enough.  He  had  still  a  small  house  in 
Highbury,  where  most  of  his  leisure  days  were 
spent;  and  between  useful  occupation  and  the 
pleasures  of  society,  the  next  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  his  lite  passed  cheerfully  away.  He  had 
by  that  time  realized  an  easy  competence,  — 
enough  to  secure  the  purchase  of  a  little  estate 
adjoining  Highbury,  which  he  had  always  longed 
for,  —  enough  to  marry  a  woman  as  portionless 
even  as  Miss  Taylor,  and  to  live  according  to  the 
wishes  of  his  own  friendly  and  social  disposition. 

It  was  now  some  time  since  Miss  Taylor  had 
begun  to  influence  his  schemes;  but  as  it  was  not 
the  tyrannic  influence  of  youth  on  youth,  it  had 
not  shaken  his  determination  of  never  settling  till 
he  could  purchase  Randalls,  and  the  sale  of  Ran- 
dalls was  long  looked  forward  to;  but  he  had  gone 
steadily  on,  with  these  objects  in  view,  till  they 
were  accomplished.  He  had  made  his  fortune, 
bought  his  house,  and  obtained  his  wife;  and  was 
beginning  a  new  period  of  existence  with  every 
pvobability  of  greater  happiness  than  in  any  yet 
passed  through.  He  had  never  been  an  unhappy 
man,  — his  own  temper  had  secured  him  from  that, 
even  in  his  first  marriage;  but  his  second  must 
show  him  how  delightful  a  well  judging  and  truly 
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amiable  woman  could  be,  and  must  give  him  the 
pleasantest  proof  of  it.s  being  a  great  deal  better 
I  to  choose   than  to  be  chosen,  to  excite   gratitude 
than  to  feel  it. 

He  had  onl^'  himself  to  please  in  his  choice, 
•his  fortune  was  his  own;  for  as  to  Frank,  it  was 
more  than  being  tacitly  brought  up  as  his  uncle's 
heir,  it  had  become  so  avowed  an  adoption  as  to 
have  him  assume  the  name  of  Churchill  on  coming 
of  age.  It  was  most  unlikely,  therefore,  that  he 
should  ever  want  liis  father's  assistance.  His 
father  had  no  apprehension  of  it.  The  aunt  was 
a  capricious  woman,  and  governed  her  husband 
entirely;  but  it  was  not  in  Mr.  Weston's  nature 
to  imagine  that  any  caprice  could  be  strong 
enough  to  affect  one  so  dear,  and,  as  he  believed, 
80  deservedly  dear.  He  saw  his  son  ever}'-  year 
in  London,  and  was  proud  of  him;  and  his  fond 
report  of  him  as  a  very  fine  young  man  had  made 
Highbury  feel  a  sort  of  pride  in  him  too.  He 
was  looked  on  as  sufficiently  belonging  to  the 
place  to  make  his  merits  and  prospects  a  kind  of 
common  concern.  Mr.  Frank  Churchill  was  one 
of  the  boasts  of  Highbury;  and  a  lively  curiosity 
to  see  him  prevailed,  though  the  compliment  was 
80  little  returned  that  he  had  never  been  there  in 
his  life.  His  coming  to  visit  his  father  had  been 
often  talked  of,  but  never  achieved. 
;  Now,  upon  his  father's  marriage,  it  was  very 
generally  proposed,  as  a  most  proper  attention, 
that  the  visit  should  take  place.  There  was  not 
.$,  dissentient  voice  on  the  subject,  either  when 
Mrs.  Perry  drank  tea  with  Mvs.  and  Miss  Bates, 
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or  when  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bates  returned  the  visit. 
Kow  was  the  time  for  Mr.  Frank  Churchill  to 
come  among  them;  and  the  hojje  strengthened 
when  it  was  understood  that  he  had  written  to 
his  new  mother  on  the  occasion.  For  a  few  days 
every  morning  visit  in  Highbury  included  some 
mention  of  the  handsome  letter  Mrs.  Weston  had 
received.  "I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the 
handsome  letter  Mr.  Frank  Churchill  had  written 
to  Mrs.  Weston?  I  understand  it  was  a  very 
handsome  letter,  indeed.  Mr.  Woodhouse  told 
me  of  it.  Mr.  Woodhouse  saw  the  letter,  and  he 
says  he  never  saw  such  a  handsome  letter  in  his 

life." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  highly  prized  letter.  Mrs. 
Weston  had,  of  course,  formed  a  very  favorable 
idea  of  the  young  man;  and  such  a  pleasing  atten- 
tion was  an  irresistible  proof  of  his  great  good 
sense,  and  a  most  welcome  addition  to  every  source 
and  every  expression  of  congratulation  w'hich  her 
marriage  had  already  secured.  She  felt  herself 
a  most  fortunate  woman;  and  she  had  lived  long 
enough  to  know  how  fortunate  she  might  well 
be  thought,  where  the  only  regret  was  for  a  par- 
tial separation  from  friends,  whose  friendship  for 
her  had  never  cooled,  and  who  could  ill  bear  to 
part  with  her. 

She  knew  that  at  times  she  must  be  missed; 
and  could  not  think  without  pain  of  Emma's  los- 
ing a  single  pleasure,  or  suffering  an  hour's  ennui, 
from  the  want  of  her  companionableness:  but  dear 
Emma  w^as  of  no  feeble  character;  she  was  more 
equal  to  her  situation  than  most  girls  would  have 
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boon,  and  had  sense  and  encrcfv  atid  spirits  that 
iniglit  be  hoped  would  hear  her  well  and  hai»i>ily 
tlu-ough  its  litth' dirticulties  and  privations.  And 
thou  tliere  was  such  comfort  in  the  very  ea.sy  dis- 
tance of  Randalls  from  ITarttield,  so  convenient  for 
.:i even  solitary  female  walking,  and  in  Mr.  Weston's 
*  disposition  and  circumstances,  which  would  make 
the  approaching  season  no  hindrance  to  their  spend- 
ing half  the  evenings  in  the  week  together. 

Her  situation  was  altogether  the  subject  of  hours 
of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  AVeston,  and  of  moments  only 
of  regret;  and  her  satisfaction — her  more  than 
satisfaction,  her  cheerful  enjoyment  —  was  so  just 
and  so  apparent  that  Emnni,  well  as  she  knew  her 
father,  was  sometimes  taken  by  surprise  at  his  being 
still  able  to  pity  ''poor  jNIiss  Taylor,"  when  they 
left  her  at  Randalls  in  the  centre  of  every  domestic 
comfort,  or  saw  her  go  away  in  the  evening  at- 
tended by  her  pleasant  husband  to  a  carriage  of 
her  own.  But  never  did  she  go  without  Mr. 
Woodhouse's  giving  a  gentle  sigh,  and  saying,  — 
''Ah,  poor  Miss  Taylor!  She  would  be  very 
glad  to  stay." 

There  was  no  recovering  Miss  Taylor,  nor  much 
likelihood  of  ceasing  to  pity  her;  but  a  few  weeks 
brought  some  alleviation  to  jMr.  Woodhouse.  The 
compliments  of  his  neighbors  were  over;  he  was 
no  longer  teased  by  being  wished  joy  of  so  sor- 
rowful an  event;  and  the  wedding-cake,  which  had 
been  a  great  distress  to  him,  was  all  ate  up.  His 
own  stomach  could  bear  nothing  rich,  and  he  could 
never  believe  other  people  to  be  different  from 
-himself.     What  was  unwholesome  to  him,  he  re- 
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garded  as  unfit  for  anybody;  and  he  had,  therefore, 
earnestly  tried  to  dissuade  them  from  having  any 
wedding-cake  at  all ;  and  when  that  proved  vain, 
as  earnestly  tried  to  prevent  anybody's  eating  it. 
He  had  been  at  the  pains  of  consulting  IVIr.  Perry, 
the  apothecary,  on  the  subject.  lylr.  Perry  was 
an  intelligent,  gentlemanlike  man,  whose  frequent 
visits  were  one  of  the  comforts  of  Mr.  Woodhouse's 
life;  and  upon  being  applied  to,  he  could  not  but 
acknowledge  (though  it  seemed  rather  against  the 
bias  of  inclination)  that  wedding-cake  might  cer- 
tainly disagree  with  many,  perhaps  with  most 
people,  unless  taken  moderately.  With  such  an 
opinion  in  confirmation  of  his  own,  Mr.  Woodhouse 
hoped  to  influence  every  visitor  of  the  new-married 
pair;  but  still  the  cake  was  eaten,  and  there  was 
no  rest  for  his  benevolent  nerves  till  it  was  all 
gone. 

There  was  a  strange  rumor  in  Highbury  of  all 
the  little  Perrys  being  seen  with  a  slice  of  Mrs. 
Weston's  wedding-cake  in  their  hands;  but  Mr. 
Woodhouse  would  never  believe  it. 
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CHAPTEPv  III. 

Mil.  AVooDiiousE  was  fond  of  society  in  his  own 
way.  He  liked  very  much  to  have  his  friends 
come  and  see  him;  and  from  various  united  causes, 
from  his  long  residence  at  Hartfield,  and  his  good 
nature,  from  his  fortune,  his  house,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, he  could  command  the  visits  of  his  own  little 
circle,  in  a  great  measure  as  he  liked.  He  had 
not  much  intercourse  with  any  families  beyond  that 
circle:  his  horror  of  late  hours  and  large  dinner- 
parties made  him  unlit  for  any  acquaintance  but 
such  as  would  visit  him  on  his  own  terms.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  Highbury,  including  Eandalls  in 
the  same  parish,  and  Donwell  Abbey  in  the  parish 
adjoining,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Knightley,  comprehended 
many  such.  Not  unfrequently,  through  Emma's 
persuasion,  he  had  some  of  the  chosen  and  the  best 
to  dine  with  him;  but  evening  parties  were  what 
he  preferred,  and  unless  he  fancied  himself  at  any 
time  unequal  to  company,  there  was  scarcely  an 
evening  in  the  week  in  which  Emma  could  not 
make  up  a  card-table  for  him. 

,.    Ileal,  long-standing  regard  brought  the  Westons 

'j;.':|and  Mr.    Knightley;  and  by  Mr.  Elton,  a  young 

man  living  alone  without  liking  it,  the  privilege  of 

.exchanging  any  vacant  evening  of  his  own  blank 
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solitude  for  the  elegances  and  society  of  ]Mr. 
Woodhouse's  drawing-room,  and  the  smiles  of  his 
lovely  daughter,  was  in  no  danger  of  being  thrown 
away. 

After  these  came  a  second  set,  among  the  most 
come-at-able  of  whom  were  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bates,  and 
Mrs.  Goddard,  — three  ladies  almost  alwa3^s  at  the 
service  of  an  invitation  from  Hartiield,  and  who 
were  fetched  and  carj-iod  home  so  often  that  Mr. 
Woodhouse  thought  it  no  hardship  for  either  James 
or  the  horses.  Had  it  taken  place  only  once  a 
year,   it  would  have  been  a  grievance. 

Mrs.  Bates,  the  widow  of  a  former  vicar  of  High- 
bur}'^,  was  a  very  old  lady,  almost  past  everything 
but  tea  and  quadrille.  She  lived  with  her  singh; 
daughter  in  a  very  small  way,  and  was  considered 
with  all  the  regard  and  respect  which  a  harmless 
old  lady  under  such  untoward  circumstances  can 
excite.  Her  daughter  enjoyed  a  most  uncommon 
degree  of  popularity  for  a  woman  neither  young, 
handsome,  rich,  nor  married.  Miss  Bates  stood  in 
the  very  worst  predicament  in  the  world  for  having 
much  of  the  public  favor;  and  she  had  no  intel- 
lectual superiority  to  make  atonement  to  hers(df. 
or  frighten  those  who  might  hate  her,  into  outward 
respect.  She  had  never  boasted  either  beauty  or 
cleverness.  Her  youth  had  passed  without  dis- 
tinction, and  her  middle  of  life  was  devoted  to  tlu^ 
care  of  a  failing  mother,  and  the  endeavor  to  make 
a  small  income  go  as  far  as  possible.  And  yet  she 
was  a  haj)py  woman,  and  a  woman  whom  no  one 
named  without  good-will.  It  was  her  own  univer- 
sal good-will  and  contented  temper  which  wo'-ked 
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sueli  wonders.  She  loved  everybody,  was  inter- 
%  ested  in  everybody's  hap[)iness,  (juick-sighted  to 
evervbody's  merits;  thought  herself  a  most  fortu- 
nate creature,  and  surrounded  with  blessings  in 
such  an  excellent  mother,  and  so  many  good  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  and  a  home  that  wanted  for 
nothing.  The  simjdicity  and  cheerfulness  of  her 
nature,  her  contented  and  grateful  s[)irit,  were  a 
recommendation  to  everybody,  and  a  mine  of  feli- 
city to  herself.  She  was  a  great  talker  upon 
little  matters,  which  exactly  suited  Mr.  AVood- 
liouse,  full  of  trivial  communications  and  harmless 
gossip. 

Mrs.  Goddard  was  the  mistress  of  a  school, — 
not  of  a  seminary,  or  an  establis'  ment,  or  any- 
thing which  professed,  in  long  sentences  of  refined 
nonsense,  to  combine  liberal  acquirements  with 
elegant  morality,  upon  new  principles  and  new 
systems,  and  where  young  ladies  for  enormous  pay 
might  be  screwed  out  of  health  and  into  vanity, 
—  but  a  real,  honest,  old-fashioned  boarding-school, 
where  a  reasonable  quantity  of  accomplishments 
were  sold  at  a  reasonable  i)rice,  and  where  girls 
might  be  sent  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  scramble 
themselves  into  a  little  education,  without  any 
danger  of  coming  back  prodigies.  Mrs.  Goddard's 
school  was  ill  high  repute,  and  very  deservedly; 
for  Highbury  was  reckoned  a  particularly  healthy 
spot:  she  had  an  amjde  house  and  garden,  gav-e 
the  children  plenty  of  wholesome  food,  let  them 
run  about  a  great  deal  in  the  summer,  and  in 
winter  dressed  their  chilblains  with  her  own 
hands.     It  was  no  wonder  that  a  train  of  twenty 
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young  couple  now  walked  after  her  to  church.  Slio 
Avas  a  plain,  motherly  kind  of  woman,  who  hud 
worked  hard  in  her  youth,  and  now  thought  herself 
entitled  to  the  occasional  holiday  of  a  tea-visit;  and 
having  formerly  owed  much  to  Mr.  Woodhouse's 
kindness,  felt  his  particular  claim  on  her  to  leave 
her  neat  parlor,  hung  round  with  fancy  work, 
whenever  she  could,  and  win  or  lose  a  few  six- 
pences by  his  fireside. 

These  were  the  ladies  whom  Emma  found  her- 
self very  frequently  able  to  collect ;  and  ha[)py  was 
she  for  her  father't.  sake,  in  the  power;  though,  as 
far  as  she  was  herself  concerned,  it  was  no  remedy 
for  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Weston.  She  was  delighted- 
to  see  her  father  look  comfortable,  and  very  mucli 
pleaded  with  herself  for  contriving  things  so 
well;  but  the  quiet  prosings  of  three  "ucli  women 
made  her  feel  that  every  evening  so  spent  was 
indeed  one  of  the  long  evenings  she  had  fearfully 
anticipated. 

As  she  sat  one  morning,  looking  forward  to 
exactly  such  a  close  of  the  present  day,  a  note  was 
brought  from  Mrs.  Goddard,  requesting,  in  most 
respectful  terms,  to  be  allowed  to  bring  Miss 
Smith  with  her,  —  a  most  welcome  request ;  for  Miss 
Smith  was  a  girl  of  seventeen,  whom  Emma  knew 
very  well  by  sight,  and  had  long  felt  an  interest 
in,  on  account  of  her  beauty.  A  very  gracious  in- 
vitation was  returned,  and  the  evening  no  longer 
dreaded  by  the  fair  mistress  of  the  mansion. 

Harriet  Smith  was  the  natural  daughter  of  some- 
body. Somebody  had  i)laced  her,  several  years 
back,  at  jVErs.  Goddard's  school,  and  somebody  had 
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lately  raised  her  from  the  condition  of  scholar  to 
that  of  parlor  boarder.  This  was  all  that  was 
generally  known  of  her  history.  She  had  no 
visible  friends  but  what  liad  been  acquired  at 
Higlibury,  and  was  now  just  returned  from  a  long 

,  visit  in  the  country  to  some  young  ladies  who  had 
been  at  school  there  with  her. 

She  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  lier  beauty  hap- 
pened to  be  of  a  sort  which  Emma  particularly 
admired.  She  was  short,  plump,  and  fair,  with  a 
fine  bloom,  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  regular  features, 
and  a  look  of  great  sweetness;  and  before  the  end 
of  the  evening,  Emma  was  as  nuicli  pleased  with 
her  manners  as  her  person,  and  quite  determined 
to  continue  the  acquaintance. 

She  was  not  struck  by  anything  remarkably 
clever    in    Miss    Smith's    conversation,    but   she 

-found  her  altogether  very  engaging,  — not  incon- 
veniently shy,  not  unwilling  to  talk,  — and  yet  so 
far  from  pushing,  showing  so  proper  and  becoming 
a  deference,  seeming  so  pleasantly  grateful  for 
being  admitted  to  Hartfield,  and  so  artlessly  im- 
pressed by  the  appearance  of  everything  in  so  su- 
perior a  style  to  what  she  had  been  used  to,  that 
she  must  have  good  sense,  and  deserve  encourage- 
ment. Encouragement  should  be  given.  Those 
soft  blue  eyes  and  all  those  natural  graces  should 
not  be  wasted  on  the  inferior  society  of  Higlibury 
and  its  connections.  The  ac«iuaiiitance  she  had 
already  formed  were  unworthy  of  her.  The  friends 
from  whom  she  had  just  parted,  though  very  good 
sort  of  people,  must  be  doing  her  harm.  They 
were  a  family  of  the  name  of  Martin,  whom  Emma 
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well  knew  by  character,  as  renting  a  large  farm  of 
Mr.  Knightley,  and  residing  in  the  parish  of  Don- 
well,  —  very  creditably,  she  believed:  she  knew 
Mr.  Knightley  thought  highly  of  them;  but  they 
must  be  coarse  and  unpolished,  and  very  unfit  to 
be  the  intimates  of  a  girl  who  wanted  only  a  little 
more  knowledge  and  elegance  to  be  quite  perfect. 
She  would  notice  her;  she  would  improve  her;  she 
would  detach  her  from  her  bad  acquaintance,  and 
introduce  her  into  good  society;  she  would  form 
her  opinions  and  her  manners.  It  would  be  au 
interesting  and  certainly  a  very  kind  undertaking; 
highly  becoming  her  own  situation  in  life,  her 
leisure  and  powers. 

She  was  so  busy  in  admiring  those  soft  blue 
eyes,  in  talking  and  listening,  and  forming  all 
these  schemes  in  the  in-betweens,  that  the  evening 
flew  away  at  a  very  unusual  rate ;  and  the  supper- 
table,  which  always  closed  such  parties,  and  for 
wOiich  she  had  been  used  to  sit  and  watch  the  due 
time,  was  all  set  out  and  ready,  and  moved  for- 
wards to  the  fire,  before  she  was  aware.  With  ;in 
alacrity  beyond  the  common  impulse  of  a  spirit 
which  yet  was  never  indifferent  to  the  credit  of 
doing  everything  well  and  attentively,  with  the 
real  good-will  of  a  mind  delighted  with  its  own 
ideas,  did  she  then  do  all  the  honors  of  the  meul, 
and  help  and  recommend  the  minced  chicken  anil 
scalloped  oysters,  with  an  urgency  which  she  knew 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  early  hours  and  civil 
scruples  of  their  guests. 

Upon  such  occasions  poor  Mr.  Woodhouse's  feel- 
ings were  in  sad  warfare.     He  loved  to  have  the 
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clotli  laid,  l)eeause  it  had  been  the  fashion  of  liis 
youth;  but  his  conviction  of  suppers  being  very 
unwliolesome  made  him  rather  sorry  to  see  any- 
tliing  jmt  on  it;  and  while  his  hospitality  would 
have  welcomed  his  visitors  to  everything,  his  care 
for  their  health  made  him  grieve  that  they  would 
eat. 

Such  another  small  basin  of  thin  gruel  as  his 
own  was  all  that  lie  could,  with  thorough  self- 
approbation,  recommend;  though  he  might  con- 
strain himself,  while  the  ladies  were  comfortably 
clearing  the  nicer  things,  to  say,  — 

''Mrs.  Bates,  let  me  propose  your  venturing  on 
one  of  these  eggs.  An  egg  boiled  very  soft  is  not 
unwholesome.  Serle  understands  boiling  an  egg 
better  than  anybody.  I  would  not  recommend  an 
egg  boiled  by  anybody  else, — but  you  need  not  be 
afraid,  they  are  very  small,  you  see, —  one  of  our 
small  eggs  will  not  hurt  you.  Miss  Bates,  let 
Emma  help  you  to  a  little  bit  of  tart,  —  a  very 
little  bit.  Ours  are  all  apple  tarts.  You  need  not 
be  afraid  of  unwliolesome  preserves  here.  I  do  not 
advise  the  custard.  Mrs.  Goddard,  what  say  you 
to  half  a  glass  of  wine,  —  a  small  half-glass,  put 
into  a  tumbler  of  water?  I  do  not  think  it  could 
disagree  with  you." 

Emma  allowed  her  father  to  talk,  but  supplied 
her  visitors  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  style,  and 
on  the  present  evening  had  particular  pleasure  in 
sending  them  away  happy.  The  happvness  of  ]Miss 
Smith  was  quite  equal  to  her  intentions.  Miss 
Woodliouse  was  so  groat  a  personage  in  Highbury 
that  the  prospect  of  the  introduction  had  given  as 
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much  panic  as  pleasure;  but  the  humble,  grateful 
little  girl  went  off  with  highly  gratified  feelings, 
delighted  with  the  affability  with  which  Miss  Wood- 
house  had  treated  her  all  the  evening,  and  actually 
shaken  hands  with  her  at  last ! 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


Harriet  Smith's  intiinacy  at  Hartfield  was  soon 
a  settled  tiling.  Quick  and  decided  in  her  ways, 
Emma  lost  no  time  in  inviting,  encouraging, 
and  telling  her  to  come  very  often;  and  as  their 
acquaintance  increased,  so  did  their  satisfaction  in 
each  other.  As  a  walking  companion,  Emma  had 
yery  early  foreseen  how  useful  she  might  find  her. 
^.In  that  respect  Mrs.  Weston's  loss  had  been  im- 
^|)ortant.  Her  father  never  went  beyond  the  shrub- 
bery, where  two  divisions  of  the  ground  sufficed 
him  for  his  long  walk  or  his  short  as  the  year 
varied;  and  since  Mrs.  Weston's  marriage  her  exer- 
cise had  been  too  much  confined.  She  had  ventured 
pnce  alone  to  Randalls,  but  it  was  not  pleasant; 
;i^d  a  Harriet  Smith,  therefore,  one  whom  she  could 
summon  at  any  time  to  a  walk,  would  be.  a  valuable 
addition  to  her  privileges.  But  in  every  respect, 
as  she  saw  more  of  her,  she  approved  her,  and  was 
confirmed  in  all  her  kind  designs. 

Harriet  certainly  was  not  clever;  but  she  had  a 
Bvveet,  docile,  grateful  disposition,  was  totally  free 
from  conceit,  and  only  desiring  to  be  guided  by 
||ny  one  she  looked  up  to.  Her  early  attachment 
herself  was  very  amiable;  and  her  inclination 
for  good  company,  and  power  of  appreciating  what 
as  elegant  and  clever,  showed  that  there  was  no 
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want  of  tiisto,  tliou<;]i  strciigtli  of  un(lerstan(liii<,' 
must  not  be  expected.  Altogether  she  was  quite 
convinced  of  Harriet  Sniitli's  being  exactly  tlic 
young  friend  she  wanted,  — exactly  the  sometliini,' 
which  lier  home  recjuired.  Such  a  friend  as  ^Irs. 
Weston  was  out  of  the  question.  Two  such  could 
never  be  granted;  two  such  she  did  not  want.  It 
was  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing,  — a  sentiment 
distinct  and  independent.  ]\Irs.  Weston  was  tlif 
object  of  a  regard  which  had  its  basis  in  gratitude 
and  esteem.  Harriet  would  be  loved  as  one  to 
whom  she  could  be  useful.  For  Mrs.  Weston  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done;  for  Harriet  everything. 

Her  first  attempts  at  usefulness  were  in  an 
endeavor  to  find  out  who  were  the  parents;  but 
Harriet  could  not  tell.  She  was  ready  to  tell 
everything  in  her  power,  but  on  this  subject  quos- 
ti  ns  were  vain.  Emma  was  obliged  to  fancy  what 
she  liked;  but  she  could  never  believe  that  in  tlie 
same  situation  she  should  not  have  discovered  tlie 
truth.  Harriet  had  no  penetration.  She  had 
been  satisfied  to  hear  and  believe  just  what  Mrs. 
Goddard  chose  to  tell  her,  and  looked  no  further. 

Mrs.  Goddard  and  the  teachers  and  the  girls. 
and  the  affairs  of  the  school  in  general,  formed  nat- 
urally a  great  part  of  her  conversation;  and  but 
for  her  acquaintance  with  the  Martins  of  Abbey- 
Mill  Farm,  it  must  have  been  the  whole.  15ut 
the  Martins  occupied  her  thoughts  a  good  deal: 
she  had  spent  two  very  happy  months  with  them, 
and  now  loved  to  talk  of  tlie  pleasures  of  her  visit. 
and  describe  the  many  comforts  and  wonders  of  tlie 
place.      Emma   encouraged   her    talkativeness,  — 
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amused  by  sucli  a  i)icture  of  anotlier  set  of  beings, 
and  enjoying  tlie  youtliful  simplicity  wliicli  could 
speak  with  so  much  exultation  of  Mrs.  Martin's 
liaving  '<two  parlors,  two  very  good  parlors,  in- 
deed, one  of  them  quite  as  large  as  3Irs.  Goddard's 
drawing-room;  and  of  her  having  an  upj)er  maid 
who  had  lived  five-and-twenty  years  with  her;  ami 
of  their  Iiaving  eight  cows,  two  of  them  Alderneys, 
and  one  a  little  Welsh  cow,  a  very  pretty  little 
Welsh  cow,  indeed;  and  of  Mrs.  Martin's  saying, 
as  she  was  so  fond  of  it,  it  should  be  called  her 
cow;  and  of  their  having  a  very  handsome  sum- 
mer-house in  their  garden,  where  some  day  next 
year  they  were  all  to  drink  tea, — a  very  hand- 
some summer-house,  large  enough  to  hold  a  dozen 
people. " 

For  some  time  she  was  amused,  without  thinking 
beyond  the  immediate  cause;  but  as  she  came  to 
understand  the  family  better,  other  feelings  arose. 
She  had  taken  up  a  wrong  idea,  fancying  it  was  a 
mother  and  daughter,  a  son  and  son's  wife,  who 
all  lived  together;  but  when  it  appeared  that  the 
Mr.  Martin  who  bore  a  part  in  the  narrative,  and 
was  ahva3^s  mentioned  with  approbation  for  his 
great  good-nature  in  doing  something  or  other, 
was  a  single  man;  that  there  was  no  young  Mrs. 
Martin,  no  wife  in  the  case,  — she  did  suspect 
danger  to  her  poor  little  friend  from  all  this  hos- 
pitality and  kindness,  —  and  that  if  she  were  not 
taken  care  of,  she  might  be  required  to  sink  herself 
forever. 

With  this  inspiriting  notion,  her  questions  in- 
creased in  nun>ber  and  meaning;  and  she  particu- 
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larly  led  Hiuri«'t  to  talk  moro  of  Mr.  Martin,  — aiiil 
theru  was  evidently  no  <lislike  to  it.  Harriet  \vus 
very  ready  to  sjx'ak  of  the  sliare  he  had  had  in 
tlieir  moonlight  walks  and  merry  evening  games, 
and  dwelt  a  gixxl  deal  upon  liis  being  so  very  goixl- 
humored  and  obliging.  *'  He  had  gone  three  mi  Irs 
round  one  day,  in  order  to  bring  her  some  walnut >. 
because  she  had  said  how  fond  she  was  of  tliem,  — 
and  in  everything  else  he  was  so  very  obliging'. 
He  had  his  she[)herd's  son  into  the  parlor  one 
night  on  purpose  to  sing  to  her.  She  was  very 
fond  of  singing.  He  could  sing  a  little  himself, 
She  believed  he  was  very  clever,  and  understood 
everything.  He  had  a  very  fine  flock;  and  while 
she  was  with  them,  he  had  been  »id  more  for  liis 
wool  than  anybody  in  the  country.  She  believed 
everybody  spoke  well  of  him.  His  mother  and 
sisters  were  very  fond  of  him.  Mrs.  Martin  had 
told  her  one  day, "  and  there  was  a  blush  as  she  said 
it,  "that  it  was  impossible  for  anybody  to  be  a 
better  son;  and  therefore  she  was  sure  whenever 
he  married  he  would  make  a  gv  >.J.  husband.  INdt 
that  she  wanted  him  to  marry;  she  was  in  no 
hurry  at  all." 

"Well  done,  Mrs.  Martin!"  thought  Emma. 
"You  know  what  you  are  about." 

"And  when  she  had  come  away,  ]\Irs.  Martin 
was  so  very  kind  as  to  send  Mrs.  Goddard  a  beauti- 
ful goose,  — the  finest  goose  Mrs.  Goddard  had  ever 
seen.  Mrs.  Goddard  had  dressed  it  on  a  Sunday. 
and  asked  all  the  three  teachers,  Miss  Nash  and  Miss 
Prince  and  Miss  Richardson,  to  suj)  with  her." 

"Mr.  Martin,  I  suppose,  is  not  a  man  of  infor- 
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Hmation  beyond  the  line  of  liis  own  business.      He 
dues  not  read?" 

'M)h,  yes  I  —  that  is,  no  —  T  do  not  know  —  but 
I  believe  he  has  nsid  a  gocxl  deal  —  but  not  what 
you  would  think  anything  of.  JFc  reads  the  Agri- 
cultural lu'ports,  and  some  other  books  that  lie  in 
•one  <»f  the  window-seats,  — but  he  reads  all  them  to 
himself.  IJut  sometimi'S  of  an  evening,  before  we 
went  to  cards,  he  would  read  something  aloud  out 
of  the  Elegant  Extracts,  very  entertaining.  And  I 
know  he  has  read  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  He 
never  read  the  Kcmiance  of  the  Forest,  nor  the 
Children  of  the  Abl)ey.  He  had  never  heard  of 
such  books  before  I  mentioned  them,  but  he  is  de- 
termined to  get  them  now  as  soon  as  ever  he  can.'' 

The  next  question  was,  — 

"  What  sort  of  looking  man  is  Mr.  Martin?'' 

*'0h!  not  handsome,  —  not  at  all  handsome.  I 
thought  him  very  plain  at  first,  but  I  do  not  think 
him  so  plain  now.  One  does  not,  you  know,  after 
a  time.  But  did  you  never  see  him?  He  is  in 
Highbury  every  now  and  then,  and  he  is  sure  to 
ride  through  every  week  in  his  way  to  Kingston. 
He  has  passed  you  very  often." 

*'That  may  be,  and  I  may  have  seen  him  fifty 
times,  but  without  having  any  idea  of  his  name. 
A  young  farmer,  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
is  the  very  last  sort  of  person  to  raise  my  curiosity. 
The  yeomanry  are  precisely  the  order  of  people 
with  whom  I  feel  I  can  have  nothing  to  do.  A 
degree  or  two  low^er,  and  a  creditable  appearance 
might  interest  me;  I  might  hope  to  be  useful  to 
their  families  in  some  way  or  other.     But  a  farmer 
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can  need  none  of  my  help,  and  is  therefore,  in  one 
sense,  as  much  above  my  notice  as  in  every  othir 
he  is  below  it." 

''To  be  sure.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  not  likely  you 
should  ever  have  observed  him;  but  he  knows  you 
very  well,  indeed,  — I  mean  by  sight." 

''I  have  no  doubt  of  his  being  a  very  respecta- 
ble young  man.  I  know,  indeed,  that  he  is  so; 
and,  as  such,  wish  him  well.  AVhat  do  you  im- 
agine his  age  to  be?  " 

''He  was  four-and-twenty  the  8th  of  last  Juno, 
and  my  birthday  is  the  23d,  — just  a  fortnight  and 
a  day's  difference;  which  is  verj'^  odd." 

"Only  four-and-twenty.  That  is  too  young  to 
settle.  His  mother  is  perfectly  right  not  to  be  in 
a  hurry.  They  seem  very  comfortable  as  they  are, 
and  if  she  were  to  take  any  pains  to  marry  him  she 
would  probably  repent  it.  Six  years  hence,  if  he 
could  meet  with  a  good  sort  of  young  woman  in 
the  same  rank  as  his  own,  with  a  little  money,  it 
might  be  very  desirable." 

"Six  years  hence!  Dear  Miss  Woodhouse,  he 
would  be  thirty  years  old." 

"Well,  and  that  is  as  early  as  most  men  can 
afford  to  marry,  who  are  not  born  to  an  independ- 
ence. Mr.  Martin,  I  imagine,  has  his  fortune 
entirely  to  make, — cannot  be  at  all  beforehand 
with  the  world.  Whatever  money  he  might  come 
into  when  his  father  died,  whatever  his  share  of 
the  family  property,  it  is,  I  dare  sa  r,  all  afloat,  all 
employed  in  his  stock  and  so  forth;  and  though, 
with  diligf?ice  and  good  luck,  he  may  be  rich  iji 
time,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  he  should  have 
realized  anything  yet." 
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"To  be  sure,  so  it  is.  But  tliey  live  very  com- 
fortably. They  liave  no  indoors  njan, — else  tliey 
do  not  want  for  anything;  and  Mrs.  Martin  talks 
of  taking  a  boy  another  yoar. " 

"I  wisli  you  may  not  get  into  a  scrape,  Harriet, 
wlionever  he  does  marry,  —  I  mean,  as  to  being 
ac<|uaiuted  witli  his  wife;  for  though  his  sisters, 
from  a  superior  education,  are  not  to  be  altogether 
objected  to,  it  does  not  follow  that  lie  might  marry 
anybody  at  all  fit  for  you  to  notice.  The  misfor- 
tune of  your  birth  ought  to  make  you  particularly 
careful  as  to  your  associates.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  your  being  a  gentleman's  daughter,  and 
you  must  sui)[)ort  your  claim  to  that  station  by 
everything  within  your  own  power,  or  there  will 
be  plenty  of  people  who  would  take  i)leasure  in 
degrading  you." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  suppose  there  are.  But 
while  I  visit  at  Hartfield,  and  you  are  so  kind  to 
me,  jVIiss  Woodhouse,  I  am  not  afraid  of  what 
anybody  can  do." 

"You  understand  the  force  of  influence  pretty 
"vrell,  Harriet,  but  I  would  have  you  so  firmly  es- 
tablished in  good  society  as  to  be  independent 
even  of  Hartfield  and  Miss  Woodhouse.  I  want  to 
see  you  permanently  well  connected,  — and  to  that 
end  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  as  few  odd  ac- 
quaintance as  may  be;  and  therefore  I  say  that 
if  you  should  still  be  in  this  country  when  Mr. 
Martin  marries,  I  wish  you  may  not  be  drawn  in 
by  your  intimacy  with  the  sisters,  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  wife,  who  will  j»robably  be  some  mere 
farmer's  daughter,   without  education." 
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<<To  he  sure.  Yes.  Not  that  I  tliink  ]\Ir. 
Martin  would  ever  marry  anybody  Lnt  wliat  IkkI 
had  some  education,  and  been  very  well  brouglit 
u\).  However,  I  do  not  mean  to  set  up  my  opin- 
ion against  yours, — and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
■<visli  for  the  acquaintance  of  his  wife.  I  shall  al- 
ways have  a  great  regard  for  the  Miss  IVlartins. 
es])ecially  Elizabeth,  and  should  be  very  sorry  td 
give  them  up,  for  they  are  quite  as  well  educated 
as  me.  ]>ut  if  he  marries  a  very  ignorant,  vulgar 
woman,  certainly  I  had  better  not  visit  her,  if  1 
can  help  it. 

En^ma  watched  her  throv.gh  the  fluctuations  of 
this  speech,  and  saw  no  alarming  symptoms  of 
love.  The  young  man  had  been  the  first  admirer, 
but  she  trusted  there  was  no  other  hold,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  serious  difficulty  on  Harriett 
side  to  oppose  any  friendly   anangement  of   her 
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They  met  Mr.  IVIartin  the  very  next  day,  as  tliev 
were  walking  on  the  Donwell  road.  He  was  on 
foot,  and  after  looking  very  respectfully  at  her, 
looked  with  most  unfeigned  satisfaction  at  her 
companion.  Emma  was  not  sorry  to  have  such  an 
op[)ortunity  of  survey;  and  walking  a  few  yards 
forward,  while  they  talked  together,  soon  made 
her  quick  eye  sufficiently  ac(iuainted  with  iMr. 
Ivobert  Martin.  His  appearance  was  very  neat, 
and  he  looked  like  a  sensible  young  man,  but  his 
pers(/n  had  no  other  advantage;  and  when  he  came 
to  be  contrasted  with  gentlemen,  she  thought  lie 
must  lose  all  the  ground  he  had  gained  in  Harriets 
inclination.     Harriet  was  not  insensible  of   man- 
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ner; she  had  voluntarily  noticed  her  father's  gen- 
tleness with  admiration  as  well  as  wonder.  Mr. 
Martin  looked  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  man- 
ner was. 

Tliey  remaiiicd  but  a  few  minutes  together,  as 
Miss  Woodhouse  must  not  be  kept  waiting;  and 
Harriet  then  came  running  to  her  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  in  a  flutter  of  spirits  which  Miss  Wood- 
house  hoped  very  soon  to  compose. 

**Only  think  of  our  happening  to  meet  him! 
How  verj'^  odd!  It  was  quite  a  chance,  he  said, 
that  he  had  not  gone  round  by  Eandalls.  He  did 
not  think  we  ever  walked  this  road.  He  thought 
we  walked  towards  Randalls  most  days.  He  has 
not  been  able  to  get  the  Romance  of  the  Forest 
yet.  He  was  so  busy  the  last  time  he  was  at 
Kingston  that  he  quite  forgot  it,  but  he  goes 
again  to-morrow.  So  very  odd  we  should  ha[)pen 
to  meet!  Well,  Miss  Woodhouse,  is  he  like  what 
you  expected?  What  do  you  think  of  him?  Do 
you  think  him  so  very  plain?" 

*'He  is  very  plain,  undoubtedly,  remarkably 
plain;  but  that  is  nothing,  compared  with  his  en- 
tire want  of  gentility.  I  had  no  right  to  exjject 
much,  and  I  did  not  expect  much;  but  I  had  no 
idea  that  he  could  be  so  very  clownish,  so  totally 
without  air.  I  had  imagined  him,  I  confess,  a 
degree  or  two  nearer  gentility.'' 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Harriet,  in  a  mortified  voice, 
"he  is  not  so  genteel  as  real  gentlemen." 

*'I  think,  Harriet,  since  your  acquaintance 
with  us,  you  have  been  rej)eatedly  in  the  com[)any 
of  some  such  very  real    gentlemen  that  you  nmst 
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yourself  be  struck  with  tlie  difference  in  ]\lr, 
Martin.  At  Hartfield  you  have  had  very  gcMtd 
specimens  of  well-educated,  well-bred  men.  I 
should  be  surprised  if,  after  seeing  them,  you 
could  be  in  com^Jany  with  Mr.  Martin  agiiin 
without  perceiving  him  to  be  a  very  inferior 
creature,  and  rather  wondering  at  yourself  for  hav- 
ing ever  thought  him  at  all  agreeable  before.  Do 
not  you  begin  to  feel  that  now?  Were  not  Vdu 
struck?  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been  strucU  hv 
his  awkward  look  and  abrupt  manner,  and  the  lui  tallv 
couthness  of  a  voice  which  I  heard  to  be  wlmllv  nothii 
unmodulated  as  I  stood  here."  <<^^ 

*' Certainly,  he  is  not  lilve  Mr.  Knightley.     H        «jj 
has  not  such  a  fine  air  and  way  of  walking  as  I\[r,    readv 
Knightley.     I    see  tlie    difference   plain   enoiigli,   forgett 
But  Mr.   Knightley  is  so  very  line  a  man!  "        mende« 

''Mr.   Knightley's  air   is   so   remarkably   gond   markel 
that  it  is  not  fair  to   compare   Mr.   Martin   witi;   as  it 
him.     You  might  not  see  ono  in  a  hundred,  witli   he  to 
ge7itleman  so  plainly  written  as  in  Mr.  Knightkn    lie  wil 
But  he  is  not  the  only  gentleman  you  have  beti    and  li 
lately  used  to.     What  say  you  to  Mr.  Weston  aiiii  turb  u| 
Mr.  Elton?     Compare   Mr.  Martin   with  either  o:        n\ 
them.     Compare   their  manner  of  carrying  tluMii   all  Hr 
selves,  of  walking,    of  speaking,    of  being  sik'iit   grave 
You  must  see  tlie  difference."  safely 

''Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  great  difference;  but  Mr  for  soi 
Weston  is  almost  an  o^  1  man,  — Mr.  Weston  inib  *<  Ii 
be  between  forty  and  fifty."  are  su 

*'Wliich  makes  his  good  manners  the  \\m<  They 
valuable.  The  older  a  person  grows,  Harriet  more 
the  more  important  it  is  that  their  manners  shuiik  opennJ 
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not  be  bad, — the  more  gharing  and  disgusting 
any  loudness  or  coarseness  or  awkwardness  be- 
comes. What  is  passable  in  youth  is  detestable 
in  later  age.  Mr.  Martin  is  now  awkward  and 
abrupt;  what  will  he  be  at  Mr.  Weston's  time  of 
life?" 

<< There  is  no  saying,  indeed,"  replied  Harriet, 
rather  solemnly. 

*'  But  there  may  be  pretty  good  guessing.  He 
will  be  a  completely  gross,  vulgar  farmer, — to- 
tally inattentive  to  appearances,  and  thinking  of 
nothing  but  profit  and  loss." 

"Will  he,  indeed!  that  will  be  very  bad." 

"How  much  his  business  engrosses  him  al- 
ready, is  very  plain  from  the  circumstance  of  liis 
forgetting  to  inquire  for  the  book  you  recom- 
mended. He  was  a  great  deal  too  f'dl  of  the 
market  to  think  of  anything  else,  —  which  is  just 
as  it  should  be,  for  a  thriving  man.  What  has 
he  to  do  with  books?  And  T  have  no  doubt  that 
he  will  thiive  and  be  a  very  rich  man  in  time, — 
and  his  being  illiterate  and  coarse  need  not  dis- 
turb us." 

"I  wonder  he  did  not  remember  the  book,"  was 
all  Harriet's  answer,  and  spoken  with  a  degree  of 
grave  displeasure  which  Emma  thought  might  be 
safely  left  to  itself.  She  tlierefore  said  no  more 
for  some  time.     Her  next  beginning  ^vas, — 

"  In  one  respect,  perhaps,  Mr.  Elton's  manners 
are  superior  to  Mr.  Knightley^'s  or  Mr.  Weston's. 
They  have  more  gentleness.  Tliey  miglit  be 
more  safely  held  up  as  a  pattern.  There  is  an 
openness,  a  quickness,  almost  a  bluntness  in  Mr. 
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Weston,   wliicli  everybody  likes  in   him,   because 
tliere   is    so    mucli    good-humor   ^itli  it,    but  that 
wouhl  not  do  to  be   C(»pied.     Neitlier  would  Mi\ 
Knightley's  downright,  decided,  commanding  sort 
of  manner, — thimgh  it  suits  him  very  well:  hi> 
ligure,  and  look,  and  situation  in  life  seem  to  al 
low  it;  but  if  any  young  man  were  to  set  aboii; 
copying  him,  he  would  not  be  sutferable.     On  tlit 
contrary,    I   think    a  young  man    might  be    vcrv 
safely  recommended  to  take  Mr.  Elton  as  a  model, 
Mr.    Elton    is    good-humored,   cheerful,   obliging, 
and  gentle.     He  seems  to  me  to  be  grown  part  ion 
larly  gentle  of  late.     I  do  not  know  whether  lit 
has  any  design  of  ingratiating  himself  with  eitlni 
of   us,    Harriet,    by    additional    softness,    but    i; 
strikes  me  that  his  manners  are  softer  than  tlicv 
used  to  be.     If  he  means  anything,  it  must  be  t 
please  you.     Did  not  I  tell  you  what  he  said  oi 
you  the  other  day?" 

She  then  repeated  some  warm  personal  prai.^t 
which  she  had  drawn  from  Mr.  Elton,  and  im 
did  full  justice  to;  and  Harriet  blushed  aiK 
smiled,  and  said  she  had  always  thought  Ui 
Elton  very  agreeable. 

Mr.  Elton  was  the  very  person  fixed  on  I 
Emma  for  driving  the  young  farmer  out  of  Ilai 
riet's  head.  She  thought  it  would  be  an  excelled 
match;  and  only  too  palpably  desirable,  natunil 
and  j)robable,  for  her  to  have  much  merit  in  plni: 
ning  it.  She  feared  it  was  what  everybody  c'l>' 
must  think  of  and  predict.  It  was  not  likely 
however,  that  anybody  should  have  equalled  lie 
in  the  date  of  the  plan,  as  it  had  entered  her  brai: 
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luring  the  very  iirst  evening  of  Harriet';-'  coming 
4a  Harttield.  The  longer  she  considered  it,  the 
greater  was  her  sense  of  its  expediency.  Mr. 
Elton's  situation  was  most  suitable, — quite  the 
gentleman  himself,  and  without  low  connections; 
f^  the  same  time  not  of  any  family  that  could 
fiiirly  object  to  the  doubtful  birth  of  Harriet.  He 
Had  a  comfortable  home  for  her,  and  Emma  im- 
atgined  a  very  sufficient  income;  for  though  the 
vicarage  of  Highbury  was  not  large,  he  was  kn(jwn 
|p  have  some  independent  property;  and  she 
thought  very  highly  of  him  as  a  good-humored, 
^ell-meaning,  respectable  .young  man,  without 
ibiy  deficiency  of  useful  understanding  or  knuwl- 
jjidge  of  the  world. 

I  She  had  already  satisfied  herself  that  he  thought 
'l^arriet  a  beautiful  girl,  which  she  trusted,  witli 
Juch  frequent  meetings  at  "Hartfield,  was  founda- 
ipon  enough  on  his  side;  and  on  Harriet's  there 
;«)uld  be  little  doubt  that  the  idea  of  being  ])re- 
^rred  by  him  would  have  all  the  usual  weight 
pid  efficacy.  And  he  was  really  a  very  pleasing 
.Jroung  man,  a  young  man  whom  any  woman  not 
"festidious  might  like.  He  was  reckoned  very 
;|iandsome:  his  person  much  admired  in  general, 
iliough  not  by  her,  there  being  a  want  of  elegance 
§f  feature  which  she  could  not  dispense  with :  but 
|he  girl  who  could  be  gratified  by  a  Kobert  Mar- 
gin's riding  aboat  the  country  to  get  walnuts  for 
jber  might  very  well  be  cojiquered  by  Mr.  Elton's 
ildmiration. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

^'  I  DO  not  know  what  your  opinion  may  be,  Mrs, 
Weston,"  said  Mr.  Kniglitley,  *'of  this  great  in 
timacy  between  Emma  and  Harriet  Smith,  but  i 
think  it  is  a  bad  thing." 

''A  bad  thing!  Do  you  really  think  it  a  bini 
thing?     Why  so?" 

'^  I  think  they  will  neither  of  them  do  the  otliti 
any  good." 

''You  surprise  me!  Emma  must  do  Hanii: 
good;  and  by  supplying  her  with  a  new  object  oi 
interest,  Harriet  may  be  said  to  do  Emma  good 
I  have  been  seeing  their  intimacy  with  the  great 
est  pleasure.  How  ve\y  differently  we  feel !  Xn 
think  they  will  do  each  other  Siny  good!  Tlii 
will  certainly  be  the  beginning  of  one  of  oiii 
quarrels  about  Emma,   Mr.   Knightley." 

"Perhaps  you  think  I  am  come  on  purpose  t 
quarrel  with  you,  knowing  Weston  to  be  out^  im 
that  you  must  still  fight  your  own  battle." 

"Mr.  Weston  would  undoubtedly  support  mt 
if  he  were  here,  for  he  thinks  exactly  as  I  do  o: 
the  subject.  We  were  speaking  of  it  only  yester 
day,  and  agreeing  how  fortunate  it  was  for  Einiii 
that  there  should  be  such  a  girl  in  Highbury  iV 
her  to  associate  with.     Mr.  Knightley,  I  sliall  in 
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allow  you  to  he  a  fair  judge  in  tliis  case.  You  are 
so  much  used  t<»  live  alone  that  you  do  not  know 
the  value  of  a  companion;  and  perhaps  no  man 
can  be  a  good  judge  of  tlie  comfort  a  W(unan  feels 
in  the  society  of  one  of  her  own  sex,  after  lacing 
used  to  it  all  her  life.  I  can  imagine  your  objec- 
tion to  Harriet  Smith.  She  is  not  the  superior 
young  woman  which  Emma's  friend  ought  to  be. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Emma  wants  to  see  her 
better  informed,  it  will  be  an  inducement  to  her 
to  read  more  herself.  They  will  read  together. 
She  means  it,   I  know." 

*'Emma  has  been  meaning  to  read  more  ever 
since  she  was  twelve  years  old.  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  lists  of  her  drawing  up  at  various 
times  of  books  that  she  meant  to  read  regularly 
through,  —  and  very  good  lists  they  were,  very 
well  chosen  and  very  neatly  arranged  —  some- 
times alphabetically,  and  sometimes  by  some  other 
rule.  The  list  she  drew  up  when  only  fourteen,  — 
I  remember  thinking  it  did  her  judgment  so  much 
credit  that  I  preserved  it  some  time;  and  I  dare 
say  slie  may  have  made  out  a  very  good  list  now. 
But  I  have  done  with  expecting  any  course  of 
steady  reading  from  Emma.  She  will  never  sub- 
mit to  anything  requiring  industry  and  patience, 
and  a  subjection  of  the  fancy  to  the  r.nderstanding. 
Where  Miss  Taylor  failed  to  stin  ulate,  I  ma;, 
safelv  affirm  that  Harriet  Smith  wiJ  do  nothingf. 
You  never  could  persuade  her  to  read  half  so  much 
as  you  wished.      You  know  you  could  not." 

*'l  dare  say,"  re[)lied  Mrs.  Weston,  smiling, 
'*|hat    I    thought    so    then;    but    since    we     have 
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parted,  I  van  iicvor  n'mcmlMT  Einiuirs  oiniltin;;  i 
<lo  anytliinjjj  I  wIsIkmI." 

''Tliere  is  hardly  anv  dcsiriujT  to  rcfroli  siicli 
iiuMuory  as  tliat/'  said  Mr.  Kniglitley,  f('(diii^l\ 
and  for  a  nioment  or  two  lie  had  done.  ''But  1," 
lie  soon  added,  '^wlio  have  had  no  such  chaii 
tlirown  over  my  senses,  nuist  still  see,  hear,  aii 
remember.  Ei»  nia  is  sjioiled  by  being  the  clewi 
est  of  her  family.  At  ten  years  old  she  had  tli 
misfortune  of  being  able  to  answer  (juestions  \vlii»i 
puzzled  her  sister  at  seventeen.  She  was  alwav 
quick  and  assured;  Isal»ella  slow  and  diftidcii' 
And  ever  since  she  was  twelve,  Emma  has  bd 
mistress  of  the  house  and  of  you  all.  In  li. 
mother  she  lost  the  only  person  aide  to  co})',  wit 
her.  She  inherits  her  mother's  talents,  and  iiiii« 
have  been  under  subjection  to  her." 

"1  should  have  been  sorry,  IMr.  Kniglitlev,  t 
be  dependent  on  j'our  recommendation,  had 
quitted  Mr.  Woodhouse's  family  and  wanted  ;ii 
other  situation ;  I  do  not  think  j'ou  would  Inn 
spoken  a  good  word  for  me  to  anybody.  I  ni 
sure  3MU  always  thought  me  unfit  for  the  ofiicf 
held." 

''Yes,"  said  he,  smiling.  ''You  are  bctt' 
placed  here;  very  fit  for  a  wife,  but  not  at  all  i 
a  governess.  But  you  were  preparing  yourself' 
be  an  excellent  wife  all  the  time  you  were  at  ILu 
field.  You  might  not  give  Emma  such  a  conij)]t: 
education  as  your  powers  would  seem  to  pronii>^ 
but  you  were  receiving  a  very  good  education  fin: 
her,  on  the  very  material  matrimonial  point 
submitting  your  own  will,  and  doing  as  you  avc; 
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%id;  and  if  Wfston  liad  usked  uw  to  vecnnnneiid 
I|iiii  a  wife,  J.  sliould  certainly  liave  iiiunetl  Miss 
Tayl..r." 

"'riiank  y<»u.  Tin-ie  will  Im-  very  litth'  merit 
in  making  a  good  wife  to  sucii  a  man  as  Mr. 
Westun.'' 

"Why,  to  own  the  truth,  1  am  afraid  you  are 
rather  thrown  away,  and  that  with  every  disposi- 
tion to  hear,  there  will  be  nothing  to  be  borne. 
We  will  not  des[)air,  however.  Weston  may  grow 
cross  from  the  wantonness  of  comfort,  or  his  son 
may  plague  him." 

<<  [  hope  not  tJial:.  It  is  not  likely.  jN'o,  Mr. 
Knightley,  do  not  foretell  vexation  from  tliat 
quarter." 

"  Not  I,  indeed.  1  oidy  name  possibilities.  T 
do  not  ])retend  to  Emma's  genius  for  foret(dling 
and  guessing.  I  hope,  with  all  my  heart,  the 
young  man  may  be  a  Weston  in  merit  and  a 
Churchill  in  fortune.  But  Harriet  Smith,  —  I 
have  not  half  done  about  Harriet  Smith.  I  think 
her  tlie  very  wMirst  sort  of  c()mi)ani()n  that  Emma 
could  possibly  have.  She  knows  nothing  herself, 
and  looks  upon  Emma  as  knowing  eveuytliing. 
She  is  a  flatterer  in  all  her  ways;  and  so  much  the 
worse,  because  undesigned.  Her  ignorance  is 
hourly  flattery.  How  can  Emma  imagine  she  has 
anything  to  learn  herself,  while  Harriet  is  present- 
ing such  a  delightful  inferiority?  And  as  for 
Harriet,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  she  cannot  gain 
by  the  ac(iuaintance.  Harttield  will  only  put  1  er 
out  of  conceit  with  all  the  other  places  she  belongs 

to.     She  will  grow  just  refined  «'nough   to  be  un- 
vo),.  1.  —  4 
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coiiif()rtiil>l(^  witli  tliose  junoiif;  nliom  Mrtli  jukI 
<;ir(;umshiii(;('s  hnvv  |>liic(Ml  her  lioiiic.  I  jiin  imu  h 
iiiistiikon  it"  Einiiui's  ductrim's  give  nny  strcii^tli 
of  iniml,  or  t(Mi(l  jit  all  to  inako  a  girl  adapt  licr- 
Holf  rationally  to  the  varietiei*  of  her  .situation  in 
life.     They  only  give  a  little  polish." 

"  I  (hither  dejtend  more  ujxm  Emma's  good  seiisi 
than  you  do,  or  am  more  anxious  for  her  ])rest  nt 
comfort;  for  1  cannot  lament  the  acciuaintancc, 
How  well  she  looked  last  night!'* 

**0h,  you  would  rather  talk  of  her  person  tliun 
her  mind,  would  y(m?  Very  well;  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  deny  Emma's  being  i>retty." 

"Pretty!  say  beautiful,  rather.  Can  you  im- 
agine anything  nearer  perfect  beauty  than  EniiiKi 
altogether,  —  face  and  figure?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  what   I  could  imagine,   biU  [ 
confess  that  I  have  seldom  seen  a  fac(^  or    iigiii 
more  pleasing  to  nu;  than  hers.    JJut  1  am  a  [)arti;i; 
old  friend." 

"Such  an  eye!  —  the  true  hazel  eye,  and  so  bill 
liaut!  — regular  features,  open  countenance,  MitI 
a  complexion  —  oh,  what  a  bloom  of  full  healtli, 
and  such  a  pretty  height  and  size,  such  a  firm  ;iii' 
upright  figure!  There  is  health  not  merely  ii 
her  bloom,  but  in  her  air,  her  head,  her  glaiu( 
One  hears  sometimes  of  a  child  being  '  the  pictiir 
of  health;'  now  Emma  always  gives  me  the  idt 
of  being  the  complete  picture  of  grown-up  healtli 
She  is  loveliness  itself,  Mr.  Knightley,  is  m' 
she?" 

"  I  have  not  a  fault  to  find  with  her  person,"  li 
replied.      "I  think  her  all  you  describe.     1  luv 
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liM.l<  !it  licr;  and  I  will  ;i<I<l  this  praise,  tliiit  I  <\n 
not  tliiuU  litT  ]H'isiiiiall\'  \;iiii.  < 'iiioili'iiii^f  i 
verv  liMiidsKiin'  >lit'  is,  >li('  ajijit-iii's  to  Ix-  liitlf  .  c  : 
pird  with  it;  her  vanity  lies  aiiot  licr  way.  Ai  i-s. 
Wt'stnn,  1  ant  not  to  lie  talked  out  of  my  disliUe  uf 
her  intimacy  with  Harriet  Smitli,  or  my  dread  of 
its  doing  them  hoth  liarni/' 

<'  And  1,  Mr.  Knightley,  am  ('(lually  stout  in 
my  conlidence  of  its  not  doing  them  any  liarm. 
With  all  (U'ar  Emma's  little  faults,  she  is  an  excid- 
lent  creature.  Where  shall  we  see  a  better  daugh- 
ter, or  a  kinder  sister,  ov  a  truer  friend?  No,  no: 
she  has  (|ualities  which  may  be  truste<l;  she  will 
never  lead  any  one  really  wrong;  she  will  make  no 
lasting  blunder;  where  Emma  errs  once,  she  is  in 
the  right  a  hundred  times." 

**  Very  well;  I  will  not  plague  you  any  more. 
Emma  shall  be  an  angel,  and  I  will  keep  my  spleen 
to  myself  till  Christmas  brings  John  and  Isabella. 
John  loves  Emma  with  a  reasonable  and  therefore 
not  a  blind  affection,  and  Isabella  always  thinks 
as  he  does,  except  when  he  is  not  quite  frightened 
enough  about  the  children.  I  am  sure  of  having 
their  oi)inions  with  me." 

"I  know  that  you  all  love  her  really  too  well 
to  be  unjust  or  unkind;  but  excuse  me,  Mr. 
Knightley,  if  I  take  the  liberty  (I  consider  myself, 
you  know,  as  having  somewhat  of  the  privilege  of 
speech  that  Emma's  mother  might  have  had),  the 
liberty  of  hinting  that  I  do  not  think  any  possible 
good  can  arise  from  Harriet  Smith's  intimacy 
being  made  a  matter  of  much  discussion  among 
you.     Pray  excuse  me;  but    supposing  any  little 
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inconvenience  may  be  apprehended  from  the  inti 
macy,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Emma,  account- 
able to  .lobody  but  her  father,  who  perfectly 
approves  tlie  ac(puiintance,  shouhl  put  an  end  U 
it,  80  long  as  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  herself, 
It  iias  b'^en  so  many  years  my  j^rovince  to  give  ad- 
vice, that  you  cannot  be  surprised,  Mr.  Knightlev, 
at  this  little  remains  of  office." 

"Not  at  all,"  criad  he;  "I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  it.  It  is  very  good  advice,  and  it  slial' 
have  a  better  fate  than  your  advice  has  often  found; 
for  it  shall  be  attended  to." 

"Mis.  John  Knightley  is  easily  alarmed,  anil 
might  be  made  unliappy  about  her  sister." 

"Be  satisiied, "  said  he;  "I  will  not  raise  iiiiy 
outcry.  I  will  keep  ni}'  ill-humor  to  myself.  I 
have  a  very  sincere  interest  in  Emma.  Isabella 
does  not  seem  more  my  sister;  has  never  excited  a 
greater  interest,  perhaps  hardly  so  great.  Tlieit 
is  an  anxiety.,  a  curiosity  in  what  one  feels  foi 
Emma.     I  wonder  what  will  become  of  her." 
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"So  do  I,"  said  Mrs.   Weston,  gently, 
much." 

"  She  always  declares  she  will  never  main 
which,  of  course,  means  just  nothing  at  all.  ISi 
I  have  no  idea  that  she  has  yet  ever  seen  a  man  A 
cared  for.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  luri 
be  very  much  in  love  with  a  proper  object, 
should  like  to  see  Emma  in  love,  and  in  f^mi 
doubt  of  a  return :  it  would  do  her  good.  l!i^ 
there  is  nobody  hereabouts  to  attach  her;  and  s! 
goes  so  seldom  from  home." 

"There  does,  indeed,  seem  as  little  to  tempt  It 
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to  break  lier  resolution  at  prei'ent,"  said  Mrs. 
Weston,  "as  can  well  be;  and  while  she  is  so 
4)ai»py  at  Ilartfield,  I  cannot  wish  her  to  be  form- 
ing any  attachnient  which  would  be  creating  such 
^illiculties,  on  poor  Mr.  Woodhouse's  account.  I 
d  »  not  recommend  matrimony  at  present  to  Emma, 
though  I  mean  no  slight  to  the  state,  I  assure 
you." 

Fart  of  her  mearangwas  to  conceal  some  favorite 
thoughts  of  her  own  and  Mr.  Weston's  on  the  sub 
ject  as  much  as  possible.  There  were  wishes  at 
Randalls  lo^pecting  Emma's  destiny,  but  it  was 
not  desirable  to  iiave  them  suspected;  and  the  quiet 
transition  which  Mr.  Knightlcy  soon  afterwards 
tnade  to  ^'  What  does  Weston  think  of  the  weather? 
Shall  we  have  rain?"  convinced  her  that  he  had 
nothing  more  to  say  or  surmise  aoout  Hartfield. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Emma   could   not   feel  a  doubt   of   having   given 
Harriet's  fancy  a  proper  direction,  and  raised  tlit 
gratitude  of  her  young  va  :ity  to  a  very  good  pur 
pose;   for  she  found  her  decidedly  more    sensililf 
than  before  of   Mr.  Elton's    being    a   remarkablv 
handsome  man,  with  most  agreeable  manners;   aini 
as  she  had  no  hesitation  in  following  up  the  assur 
ance  of  his  admiration  by  agreeable  hints,  she  wa> 
soon  pretty  confident  of  creating  as  much  likiiis 
on  Harriet's  side  as  there  could  be  an}^  occasioi, 
for.     She  was  quite  convinced  of  Mr.  Elton's  be 
ing   in   the   fairest  way  of  falling  in  love,  if  not 
in  love  already.      Shs  had  no  scruple  with  regard 
to  him.     He  talked  of  Harriet,   and  praised  her  s 
warmly  that  she  could  not  suppose  anything  want 
ing  which  a  little  time  would  not  add.     His  per 
ception  of  the  striking  improvement  of  Harriet? 
manner,   since  her  introduction  at  Hartfield,   av.I' 
not    one    of    the    least   agreeable    proofs    of    lii; 
growing  attachment. 

*'  You  have  given  Miss  Smith  all  that  sho  it 
quired/'  said  he;  *'you  have  made  her  gracefii 
and  easy.  She  was  a  beautiful  creature  when  slit 
came  to  you;  but  in  my  opinion,  the  attraction: 
you  have  added  are  infinitely  superior  to  wli;i: 
she  received  from  nature." 
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^'  I  am  glad  you  think  I  have  been  useful  to  her; 
[but  Harriet  only  wanted  drawing  out,  and  receiv 
lino-  a  few,  very  few  hints.     She  had  all  the  natu- 
ral  grace  of  sweetness  of  temper   and  artlessness 
in  herself.     I  have  done  very  little." 

<*  If  it  were  admissible  to  contradict  a  lady  —  " 
said  gallant  Mr.  Elton. 

"1  have,  perhaps,  given  her  a  little  more  deci- 
sion of  character,  — have  taught  her  to  think  ou 
points  which  had  not  fallen  in  her  way  heiore." 

"Exactly  so;  that  is  what  principally  strikes 
me.  So  much  superadded  decision  of  character! 
Skilful  has  been  the  hand." 

"Great  has  been  the  pleasure,  I  am  sure.  I 
never  met  with  a  disposition  more  truly  amiable.''' 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it;''  and  it  was  spoken 
with  a  sort  of  sighing  animation  which  had  a  vast 
.deal  of  the  lover.  She  was  not  less  pleased,  an- 
other day,  with  the  manner  in  which  he  seconded 
a  sudden  wish  of  hers,  —  to  have  Harriet's  picture. 

"Did  you  ever  have  your  likeness  taken,  Har- 
riet?" said  she;  "did  you  ever  sit  for  your 
.picture?  " 

Harriet  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room, 
and  only  stopped  to  say  with  a  very  interesting 
naivete,  — 

"Oh  dear,  no,  — never." 

No  sooner  was  she  out  of  sight  than  Emma 
exclaimed,  — 

"What  an  exquisite  possession  a  good  picture 
of  her  wouid  be!  I  woukl  give  any  money  for 
it.  I  almost  long  to  attempt  her  likeness  myself. 
You  do  not  know  it,  I  dare  say;  but  two  or  three 
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yoiirs  ago  I  had  a  groat  [)as,si()n  fur  taking  lil<e. 
iiL'sscs,  and  atten»[)tt'd  several  of  my  friends,  ami 
was  thought  to  liave  a  tolerable  eye  in  general;  hut 
from  one  cause  or  another,  I  gave  it  up  in  disgust. 
But,  really,  I  could  almost  venture,  if  llariict 
would  sit  to  me.  It  would  be  such  a  delight  to 
have  her  picture!  " 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,"  cried  Mr.  Elton,  —  "it 
would  indeed  be  a  delight, — let  me  entreat  you. 
Miss  Woodhouse,  to  exercise  so  charming  a  talint 
in  favor  of  your  friend.  I  know  what  your  draw- 
ings are.  How  could  you  suppose  me  ignorant',' 
Is  not  thivS  room  rich  in  specimens  of  your  land- 
scapes ard  flowers,  and  has  not  Mrs.  Weston  s<inii 
inimitable  figure-pieces  in  her  drawing-room  at 
Randalls?  " 

Yes,  good  man!  thought  Emma  ;  but  what  lias 
all  that  to  do  with  taking  likenesses?  Ymi 
know  nothing  of  drawing.  Don't  pretend  to  be 
in  raptures  about  mine.  Keep  3'our  raptures  fdr 
Harriet's  face  "Well,  if  you  give  me  such  kind 
encouragement,  Mr.  Elton,  I  believe  I  shall  trv 
what  I  can  do.  Harriet's  features  are  very  deli- 
cate, which  makes  a  likeness  diflicult;  and  vet 
there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  .shape  of  the  aye  iuul 
the  lines  about  the  mouth  which  one  ought  t^ 
catch." 

"  ICxactly  so, — the  slia])e  of  the  eye  and  tlir 
lines  about  the  mouth, — I  have  not  a  d(nibt  ot 
your  success.  Pray,  pray  attempt  it.  As  yen 
will  do  it,  it  will  indeed,  to  use  your  osvn  words, 
be  an  ex(juisite  possession." 

]>ut  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Elton,  Harriet  will   imt 
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Vke  to  sit,  —  she  thinks  so  little  of  her  own 
beauty.  Did  not  y<m  observe  her  manner  of  an- 
swering me?  How  completely  it  meant,  '  Why 
should  my  picture  be  drawn?'" 

<'  Oh,  yes,  1  observed  it,  I  assure  you.  It  was 
not  lost  on  me.  But  still  I  cannot  imagine  she 
would  not  be  persuaded." 

Harriet  was  soon  back  again,  and  the  proposal 
almost  immediately  made;  and  she  had  no  scru- 
ples which  could  stand  many  minutes  against  the 
earnest  i)ressing  of  both  the  others.  Emma  wished 
to  go  to  work  directly,  and  therefore  produced  the 
portfolio  containing  her  various  attempts  at  por- 
traits, for  not  one  of  them  had  ever  been  finished, 
that  they  might  decide  together  on  the  best  size 
for  Harriet.  Her  many  beginnings  were  dis- 
played. Miniatures,  half-lengths,  whole-lengths, 
pencil,  crayon,  and  water-colors  had  been  all  tried 
in  turn.  She  had  always  wanted  to  do  every- 
thing, and  had  made  more  progress  both  in  draw- 
ing and  music  than  many  might  have  done  with 
so  little  labor  as  she  would  ever  submit  to.  She 
played  and  sang,  and  drew  in  almost  every  style; 
but  steadiness  had  always  been  wanting;  and  in 
nothing  had  she  approached  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence which  she  would  have  been  glad  to  command, 
aud  ought  not  to  have  failed  of.  She  was  not 
much  deceived  as  to  her  own  skill,  either  as  an 
artist  or  a  musician;  but  she  was  not  unwilling  to 
have  others  deceived,  or  sorry  to  know  her  repu- 
tation for  accomplishment  often  higher  than  it 
deserved. 

There   was   merit    in    every   drawing, —  in    the 
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lea.t  finUhoa,  V^'^'^^^^l^^^nc\.  loss,  ov  1. 
spirited;  but  iKul  "--J^^^j,,  delight  and  .1... 
there  been  ten  tunes      «»■,  ,_^^,^    ,„, 

ration  o£  ber  two   -"U^^  "  ^^,,     A  l.k 

the  same.     Tbey  ««.-  b  *  ^  ^Voodbou. 
ness  pleases  evevybodj ,   ami 

pevfonnauces  must  be  cai-i  a  ■  ^^^^      ^^^^„    ^, 

^    aNo   g'-<--\  T"''(/l;^v«  family  to  ... 

Emma.      "I   ''^^^   ""'^  ;^he",  - anotbev    of   v 

from.     There    is    ."Y    ^f^  ^„  his  ,.iot. 

father;    but  the   idea  o^jfj,^,  <„,y  taU.  I 

made  him  so  "«=;;V>"»«  *^*;  ;  ,.,       like,  thev,!. 

hy  stealth;  neither  of      -™  "  ^  ^^^   again, 

jLs.  Weston   agaim  am    a  -  ,„,  uiu, 

,ee.     Dear    Mrs.    Weston,  J^^^^   ^.^  ^^,|„ 

friend  on  every  «";,„,  lister;  and  v,, 
ever  1  asked  her.     Ihere  '>■!">  j  t,,,  , 

;;ite  her  own  little  elegant  h^uie,  ^  ^.,^^„^ 

iot  unlike.     I  ^^7f'}  ';*'L  longer;  but  sbc 
„fher,ifslle^v.nddlu^e    aUj^^;  ,,.,, 

in  such  a  hnvry  to  Ime  ,^^^^^^^  , 

that  she  wouW  not   be  q  ^^^^^  ^^„ 

,U  my  attempts  a^hieeo^^  John  and  Bella,.: 
there  they  are,  Hu.iy  ^        ^nd  any  on 

one  end  of  the  «  '^'^    *»  *  ^  „j  the  rest.     »1"; 

them  might  >1"  *"'■  f  '"^awn   that  I    conU 
,0  eager  to  have   them    Ua«        ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ , 

refuse;  hut  there  '^  "»  ";       ^ou  know;  .v« 
or  four  years  old  «ta.       stiU    5     ^^^^^^^^  ^j  ,. 

it  he   very    easy  to   '^J^.         unless  .1.- 
heyondtheairaml^on     -o^,^^^^^^^ 

-"^:ei^'"£etmy%ltchofthefour..., 
ever  weie. 
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IS  a  hahy.  I  took  him  as  lie  was  sleeping  <>n  the 
80fa,  and  it  is  as  strong  a  likeness  of  liis  eoekade 
as  you  'vonld  wish  to  see.  He  had  nestled  down 
his  hejul  most  conveniently:  tliat 's  v«'ry  like. 
I  am  ratner  prcmd  of  little  George.  The  corner 
of  tlie  s(»t'a  is  very  good.  TluMi  liere  is  my  hist,"  — 
unclosing  a  pretty  sketch  of  a  gentleman  in  small 
size,  whole-length, —  ''my  last  and  my  best, — 
my  brother,  ]Vlr.  John  Knightley.  This  did  not 
want  much  of  being  finished,  when  I  put  it  away 
in  a  pet,  and  vowed  I  would  never  take  another 
likeness.  I  could  not  help  being  provoked;  for 
after  all  my  pains,  and  when  I  had  really  made  a 
very  good  likeness  of  it  (jVIrs.  Weston  and  I  were 
quite  agreed  in  thinking  it  very  like),  only  too 
handsome,  too  flattering,  but  that  was  a  fault  on 
the  right  side,  — after  all  this,  came  poor  d(;ar  Isa- 
bella's cold  approbation  of — 'Yes,  it  was  a  little 
like;  but  to  be  sure  it  did  not  do  him  justice.' 
We  had  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  persuading 
him  to  sit  at  all.  It  was  made  a  great  favor  of, 
and  altogether  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear ;  and 
so  I  never  would  finish  it,  to  have  it  apologized 
over  as  an  unfavorable  likeness,  to  every  morning 
visitor  in  Brunswick  Square;  and,  as  I  said,  I 
did  then  forswear  ever  drawing  anybody  again. 
But  for  Harriet's  sake,  or  rather  for  my  own, 
and  as  there  are  no  husbands  and  wives  in 
the   case   at  present,   I  will  break  my  resolution 


now. 


jj 


Vi 


]|Cr.  Elton   seemed  very  properly  struck  and  de 
ligltted   by   the    idea,    and   was    repeating,    "No 
husbands  and  wives  in  the  case  at  2^^6sent,  indeed, 
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a.s  3'ou  ol)sorvo;  exactly  so,  —  no  linsbaiids  an 
wives,"  with  so  iiiteivstiiig  a  consciousness  tli 
Enuua  he^au  to  consider  whether  slie  had  ii 
better  h'ave  them  together  at  once.  ]>iit  as  >1, 
wanted  to  he  drawing,  the  declaration  must  \\a 
a  little  longer. 

She  had  soon  fixed  on  the  size  and  sort  of  jm 
trait.  It  was  to  be  a  whole-length  in  water-c<)l<ii> 
like  Mr.  John  Knjghtley's,  and  was  destined,  ; 
she  could  please  herself,  to  hold  a  very  honorulii 
station  over  the  mantelpiece. 

The  sitting  began;  and  Harriet,  smiling  ai 
blushing,  and  afraid  of  not  keeping  her  attiliK 
and  countenance,  presented  a  very  sweet  mixtni 
of  youtliful  expressioii  to  the  steady  eyes  of  tl 
artist.  But  there  was  no  doing  anything,  wi; 
Mr.  Elton  fidgeting  behind  her  and  watcliiii 
every  touch.  She  gave  him  credit  for  statioiiiii 
himself  where  he  might  gaze  and  gaze  again  wii 
out  offence;  but  was  really  obliged  to  put  an  ii; 
to  it,  and  request  him  to  place  himself  elsewlui 
It  tlien  occurred  to  her  to  employ  him  in  readiiij,: 

"If  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  read  to  them. 
would   be    a   kindness    indeed!     It   would   unm 
away  the   dif^-julties  of  her  part,   and  lessen  t: 
irksomeness  of  Miss  Smith's." 

Mr.  Elton  was  only  too  happy.  Harriet  I: 
tened,  and  Emma  drew  in  peac  .  She  mu -t  .ill 
him  to  be  sstill  frequently  coming  to  look,  — iii 
thing  less  w^ould  certainly  have  been  too  little 
a  lover;  and  he  was  ready  at  the  smallest  iiit 
mission  of  the  pencil  cd  jump  up  and  see  * 
progress,   and  be   cluirmed.     Vbere  was    no  bii: 
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^Hsph'ased    with    sncli    an  enconrager,   for  liis   ad- 
|irati(»n   made  him  discern  a  likeness  almost   l)e- 
re    it  was  possible.      Slu?    conld   not  res[)ect  hi.s 
^e,   hut  his   love  and  liis  comjdaisance  were  uu- 
lcei»tionable. 

The  sitting  was  altogether  very  satisfactory: 
t^  was  (juite  enough  [>leased  with  the  iirst  day's 
iriletch  to  wish  to  go  on.  There  was  no  want  of 
Mceness:  she  had  been  fortunate  in  the  attitude; 
attd  as  she  meant  to  throw  in  a  little  improvement 
tft  the  figure,  to  give  a  little  more  height  and 
Oansiderably  more  elegance,  she  had  great  conli- 
dince  of  its  being  in  every  way  a  pretty  drawing 
■I  last,  and  of  its  filling  its  destined  place  with 
fl||edit  to  them  InAh; — a  standing  memorial  of 
tHe  beauty  of  one,  the  skill  of  the  other,  and  the 
lliendship  of  both;  with  as  many  other  agreeable 
ajpociations  as  Mr.  Elton's  very  promising  at- 
flnncnt  was  likely  to  add. 

[Lirriet    was  to    sit    again    the    next    day;    and 
r.   Elton,    just   as    he  ought,   entreated  for   tlio 
(||rmission    of    attending    and    reading   to   them 
bin. 

|*']^y  all    means.      VV'e  shall  be  most  happy  to 

<j(||3sider  you  as  one  of  the  jMrty." 

fXh(.i    same   civilities    and   courtesies,    the    same 

Scess  ind  satisfa(;tion,    took  place  on   the  mor- 

i\  and  accompanied  the  whole   progress  of  the 

^ture,  which  was  rapid  and  happy.     Everybody 

|o  saw  it  was   pleased;   but    Mr.  Elton  was   in 

>tiuual  raptures,  and  defended  it  through  every 

Dicisin. 

'*Miss  Woodhouse  has  given  her  friend  the  only 
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beauty  she  wanted,"  observed  Mrs.  Weston  tn 
liini,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  that  she  was  ail- 
dressing  a  h)ver.  "  Tlie  expression  of  the  eye  h 
most  correct,  but  Miss  Sniitli  lias  not  those  eye- 
brows  and  eyelashes.  It  is  the  fault  of  her  fmv 
that  she  has  them  not." 

"  Do  you  think  so?  "  replied  he.  ''I  caniint 
agree  with  you.  It  appears  to  me  a  most  perfcc: 
resemblance  in  every  feature.  I  never  saw  sucli 
a  likeness  in  my  life.  We  must  allow  for  tlu 
effect  of  shade,  you  know." 

''You  have  made  her  too  tall,  Emma,"  said 
Mr.  Knightley. 

Emma  knew  that  she  had,  but  would  not  o\vii 
it;  and  Mr.   Elton  warmly  added, — 

"  Oh,  no,  — certainly  not  too  tall,  — not  in  tlif 
least  too  tall.  Consider  she  is  sitting  down, 
which  naturally  presents  a  different  —  which  in 
short  gives  exactly  the  idea;  and  the  propw 
tions  must  be  preserved,  you  know.  Proportions, 
foreshortening, — oh,  no;  it  gives  one  exactly  tlit 
idea  of  such  a  height  as  Miss  Smith's,  —  exactlj 
so,   indeed." 

''It  is  very  pretty,"  said  Mr.  Woodhouse. 
*'So  prettily  done!  Just  as  ^''our  drawings  a! 
ways  are,  my  dear.  I  do  not  know  anybody  avIi 
draws  so  well  as  you  do.  The  only  thing  I  d 
not  thoroughly  like  is  that  she  seems  to  be  sittiiii: 
out  of  doors,  with  only  a  little  shawl  over  hi 
shoulders ;  and  it  makes  one  think  she  must  ciitcl; 
cold." 

' '  But,  my  dear  papa,  it  is  supposed  to  be  sum 
mer,  a  warm  day  in  summer.     Look  at  the  tree!' 
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**r>ut  it  is  never  safe  to  sit  out  of  doors,   my 

dear.'' 

«  Ynu,  sir,  may  say  anythincr,"  cried  Mr.  Elton; 
"but  I  must  confess  tliat  I  rcganl  it  as  a  most 
hapi>y  tlion<;lit,  tlie  placing  Miss  Smith  out  of 
doors;  and  the  tree  is  touclied  with  such  inimita- 
ble spirit!  Any  other  situation  wouhl  liave  been 
mucli  less  in  character.  Tlio  na'irete  of  .Miss 
Smith's  manners,  and  altogether  —  oil,  it  is  most 
admirable!  I  cannot  keep  my  eyes  from  it.  I 
never  saw  such  a  likeness." 

The  next  thing  wanted  was  to  get  the  picture 
framed;  and  liere  were  a  few  difficulties.  It  must 
be  done  directly;  it  must  be  done  in  London;  the 
order  must  go  through  the  hands  of  some  intelli- 
gent ])erson  whose  taste  could  be  depended  on ;  and 
Isabella,  the  usual  doer  of  all  commissions,  must 
not  be  apj)lied  to,  because  it  was  December,  and 
Mr.  Woodhouse  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  her  stir- 
ring out  of  her  bouse  in  the  fogs  of  December.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  distress  known  to  Mr.  Elton 
than  it  was  removed.  His  gallantry  was  always 
on  the  alert.  "Might  he  be  trusted  with  the  com- 
mission, what  infinite  pleasure  should  he  have  in 
executing  it !  He  could  ride  to  London  at  any  time. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  how  much  he  should  be 
gratified  by  being  employed  on  such  an  errand." 

**He  was  too  good!  —  she  could  not  endure  the 
thought!  —  she  would  not  give  him  such  a  trouble- 
some office  for  the  world !  "  — brought  on  the  desired 
repetition  of  entreaties  and  assurances,  and  a  very 
few  minutes  settled  the  business. 

^\\  Elton  was  to  take  the  drawing  to  London, 
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('lirutse  tlic  framo,  and  j^ivo  tlu*  directions;  ai 
Kninia  tli(»iif;;lit  slic  C(»uld  so  jtark  it  as  to  iii-n 
its  safety  vvithtuit  niiu'li  in(!oninio<lin<:j  liini,  win 
he  .seemed  mostly  t'eartul  of  not  being  incomnmd, 
enough. 

"  Wliat   a  j)recious  deposit!  "  said   lie,   wiili 
tender  sigh,   as  he  received  it. 

*'  This  man  is  almost  too  gallant  to  he  in  hive, 
thonght  Emma.  "I  should  say  so,  but  that  1  sir 
pose  there  may  be  a  hundred  different  ways  of  heii 
in  h)ve.  He  is  an  excellent  young  man,  and  \vi 
suit  Harriet  exactly:  it  will  be  an  *  exactly  si 
as  he  says  himself;  but  he  does  sigh  and  languid 
and  study  for  com[>liments  rather  more  than  1  ((ni 
endure  as  a  principal.  I  come  in  for  a  pretty  <,ni: 
share  as  a  second.  But  it  is  his  gratitude  on  Ha 
riet's  account." 
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CTIArXER  VII. 

'A 

TiiK  very  day  of  Mr.  Elton^s  going  to  London  pro- 
duced a  fiv.sh  occasion  for  Emma's  services  towards 
her  friend.  Harriet  had  l»eeii  at  Ilartlield,  as  usual, 
soon  after  breakfast,  and  after  a  time  had  gone 
hdnie  to  return  again  to  d'liner:  slie  returned,  and 
sooner  tlian  had  been  talked  of,  and  with  an  agi- 
tated, hurried  look,  announcing  something  extra- 
ordinary to  have  ha|)[)ened  which  she  was  longing 
to  tell.  Half  a  minute  brought  it  all  out.  She 
luid  heanl,  as  soon  as  she  got  back  to  Mrs.  God- 
dard's,  that  JMr.  Martin  had  been  there  an  houp 
before,  and  finding  she  was  not  at  home,  not  i)ar- 
ticularly  expected,  had  left  a  little  parcel  for  her 
from  one  of  his  sisters,  and  gone  away;  and  on 
opening  this  parcel  she  had  actually  found,  be- 
sides the  tsvo  songs  which  she  had  lent  Elizabeth 
to  copy,  a  letter  to  herself;  and  this  letter  was 
from  him,  from  Mr.  jMartin,  and  contained  a  direct 
proposal  of  marriage.  '' Who  could  have  thought 
itt  She  was  so  surprised  she  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  Yes,  quite  a  proposal  of  marriage;  and  a 
very  good  letter,  —  at  least,  she  thought  so.  And 
he  wrote  as  if  he  really  loved  her  very  much  —  but 
she  did  not  know  —  and  so  she  w^as  come  as  fast  as 
she  could  to  ask  Miss  Woodhouse  svhat  she  should 
do."  Emma  was  half  ashamed  of  her  friend  for 
seeming  so  pleased  and  so  doubtful. 

fwvor..  I.  — 5 
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*' TJpou  my  word, "  she  criod,  *'the  young  man 
is  determined  not  to  lose  anything  for  want  of  ask- 
ing.    He  will  connect  liiniself  well  if  he  can." 

''Will  you  read  the  letter?"  cried  Harriet. 
*'Pray  do.     I'd  rather  you  would." 

Emma  was  not  sorry  to  be  pressed.  She  read, 
and  was  surprised.  The  style  of  the  letter  was  much 
above  her  expectation.  There  were  not  merely  no 
grammatical  errors,  but  as  a  composition  it  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  gentleman :  the  language, 
thouj^h  plain,  was  strong  and  unaffected,  and  the 
sentiments  it  conveyed  very  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  writer.  It  was  short,  but  expressed  good  sense, 
Avarm  attachment,  liberality,  propriety,  even  deli- 
cacy of  feeling.  She  paused  over  it,  while  Harriet 
stood  anxiously  watching  for  h^v  opinion,  with  .1 
''  Well,  well,"  and  wrs  at  last  forced  to  add,  "  Is 
it  a  good  letter,  or  is  it  too  short?  " 

''Yes,  indeed,  a  very  good  letter,"  replied  Emma, 
r?.':her  slowl}'",  —  "so  good  a  letter,  Harriet,  that, 
everything  considered,  I  think  one  of  his  sisters 
must  have  helped  him.  T  can  hardly  imaj','ine  the 
young  man  whom  I  saw  talking  with  you  the  other 
day  could  ex2)ress  himself  so  well,  if  left  quite  fn 
his  own  powers;  and  yet  it  is  not  the  style  of  ;i 
woman,  — no,  certainly,  it  is  too  strong  and  concise, 
not  diffuse  enough  for  a  woman.  No  doubt  he  is  ;i 
sensible  man,  and  I  suppose  may  have  a  naturnl 
talent  for  - —  thinks  strongly  and  clearly  —  and  when 
he  takes  a  pen  in  hand,  his  thoughts  naturally  find 
proper  words.  It  is  so  with  some  men.  Yes,  I 
understand  the  sort  of  mind, —  vigorous,  decided, 
with  sentiments  to  a  certain  point,  not  coarse.     A 
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better  written  letter,  Harriet,"  returning  it,  ''than 
I  had  exi>ected." 

''Well,"  said  the  still  waiting  Harriet,  —  "  well 
—  and  —  and  what  shall  I  do?  " 

"What  shall  you  do!  In  what  respect?  Do 
you  mean  with  regard  to  this  letter?  " 

"Yes." 

"  But  what  are  you  in  douht  of?  You  must 
answer  it,   of  course  —  and  speedily." 

"  Yes.  But  what  shall  I  say?  Dear  Miss 
Woodhouse,   do  advise  me." 

"Oh,  no,  no:  the  letter  had  much  better  be  all 
your  own.  You  will  express  yourself  very  prop- 
erly, I  am  sure.  There  is  no  danger  of  your  not 
being  intelligible,  which  is  the  first  thing.  Your 
meaning  must  be  unequivocal,  — no  doubts  or  de- 
murs; and  sucli  expressions  of  gratitude  and  con- 
cern for  the  pain  you  are  inflicting  as  propriety 
reijuires,  will  present  themselves  unbidden  to  your 
mind,  I  am  persuaded.  You  need  not  be  prompted 
to  write  with  the  appearance  of  sorrow  for  his 
disappointment." 

"  You  think  I  ought  to  refuse  him,  then?  "  said 
Harriet,  looking  down. 

"  Ought  to  refuse  him!  My  dear  Harriet,  what 
do  you  mean?  Are  you  in  any  doubt  as  to  that? 
I  thought  —  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  perhaps  [  have 
been  under  a  mistake.  I  certainly  hi.ve  been  mis- 
understanding you,  if  you  feel  in  djubt  as  to  the 
purport  of  your  answer.  I  had  imagined  you  were 
consuliing  me  only  as  to  the  wording  of  it." 

Harriet  was  silent.  With  a  little  reserve  of 
manner,  Emma  continued, — 
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*'  You  moan  to  return  a  favorable  answer,  1 
collect." 

*'  No,  I  do  not;  that  18,  I  do  not  mean  —  What 
shall  I  do?  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do? 
Pray,  dear  Miss  Woodhouse,  tell  me  what  I  ought 
to  do." 

*'I  shall  not  give  you  any  advice,  Harriet.  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  is  a  point 
which  you  must  settle  with  your  own  feelings." 

''  I  had  no  notion  that  he  liked  me  so  very 
much,"  said  Harriet,  contem[dating  the  letter. 
For  a  little  while  Emma  persevered  in  her  silence; 
but  beginning  to  apin-ehend  the  bewitching  flat- 
tery of  that  letter  might  be  too  powerful,  sho 
thought  it  best  to  say, — 

''I  lay  it  dowMi  as  a  general  rule,  Harriet,  that 
if  a  woman  doubts  as  to  whether  she  should  accept 
a  man  or  not,  she  certainly  ought  to  refuse  him. 
If  she  can  hesitate  as  to  'Yes,'  she  ought  to  say 
*No'  directly.  It  is  not  a  state  to  be  safely  en- 
tered into  with  doubtful  feelings,  with  half  a  heart. 
I  thought  it  my  duty  as  a  friend,  and  older  than 
yourself,  to  say  thus  much  to  you;  but  do  not 
imagine  that  I  want  to  influence  you." 

*'0h,  no,  I  am  sure  you  are  a  great  deal  too 
kind  to — but  if  you  would  just  advise  me  what  I 
had  best  do; — no,  no,  I  do  not  mean  that, — as 
you  say,  one's  mind  ought  to  be  quite  made  up,  — 
one  should  not  be  hesitating,  — it  is  a  very  seri- 
ous thing.  It  will  be  safer  to  say  *No, '  perhaps. 
Do  you  think  I  had  better  say  ' No  '?  " 

*'Not  for  the  world,"  said  Emma,  smiling 
graciously,  **  would  I  advise  you  either  way.     You 
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must  be  the  best  judge  of  your  own  happiness.  Jf 
yuu  prefer  Mr.  Martin  to  every  other  person,  if 
you  think  him  tlie  most  agreeable  man  you  have 
ever  been  in  company  with,  why  should  you  hesi- 
tate? You  blusii,  Harriet.  Does  anybody  else 
occur  to  you  at  this  moment  under  such  a  (hdini- 
tioii?  Harriet,  Harriet,  do  not  deceive  yourself; 
do  not  be  run  away  with  by  gratitude  and  com- 
passion. At  this  moment  whom  are  you  think- 
ing of?  " 

The  sym[)toms  were  favorable.  Instead  of  an- 
swering, Harriet  turned  away  confused,  and  stood 
thoughtfully  by  the  fire;  and  though  the  letter 
was  still  in  her  hand,  it  was  now  mechanically 
twisted  about  without  regard.  Emma  waited  the 
result  with  impatience,  but  not  without  strong 
lioi)es.  At  last,  with  some  hesitation,  Harriet 
said,  — 

''  jVIiss  Woodhouse,  as  you  will  not  give  me  your 
o[)inion,  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can  by  myself;  and 
I  have  now  quite  determined,  and  really  almost 
made  up  my  mind,  to  refuse  Mr.  Martin.  Do  you 
think  I  am  right?" 

*' Perfectly,  perfectly  right,  my  dearest  Harriet; 
you  are  doing  just  what  you  ought.  While  you 
were  at  all  in  suspense,  I  kept  my  feelings  to  my- 
self, but  now  that  you  are  so  completely  decided  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  approving.  Dear  Harriet,  I 
give  myself  joy  of  this.  It  would  have  grieved  me 
to  lose  your  acquaintance,  which  must  have  been 
tlie  consequence  of  your  marrying  Mr.  Martin. 
AVhile  you  were  in  the  smallest  degree  wavering,  I 
said  nothing  about   it,  because  I  would  not  inllu- 
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ence;  but  it  would  luiv^o  bt'en  tho  loss  of  a  friond 
to  iiie.  I  could  not  lijivo  visited  Mrs.  llobert  J\Ijir 
tiu,  of  Abbey-Mill  Farm.  Nowl  aui  secure  of  you 
forever." 

Harriet  had  not  surmised  her  own  danger,  but 
the  idea  of  it  struck  her  forcibly. 

"You  could  not  have  visited  ine!"  she  cried, 
looking  aghast.  ''Xo,  to  be  sure  you  C(mld  not; 
but  I  never  thought  of  that  before.  That  would 
jiave  been  too  dreadful!  What  an  escape!  Dear 
IVliss  WoodhousC;  I  would  not  give  \i\)  the  pleasure 
and  honor  of  being  iutimate  with  you  for  anything 
in  the  world.'' 

**  Indeed,  Harriet,  it  would  have  been  a  severe 
pang  to  lose  you;  but  it  must  have  been.  You 
would  have  thrown  yourself  out  of  all  good  society. 
I  must  have  given  you  up." 

*'Dear  me!  How  should  I  ever  have  borne  it? 
It  would  have  killed  me  never  to  come  to  Hartfield 
any  more." 

''Dear,  affectionate  creature!  You  banished  to 
Abbey-Mill  Farm!  You  confined  to  the  society  of 
the  illiterate  and  vulgar  all  your  life!  I  wonder 
how  the  young  man  could  have  the  assurance  to 
ask  it.  He  must  have  a  pretty  good  opinion  of 
himself." 

''I  do  not  think  he  is  conceited  either,  in  gen- 
eral," said  Harriet,  her  conscience  opposing  such 
censure;  '*at  least  he  is  very  good-natured,  and  1 
shall  always  feel  much  obliged  to  him,  and  have  a 
great  regard  for  —  but  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  —  and  you  know,  though  he  may  like 
me,  it  does  not  follow  that  1  should  —  and,  cer- 
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tainlv»  T  must  confess  that  since  my  visiting  liere 
I  have  seen  })(M)i)le  —  and  if  one  conies  to  compare 
tliciii,  person  and  manners,  tliere  is  no  comparison 
at  all,  one  is  so  very  handsome  and  agreeable, 
lldwever,  I  <lo  really  think  Mr.  Martin  a  very 
iimiablo  young  man,  and  have  a  great  opinion  of 
liini;  and  his  being  so  much  attached  to  mo  —  and 
liis  writing  such  a  letter  —  but  as  to  leaving  you, 
it  is  what  I  would  not  do  upon  any  consideration." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  own  sweet  little 
friend.  We  will  not  be  parted.  A  woman  i.s  not 
to  marry  a  man  merely  because  she  is  asked,  or 
because  he  is  attached  to  her,  and  can  write  a  tol- 
erable letter." 

''Oil,  no;  and  it  is  but  a  short  letter  too." 

Einnia  felt  the  bad  taste  of  her  friend,  but  let  it 
pass  with  a  *' Very  true;  and  it  would  be  a  small 
consolation  to  her,  for  the  clownish  manner  which 
might  be  offending  her  every  hour  of  the  day,  to 
know  that  her  husband  could  write  a  good  letter." 

**01i,  yes,  very.  Nobody  cares  for  a  letter;  the 
thing  is,  to  he  always  happy  with  pleasant  com- 
panions. I  am  quite  determined  to  refuse  him. 
Ihit  how  shall  I  do?     What  shall  1  say?  " 

Emma  assured  her  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  answer,  and  advised  its  being  written 
directly,  which  was  agreed  to,  in  the  hope  of  her 
assistance;  and  though  Emma  continued  to  protest 
against  any  assistance  being  wanted,  it  was  in  fact 
given  in  the  formation  of  every  sentence.  The 
looking  over  his  letter  again,  in  replying  to  it,  had 
such  a  softening  tendency  that  it  was  particularly 
necessary  to  brace  her  up  with  a  few  decisive  ex- 
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pressious ;  and  she  was  so  very  much  concerned  at 
the  idea  of  making  hiin  unhappy,  and  tliought  so 
much  of  wliat  liis  motliei"  and  sisters  Avould  think 
and  say,  and  was  so  anxious  tliat  they  sliouhl  not 
fancy  her  ungrateful,  tliat  Emma  helieved  if  tlie 
young  man  had  come  in  her  way  at  that  moment, 
he  would  luive  been  accepted,  after  all. 

This  letter,  however,  was  written  and  sealed  and 
sent.  The  business  was  finished,  and  Harriet  safe. 
Slie  was  ratlier  low  all  the  evening;  but  Emma 
oonld  allow  for  her  amiable  regrets,  and  sometimes 
relieved  them  by  speaking  of  her  own  affection, 
sometimes  by  bringing  forward  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Elton. 

"I  shall  never  be  invited  to  Abbey-Mill  again." 
was  said  in  rather  a  sorrowful  tone. 

*'Nor,  if  you  were,  could  I  ever  bear  to  part 
with  you,  my  Harriet.  You  are  a  great  <leal  t(to 
necessary  at  Hart  Held  to  be  spared  to  Abbey- 
Mill." 

*'And  I  am  sure  I  should  never  want  to  go 
there;    for   I   am  never   happy  but  at   Hartfield."  ^Hhear 

Some  time   afterwards  it  was:    *^I  think  Mrs. 
Goddard  would  be  very  much  surprised  if  she  knew  ^ 
what  had  happened.     I  am  sure  Miss  Nash  would, 
—  for  Miss  Nash  thinks  her  own  sister  very  well 
married,  and  it  is  only  a  linen-draper." 

••'One  should  be  sorry  to  see  greater  ]n'ide  or  re- 
finement in  the  teacher  of  a  school,  Harriet.  I 
dare  say  Miss  Nash  would  envy  you  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  this  of  being  married.  Even  this  con- 
quest would  appear  valuable  in  her  eyes.  As  to 
anything  superior  for  you,  I  suppose  she  is  quite 
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ill  the  dark.  The  attentions  of  a  certain  person 
can  hardly  be  among  the  tittle-tattle  of  llighbnry 
yet.  Hitherto  I  fancy^  you  and  1  are  the  only  peo- 
ple to  whom  his  looks  and  manners  have  explained 
tlicniselves." 

Harriet  blushed  and  smiled,  and  said  something 
about  wondering  that  peojjle  should  like  her  so 
much.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Elton  was  certainly  cheer- 
ing; but  still,  after  a  time,  she  was  tender-hearted 
again  towards  the  rejected  Mr.  Martin. 

"Now  he  has  got  my  letter,"  said  she,  softly. 
"I  wonder  what  they  are  all  doing — whether  his 
sisters  know  —  if  he  is  unhappy,  they  will  be  un- 
happy too.  1  hope  he  will  not  mind  it  so  very 
much," 

"  Let  us  tliink  of  those  among  our  absent  friends 
who  are  more  cheerfully  employed,"  cried  Emma. 
*' At  thio  moment,  perhaps,  Mr.  Elton  is  showing 
your  })icture  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  telling  how 
much  more  beautiful  is  the  original,  and  after  be- 
ing asked  for  it  five  or  six  times,  allowing  them  to 
liear  your  name,  your  own  dear  name." 

"  M}'^  picture!     But  he  has  left  my  picture  in 
iBond  Street." 

"Has  he  so!     Then  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  El- 

jton.     Ko,    my  dear  little  modest  Harriet,   do[)end 

iupon  it,  the  picture  will  not  be  in  IJond  Street  till 

f  just  before  he  mounts  his  horse  to-morrow.     It  is 

his  companion  all  this  evening,  his  solace,  his  de- 

rlight.     It  opens  his  designs  to  his  family,  it  intro- 

iduces  you  among  them,    it    diffuses   through   tlie 

^jarty    those   pleasantest   feelings   of    our   nature, 
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eager  curiosity  and  warm  prepossession.  How 
cheerful,  how  animated,  how  suspicious,  how  busy 
their  imaginations  all  are!  " 

Harriet   smiled    again,    and   her    smiles    grew 
•stronger 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Harriet  slef)t  at  Harttield  that  night.  For  some 
weeks  past  she  had  been  spending  more  tlian  half 
lier  time  there,  md  gradually  getting  to  have 
a  bedroom  appropriated  to  herself;  and  Emma 
judged  it  best  in  every  respect,  safest  and  kindest, 
to  keep  ner  with  them  as  much  as  possible  just  at 
presen*  She  was  obliged  to  go  the  next  morning, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  to  Mrs.  Goddard's;  but  it  was 
then  to  be  settled  that  she  should  return  to  Hart- 
tield, to  make  a  regular  visit  of  some  days. 

While  she  was  gone,  Mr.  Knightley  called,  and 
sat  some  time  wdth  Mr.  Woodhouse  and  Emma, 
till  Mr.  Woodhouse,  who  had  previously  made  up 
his  mind  to  walk  out,  was  persuaded  by  his  daugh- 
ter not  to  defer  it,  and  was  induced  by  the  en- 
treaties of  both,  though  against  the  scruples  of  his 
own  civility,  to  leave  Mr.  Knightley  for  that  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Knightley,  who  had  nothing  of  cere- 
mony about  him,  was  offering,  by  his  short,  decided 
answers,  an  amusing  contrast  to  the  protracted 
ajwlogies  and  civil  hesitations  of  the  other. 

"Well,  I  believe,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr. 
Knightley,  if  you  will  not  consider  me  as  doing 
a  very  rude  thing,  I  shall  take  Emma's  advice  and 
go  out  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  As  the  sun  is 
out,  I  believe  I  had  better  take  my  three  turns 
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while  T  can.     I  treat  you  without  ceremony,  "Mr. 
Kiiij^hth'y.     We  invalids  think  we  are  privilege(l 


people 
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My  dear  sir,  do  not  make  a  stranger  of  me. 


>> 


**I  leave  an  excellent  substitute  in  my  daugh- 
ter. Emma  will  be  happy  to  entertain  you.  And 
therefore  I  think  I  will  beg  your  excuse,  and  take 
my  three  turns,  — my  winter  walk 


,  >j 


''You  cannot  do  better,  sir, 


j> 


"  I  would  ask  for  the  pleasure  of  your  company, 
Mr.  Knightley,  but  I  am  a  very  slow  walker,  and 
my  pace  would  be  tedious  to  you;  and,  besides, 
you  have  another  long  walk  before  you,  to  Donwell 
Abbey." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you.  I  am  going  this 
moment  myself;  and  1  think  the  sooner  you  go 
the  better.  I  will  fetch  your  greatcoat,  and  open 
the  garden  door  for  you." 

Mr.  Woodhouse  at  last  was  off;  but  Mr.  Knight- 
ley, instead  of  being  immediately  off  likewise, 
sat  drwn  again,  seemingly  inclined  for  more  chat. 
He  began  speaking  of  Harriet,  and  sj^eaking  of 
her  with  more  voluntary  praise  than  Emma  had 
ever  heard  before. 

"  I  cannot  rate  her  beauty  as  you  do,"  said  he; 
''but  she  is  a  pretty  little  creature,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  very  well  of  her  disposition.  Her 
character  depends  upon  those  she  is  with;  but  in 
good  hands  she  wall  turn  out  a  valuable  woman." 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so;  and  the  good  hands, 
I  hope,  may  not  be  wanting." 

"Come,"  said  he,  "you  are  anxious  for  a  com- 
pliment, so  I  will  tell  you  that  you  have  improved 
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her.  You  have  curod  lior  of  lior  school-girl's 
critrcfle;  «he  reallv  does  you  credit." 

''Thank  you.  I  should  be  mortified,  indeed, 
if  I  did  not  believe  I  had  beun  of  some  use;  but  it 
is  not  everybody  who  will  bestow  praise  where 
they  may.  You  do  not  often  over[)ower  me 
with  it." 

''You  are  expecting  her  again,  you  say,  this 
morning?  " 

*' Almost  every  moment.  She  has  been  gone 
longer  already  than  she  intended." 

"Something  has  happened  to  delay  her;  some 
visitors,  perhaps. ' ' 

''Highbury  gossips!     Tiresome  wretches!  " 

''Harriet  may  not  consider  everybody  tiresome 
that  you  would." 

Emma  knew  this  was  too  true  for  contradic- 
tion, and  therefore  said  nothing.  He  presently 
added,  with  a  smile,  — 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  fix  on  times  or  places,  but 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
your  little  friend  will  soon  hear  of  something  to 
her  advantage." 

"Indeed!  how  so?  of  what  sort?" 

"A  very  serious  sort,  I  assure  you,"  still 
smiling. 

"  Very  serious !  lean  think  of  but  one  thing, 
—  who  is  in  love  with  her?  Who  makes  you 
their  confidant?" 

Emma  was  more  than  half  in  hopes  of  Mr. 
Elton's  having  dropped  a  hint.  Mr.  Knightley 
was  a  sort  of  general  friend  and  adviser,  and  she 
knew  Mr.  Elton  looked  up  to  him. 
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**I  liave  rc'iisoii  to  tliiiik,"  ho  replied,  "that 
Harriot  Siuitli  will  80011  have  an  ol't'cr  of  uiarriaj^v, 
and  from  a  most  un('xooi)tionalde  (juartur:  Kobcit 
Martin  is  the  man.  llcr  visit  to  Abbey-Mill,  this 
summer,  seems  to  liave  done  his  business.  He  is 
desi)erately  in  love,  and  means  to  marry  lier." 

"He  is  very  oblij^in^,''  said  Emnui;  "but  is 
he  sure  that  Harriet  means  to  marry  him?" 

"  Well,  well,  means  to  make  her  an  ofter,  then. 
Will  that  do?  He  eame  to  the  Abbey  two  even- 
ings ago,  on  pur[)ose  to  consult  me  about  it.  He 
knows  I  have  a  thorough  regard  for  him  and  all 
his  family,  and,  I  believe,  considers  me  as  one 
of  his  best  friends.  He  came  to  ask  me  whether 
I  thought  it  would  be  im[)rudent  in  him  to  settle 
so  early,  whether  I  thought  her  too  young,  — in 
short,  whether  I  approved  his  choice  altogether; 
having  some  apprehension,  perhaps,  of  her  being 
considered  (especially  since  your  making  so  much 
of  her)  a!S  in  a  line  of  society  above  him.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  with  all  that  he  said.  I  never 
hear  better  sense  from  any  one  than  Robert  Mar- 
tin. He  always  speaks  to  the  purpose;  open, 
straightforvk'ard,  and  very  well  judging.  He  told 
me  everything,  — his  circumstances  and  plans,  and 
wdiat  they  all  proposed  doing  in  the  event  of  his 
marriage.  He  is  an  excellent  young  man,  both 
as  son  and  brother.  I  had  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
vising him  to  marry.  He  proved  to  me  that  he 
could  afford  it;  and  that  being  the  case,  I  was 
convinced  he  could  not  do  hetter.  I  praised  the 
fair  lady,  too,  and  altogether  sent  him  aw^ay  very 
happy.     If    he   had   never   esteemed   my   opinion 
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Iicf'irc,  he  wouhl  liave  tlioiii^'ht  hij^'liiy  <>f  nie  then; 
and  1  (hire  say  left  the  house;  thinking  me  tlio 
licst  friend  and  connsidhn'  man  ever  liad.  Thin 
hai>[)ened  tlie  niglit  before  h\,st.  Now,  as  we  may 
fairly  snppos(»,  lie  would  not  allow  mueh  time  to 
pass  before  lie  s[»oke  to  the  lady,  and  as  he  does 
not  ai»p('ar  to  have  spoken  yesterday,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  should  be  at  Mrs.  Godchird's  to- 
day; and  she  may  be  detained  by  a  visitor,  without 
thinking  him  at  all  a  tiresome  wretch." 

''Fray,  Mr.  Knightle}^"  said  Emma,  who  had 
been  smiling  to  herself  through  a  great  part  of 
this  speech,  "how  do  yon  know  that  Mr.  Martin 
did  not  speak  yesterday?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  he,  surprised,  "I  do  not 
absolutely  know  it;  but  it  may  be  inferred.  Was 
not  she  the  whole  day  with  you?  " 

"Come,"  said  she,  "I  will  tell  you  something, 
in  return  for  what  you  have  told  me.  He  did 
speak  yesterday,  — that  is,  he  wrote,  and  was 
refused." 

This  was  obliged  to  be  repeated  before  it  conld 
be  believed;  and  Mr.  Knightley  actually  looked 
red  with  surprise  and  displeasure,  as  he  stood 
up,  in  tall  indignation,   and  said,  — 

"Then  she  is  a  greater  simpleton  than  I  ever 
believed  her.     AVhat  is  the  foolish  girl  about?  " 

"Oh,  to  be  sure,"  <  ied  Emma,  "it  is  always 
incomprehensible  to  a  ii;an  that  a  woman  should 
ever  refuse  an  offer  of  mnrriage.  A  man  always 
imagines  a  woman  to  be  ready  for  anybody  who 
asks  her." 

"Nonsense!  a  man  does  not  imagine  any  such 
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thing.  But  wliat  is  the  meaning  of  tliis?  Har- 
riet Smith  refuse  Kobert  Martin!  Madness,  if  il 
is  so;  but  I  hope  j^ou  are  mistaken." 

*' I  saw  her  answer;  nothing  could  be  clearer." 

''You  saw  her  answer!  You  wrote  her  answer 
too.  Emma,  this  is  your  doing.  You  persuaded 
her  to  refuse  him." 

•'•And  if  I  did  (wliich,  however,  I  am  far  from 
allowing),  I  should  not  feel  that  I  had  done  wrong. 
Mr.  Martin  is  a  very  respectable  young  man,  but 
I  cannot  achnit  him  tc  be  Harriet's  equal;  and  am 
rather  sur[)rised,  indeed,  that  he  should  have  ven- 
tured to  address  her.  By  your  account,  he  does 
seem  to  have  had  some  scruples.  It  is  a  pity  that 
they  were  ever  got  over." 

"Not  Harriet's  equal!  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Knight- 
ley,  loudly  and  warmly;  and  with  calmer  asperity 
added,  a  few  moments  afterwards:  "No,  he  is  not 
her  equal,  indeed,  for  he  is  as  much  her  superior 
in  sense  as  in  situation.  Emma,  your  infatuation 
about  that  girl  blinds  you.  What  are  Harriet 
Smitli's  claims,  either  of  birth,  nature,  or  educa- 
tion, to  any  connection  higher  than  Robert  JNIar- 
tin?  Slie  is  the  natural  daughter  of  nobody  knows 
whom,  with  probably  no  settled  provision  at  all, 
and  certainly  no  respectable  relations.  She  is 
known  only  as  parlor-boarder  at  a  common  school. 
She  is  not  a  sensible  girl,  nor  a  girl  of  any  infpr 
mation.  She  has  been  tangh  nothing  useful,  and 
is  too  young  and  too  simple  to  .  ive  acquired  any- 
thing herself.  At  her  age  she  cai  have  no  experi- 
ence; and,  with  her  little  wit,  is  nt)t  very  likely 
ever  to  have  any  that  can  avail  her.     She  is  pretty 
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and  slie  is  good-tempered,  and  tluit  is  all.  My 
(iitly  scruple  in  advising  the  mutch  was  on  his  ac- 
<'(>init,  as  being  beneath  his  deserts,  and  a  bad 
<(»iiuection  for  him.  I  IVlt  that,  as  to  fortune,  in 
all  j)r()bability  he  might  do  much  better;  and  that, 
as  to  a  rational  companion  or  useful  helpmate,  he 
could  not  do  worse.  IJut  I  could  not  reason  so  to 
a  num  in  love,  and  w^as  willing  to  trust  to  there 
being  no  harm  in  her;  to  her  having  that  sort  of 
disposition  which,  in  good  hands  like  his,  might 
be  easily  led  aright,  and  turn  out  very  well.  The 
advantage  of  the  match  I  felt  to  be  all  on  her  side, 
and  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  (nor  have  I  now) 
that  there  would  be  a  general  cry-out  upon  her 
extreme  good  luck.  Even  your  satisfaction  I 
made  sure  of.  It  crossed  my  mind  immediately 
that  you  would  not  regret  your  friend's  leaving 
TTighbury,  f(U'  the  sake  of  \wy  being  settled  so 
well.  I  remember  saying  to  myself,  'Even 
Emma,  with  all  her  partiality  for  Harriet,  \\'\\\ 
think  this  a  good  match.'" 

"  I  cannot  help  wonc'ering  at  your  knowing  so 
little  of  Emma  as  to  .'•say  any  such  thing.  VVliat! 
think  a  farmer  (and  with  all  his  sense  and  all  his 
merit  Mr.  Martin  is  nothing  more)  a  good  match 
for  my  intimate  friend!  Not  regret  her  leav- 
ing Highbury  for  the  sake  of  marrying  a  man 
whom  I  could  never  admit  as  an  ac(]uaintance  of 
my  own!  I  wonder  you  should  think  it  possible 
for  me  to  have  such  feelings.  I  assure  you  mine 
are  very  different.  I  must  think  your  statement 
by  no  means  fair.  You  are  not  just  to  Harriet's 
<laims.  They  would  be  estimated  very  differently 
vol,  I.  —  G 
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by  others  as  well  as  myself;  Mr.  Martin  may  be 
the  richest  of  the  two,  but  he  is  undoubtedly  her 
inferior  as  to  rank  in  80ciet3\  The  sphere  in 
which  she  moves  is  much  above  his.     It  would  be 


a  degradation." 


a 


A  degradation  to  illegitimacy  and  ignorance, 
to  be  married  to  a  respectable,  intelligent  gentle- 
man-farmer? " 

"As  to  the  circumstances  of  her  birth,  though 
in  a  legal  sense  she  may  be  called  Nobody,  it  will 
not  hold  in  common  sense.  She  is  not  to  pay  for 
the  offence  of  others,  by  being  held  below  the 
level  of  those  with  whom  she  is  brought  up.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  her  father  is  a  gentle- 
man—  and  a  geitleman  of  fortune.  Her  allow- 
ajice  is  very  liberal;  nothing  has  ever  Iteen  grudged 
for  her  improvement  or  comfort.  That  she  is  a 
gentleman's  daughter  io  indubitable  to  me;  that 
she  associates  with  gentlemen's  daughters,  no  one, 
I  apprehend,  will  deny.  She  is  superior  to  Mr. 
Eobert  Martin." 

''Whoever  miglit  be  her  parents,"  said  Mr. 
Knightley,  ''whoever  may  have  had  the  cliarge  of 
her,  it  does  not  a})pear  to  have  been  any  part  of 
their  plan  to  introduce  her  into  what  you  would 
call  good  society.  After  receiving  a  very  indiffer- 
ent education,  she  is  left  in  Mrs.  Goddard's  hands 
to  shift  as  she  can,  — to  move,  in  short,  in  IVIrs. 
Goddard's  line,  to  have  Mrs.  Goddard's  ac(pniint- 
ance.  Her  friends  evidently  thought  this  good 
enough  for  her;  and  it  was  good  enough.  She  de- 
sired nothing  better  herself.  Till  you  chose  to 
turn  her  into  a  friend,  her  mind  had  no  distaste  for 
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her  own  set,  nor  any  ambition  beyond  it.  She  was 
as  happy  as  possible  with  the  ]Martins  in  tlie  sum- 
mer. She  had  no  sense  of  superiority  then.  If 
slie  has  it  now,  you  liave  given  it.  You  have  been 
no  friend  to  Harriet  Smith,  Emma.  Robert  Mar- 
tin would  never  have  proceeded  so  far,  if  he  had 
not  felt  persuaded  of  her  not  being  disinclined  to 
him.  I  know  him  well.  He  has  too  much  real 
feeling  to  address  any  woman  on  the  hap-hazard  of 
selfish  passion;  and  as  to  conceit,  he  is  the  fur- 
thest from  it  of  any  man  I  know.  Depend  upon 
it,  he  had  encouragement." 

It  was  most  convenient  to  Emma  not  to  make  a 
direct  reply  to  this  assertion;  she  chose  rather  to 
take  up  her  own  line  of  the  subject  again. 

*^You  are  a  very  warm  friend  to  jMr.  Martin, 
but,  as  I  said  beforp,  are  unjust  to  Harriet.  Har- 
riet's claims  to  many  well  are  not  so  contemptible 
as  you  represent  them.  She  is  not  a  clever  girl, 
but  she  has  better  sense  than  you  are  aware  of,  and 
does  not  deserve  to  have  her  understanding  spoken 
of  so  slightingly.  Waiving  that  point,  however, 
and  supposing  her  to  be,  as  you  describe  her,  only 
])retty  and  good-natured,  let  me  tell  you  that  in 
the  degree  she  possesses  them,  they  are  not  trivial 
recommendations  to  the  world  in  general,  for  she 
is,  in  fact,  a  beautiful  girl,  and  must  be  thouglit  so 
by  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred;  and  till  it 
appears  that  men  are  much  more  philosophic  on 
the  subject  of  beauty  than  they  are  generally  sup- 
]insed,  till  they  do  fall  in  love  with  well-informed 
minds  instead  of  handsome  faces,  a  girl,  with  sucli 
loveliness  as  Harriet  has  a   (certainty  of   being  ad- 
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mired  aiul  sought  after,  of  having  the  power  of 
choosing  from  among  many,  consequently  a  claim 
to  be  nice.  Her  good  nature,  too,  is  not  so  very 
slight  a  claim,  comprehending,  as  it  does,  real, 
thorough  sweetness  of  temper  and  manner,  a  very 
humble  opinion  of  herself,  and  a  great  readiness  to 
be  pleased  with  other  people.  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  your  sex  in  general  would  not  think 
such  beauty  and  such  temper  the  highest  claims 
a  woman  could  possess." 

''Upon  my  word,  Emma,  to  hear  you  abusing 
the  reason  you  have  is  alniost  enough  to  make  me 
think  so  too.  Better  be  without  sense  than  mis- 
apply it  as  you  do." 

''To  be  sure,"  cried  she,  playfully.  ''I  know 
that  is  the  feeling  of  you  all.  1  know  that  such  a 
girl  as  Harriet  is  exactly  what  every  man  delights 
in,  —  what  at  once  bewitches  his  senses  and  sat- 
isfies his  judgment.  Oh,  Harriet  may  pick  and 
choose.  Were  you  yourself  ever  to  marry,  she  is 
the  very  woman  for  you.  And  is  siie  at  seven- 
teen, just  entering  into  life,  just  beginning  to  be 
known,  to  be  wondered  at  because  she  does  not  ac- 
cept the  first  offer  she  receives?  No,  — pray  let 
her  have  time  to  look  about  her." 

"I  have  always  thought  it  a  very  foolish  in- 
timacy," said  Mr.  Knightley,  presently,  "  thougli 
I  have  kept  my  thoughts  to  myself;  but  I  now 
perceive  that  it  will  be  a  very  unfortunate  one  for 
Harriet.  You  will  puff  her  up  with  such  ideas  of- 
l",'r  o.vi  beauty,  and  of  what  slie  has  a  claim  to, 
^h\\^  In  p  little  while  nobody  within  her  reach  will 
Oe    g*M<l    enough    lor  her.      Vanity  working   on  ii 
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weak  head  produces  every  sort  of  mischief.  Noth- 
iii<^  so  easy  as  for  a  young  hidy  to  raise  her  ex- 
pectations too  liigli.  Miss  Harriet  Smith  may  not 
li:ul  offers  of  marriage  tlow  in  so  fast,  thougli 
she  is  a  very  pretty  girl.  Men  of  sense,  whatever 
yoii  may  choose  to  say,  do  not  want  silly  wives. 
Men  of  family  would  not  be  very  fond  of  connect- 
ing themselves  with  a  girl  of  such  obscurity,  — 
and  most  prudent  men  would  be  afraid  of  the  in- 
c  )nvenience  and  disgrace  they  might  be  involved 
in,  when  the  mystery  of  her  parentage  came  to  be 
revealed.  Let  her  marry  Robert  Martin,  and  she 
is  safe,  respectable,  and  happy  forever;  but  if  you 
encourage  her  to  ex[)ect  to  marry  greatly,  and 
teach  her  to  be  satistied  with  nothing  less  than  a 
man  of  consequence  and  large  fortune,  slie  may  be 
a  parlor-boarder  at  Mrs.  Goddard's  all  the  rest  of 
her  life,  — or,  at  least  (for  Harriet  Smith  is  a  girl 
who  will  marry  somebody  or  other),  till  she  grow 
desperate,  and  is  glad  to  catch  at  the  old  writing- 
master's  son." 

''We  think  so  very  diiferently  on  this  point, 
Mr.  Knightley,  that  there  can  be  no  use  in  can- 
vassing it.  We  shall  only  be  making  each  other 
more  angry.  But  as  to  my  letting  her  marry 
Robert  Martin,  it  is  impossible:  she  has  refused 
him,  and  so  decidedly,  I  think,  as  must  prevent 
any  second  application.  She  must  abide  by  the 
evil  of  having  refused  him,  whatever  it  may  be; 
and  as  to  the  refusal  itself,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say  that  I  might  not  influence  her  a  little;  but  I 
assure  you  there  was  very  little  for  me  or  for  any- 
body to  do.     His    appearance  is  so  much  against 
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liim,  and  his  manner  so  bad,  that  if  she  ever  wen 
disposed  to  favor  liim,  she  is  n(»t  now.  I  can 
imagine  that  before  she  had  seen  anybody  sui)e- 
rior,  she  might  tolerate  him.  He  was  the  brother 
of  her  friends,  and  he  took  pains  to  please  her; 
and  altogetlu'r,  having  seen  nob(Miy  better  (that 
must  have  been  his  great  assistant),  she  might 
not,  while  she  was  at  Abbey-Mill,  find  him 
disagreeable.  But  the  case  is  altered  now.  Sin 
knows  now  what  gentlemen  are;  and  nothing  but 
a  gentleman  in  education  and  manner  has  any 
chance  with  Harriet.'' 

'^  Nonsense,  arrant  nonsense  as  ever  was  talked! " 
cried  Mr.  Knightley.  ''Kobert  ^Martin's  manners 
have  sense,  sincerity,  and  good  humor  to  recom- 
mend them;  and  his  mind  has  more  true  gentility 
than  Harriet  Smith  could  understand." 

Emma  made  no  answer,  and  tried  to  look  clieer- 
fully  unconcerned,  but  was  really  feeling  uncom- 
fortable, and  wanting  him  very  much  to  be  gone. 
She  did  not  re[)ent  what  she  had  done;  she  still 
thought  herseli  a  better  judge  of  such  a  point  of 
female  riglit  and  refinement  than  he  could  be:  but 
yet  she  had  a  sort  of  habitual  respect  for  his  judg- 
ment in  general,  which  made  her  dislike  having 
it  so  loudly  against  her;  and  to  have  him  sitting 
just  opposite  to  her  in  angry  state,  was  very  dis- 
agreeable. Some  minutes  passed  in  this  unpleasant 
silence,  wit.i  only  one  attempt  on  Emma's  side  to 
talk  of  the  weather,  but  he  made  no  answer. 

He  was  thinking.  The  result  of  his  thoughts 
appeared  at  last  in  these  words,  — 

^'Kobert  Martin  has   no  j^reat  loss  —  if  he  can 
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^ut  think  so;  and  I  hopf  it  will  not  be  long  before 
lie  does.  Your  views  for  Harriet  are  best  known  to 
yourself;  but  as  you  make  no  secret  of  your  love 
of  match-making,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  views 
uiid  plans  and  projects  you  have  ;  and,  as  a  friend, 
1  sliall  just  hint  to  you  that  if  Elton  is  the  man, 
1  think  it  will  be  all  labor  in  vain." 

Eninia  laughed  and  flisclaiinod.    He  continued,  — 

'^  Depend  upon  it,  Elton  will  not  do.  Elton  is 
a  very  good  sort  of  man,  and  a  very  respectable 
vicar  of  Highbury,  but  not  at  all  likely  to  make 
an  imprudent  match,  He  knows  the  value  of  a 
good  income  as  well  as  anybody.  Elton  may  talk 
sentimentally,  but  he  will  act  rationally.  He  is 
p.c  well  accjuainted  with  his  own  claims  as  you  can 
be  wit'p  Harriet's.  He  knows  that  he  is  a  very 
handsome  young  man,  and  a  great  favorite  wher- 
ever he  goes;  and  from  his  general  way  of  talking 
in  unreserved  moments,  when  there  are  only  men 
present,  I  am  convinced  that  ho  does  not  mean  to 
tlirow  himself  away.  T  have  heard  him  speak  with 
great  animation  of  a  large  family  of  young  ladies 
that  his  sisters  are  intimate  with,  who  have  all 
twenty  thousand  pounds  apiece." 

''  I  am  very  much  obliged  \o  you,"  said  Emma, 
laughing  again.  ''  If  1  had  set  my  heart  on  Mr. 
Elton's  marrying  Harriet,  it  would  have  been  very 
kind  to  cpen  my  eyes;  but  at  present  I  only  want 
to  keep  Harriet  to  myself.  I  have  done  with 
match-making,  indeed.  I  could  never  hope  to 
equal  my  own  doings  at  Randalls.  I  shall  leave 
otf   while    I  am   well." 

*' Good-morning  to  you,"  said   he,    rising,  and 
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walliint^  off  ubru'ttly.  He  was  very  nnicli  vexod. 
He  felt  the  (lisji|»jM»intinei»t  of  tlie  j'ouiig  man,  and 
was  iiiortilied  to  liave  been  the  means  of  i)romotin^ 
it,  Ly  the  sanction  lie  had  given;  and  the  part 
which  he  was  persuaded  Emma  had  taken  in  the 
affair  \vas  provoking  him  exceedingly. 

Einina  remained  in  a  state  of  vexation  too;  but 
there  was  more  indistinctness  in  the  causes  of  hers 
than  ill  his.  She  did  not  always  feel  so  absolutely 
satisfied  with  lierself,  so  entirely  convinced  that 
her  opinions  were  right  and  her  adversary's  wrong, 
as  Mr.  Knightley.  He  walked  off  in  more  com- 
plete sf J-f-approbation  than  he  left  fox*  her.  She 
was  not  so  materially  cast  down,  however,  but  that 
a  little  time  and  the  return  of  Harriet  were  very 
adequate  /estoratives.  Harriet's  staying  away  so 
long  was  beginning  to  make  her  uneasy.  The  pos- 
sibility//f  tlie  young  man's  coming  to 'j\[rs.  God- 
dard's  tL  t  ^/;i'ning,  and  meeting  with  Harriet, 
and  jde.i.nn<jf  1/  ■•  own  cause,  gave  alarming  ideas. 
The  dread  of  suc%  a  failure,  after  all,  became  the 
prominent  uneasiness;  and  when  Harriet  appeared, 
and  in  wry  good  spirits,  and  without  having  any 
sucli  reason  to  give  /(»r  her  long  absence,  she  felt  a 
satisfaction  which  .settled  lier  with  her  own  mind, 
and  convinced  li.  '  ;f,  let  IMr.  Knightley  think 
or  say  what  he  v  she  had  done  nothing  which 

woman's  friendship  .iiid  woman's  feelings  would 
not   justify. 

He  iiad  frightened  her  a  little  about  Mr.  Elton; 
but  when  she  considered  fhat  Mr.  Knightley  could 
not  have  obferved  him  as  she  had  done,  neither 
wjtli  the  interest  n<>      die  must  be  allowed  to  tell 
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liei'sclf,  in  spite  of  Air.  Knijjjutley's  pretensions) 
witli  tlie  skill  of  such  iin  observer  on  such  u  (juos- 
tiun  as  herself,  that  he  had  spoken  it  hastily  and 
in  anger,  she  was  able  to  believe  that  he  had 
rather  said  what  he  wished  resentfully  to  be  tiU3 
than  what  he  knew  anything  about.  He  certainly 
inij^ht  have  heard  Mr.  Elton  speak  with  more  un- 
reserve than  she  had  ever  done,  and  Mr.  Eltni 
might  not  be  of  an  imprudent,  inconsiderate  dispo- 
sition as  to  money  matters:  he  m'ght  naturally  be 
rather  attentiv^e  than  otherwise  to  them;  but  then 
j\Ir.  Knightley  did  not  make  due  allowance  for  the 
influence  of  a  strong  passion  at  war  with  all  inter- 
ested motives.  Mr.  Knightley  saw  no  such  pas- 
sion, and  of  course  thought  nothing  of  its  effects; 
but  she  saw  too  much  of  it  to  feel  a  doubt  of  its 
overcoming  any  hesitations  that  a  reasonable  pru- 
dence might  originally  suggest;  and  more  than  a 
reasonable,  becoming  degree  of  prudence  she  was 
very  sure  did  not  belong  to  Mr.  Elton. 

Harriet's  cheerful  look  and  manner  established 
hers:  she  came  back,  not  to  think  of  Mr.  Martin, 
but  to  talk  of  Mr.  Elton.  Miss  Nash  had  been 
telling  her  something,  which  she  repeated  imme- 
diately with  great  delight.  Mr.  Perry  had  been 
to  Mrs.  Goddard's  to  attend  a  sick  child,  and  Miss 
Xasli  had  seen  him;  and  he  had  told  Miss  Nash 
that  as  he  was  coming  back  yesterday  from  Clayton 
Park  he  had  met  Mr.  Elton,  and  found,  to  his  great 
surprise,  that  Mr.  Elton  was  actually  on  his  road 
to  London,  and  not  meaning  to  return  till  ♦he 
morrow,  though  it  was  the  v;hist-club  night,  whidi 
he  had  been  never  known  to  miss  before ;   and  Mr. 
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Perry  l);i(l  remonstrated  with  liiin  about  it,  and 
told  liiin  how  sliubby  it  was  in  him,  their  best 
player,  to  absent  himself,  and  tried  very  much  to 
persuade  him  to  put  oft'  liis  journey  only  one  day; 
but  it  would  not  do:  Mr.  Elton  had  been  deter- 
mined to  go  on,  and  had  said,  in  a  very  particular 
way  indeed,  that  he  was  going  on  business  which 
he  would  not  put  oft'  for  any  inducement  in  the 
world;  and  something  about  a  very  enviable  com- 
mission, and  being  the  bearer  of  something  ex- 
ceedingly precious.  Mr.  Perry  could  not  quite 
understand  him,  but  he  was  very  sure  there  must 
be  a  lady  in  the  case,  and  he  told  him  so;  and  Mr. 
Elton  only  looked  very  conscious  and  smiling,  and 
rode  oft  in  great  spirits.  Miss  Nash  had  told  her 
all  this,  and  had  talked  a  great  deal  more  about 
Mr.  Elton;  and  said,  looking  so  very  significantly 
at  her,  *'  that  she  did  not  pretend  to  understand 
what  his  business  might  be,  but  she  only  knew 
that  any  woman  whom  Mr.  Elton  could  prefer  she 
should  think  the  luckiest  woman  in  the  world;  for, 
beyond  a  doubt,  Mr.  Elton  had  not  his  equal  for 
beauty  or  agreeableness.'' 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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Mil.  Knightley  might  quarrel  with  her,  but 
Einma  could  not  quarrel  with  herself.  He  was  so 
mucli  displeased  that  it  was  longer  than  usual  be- 
fore he  came  to  Hartfield  again;  and  wlien  they  did 
meet,  his  grave  looks  showed  that  she  was  not  for- 
given. She  was  sorry,  but  could  not  repent.  On 
tlie  contrary,  her  plans  and  proceedings  were  more 
and  more  justified,  and  endeared  to  her  by  the 
general  appearances  of  the  next  few  days. 

The  picture,  elegantly  framed,  came  safely  to 
hand  soon  after  Mr.  Elton's  return,  and  being 
hung  over  the  mantelpiece  of  the  common  sitting- 
room,  he  got  up  to  look  at  it,  and  sighed  out  his 
half  sentences  of  admiration  just  as  he  ought;  and 
as  for  Harriet's  feelings,  they  were  visibly  forming 
themselves  into  as  strong  and  steady  an  attachment 
as  her  youth  and  sort  of  mind  admitted.  Emma 
was  soon  perfectly  satisfied  of  Mr.  Martin's  being 
no  otherwise  remembered  than  as  he  furnished  a 
contrast  with  Mr.  Elton,  of  the  utmost  advantage 
to  the  latter. 

Her  views  of  improving  her  little  friend's  mind, 
by  a  great  deal  of  useful  reading  and  conversation, 
had  never  yet  led  to  more  than  a  few  first  chapters, 
and  the  intention  of  going  on  to-morrow.  It  was 
much  easier  to  chat  than  to  study ;  much  pleasanter 
to  let  her  imagination  range  and  work  at  Harriet's 
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fortune,  tlian  to  be  laboring  to  enlarge  her  compre- 
hension, or  exercise  it  on  sober  facts;  and  the  only 
literary  pursuit  whicli  engaged  Harriet  at  present, 
tiie  only  mental  provision  she  was  making  for  the 
evening  of  life,  was  the  collecting  and  transcribing 
all  the  riddles  of  every  sort  that  she  could  meet 
with,  into  a  thin  <juarto  of  hot-}>ressed  paper,  made 
iif)  by  her  friend,  and  ornamented  with  cii)hers  and 
trophies. 

In  this  age  of  literature  such  collections  on  a 
very  grand  scale  are  not  uncommon.  Miss  Nash, 
head  teacher  at  Mrs.  Goddard's,  had  written  out  at 
least  three  hundred;  and  Harriet,  who  had  taken 
the  first  hint  of  it  from  her,  hoped,  with  Miss 
Woodhouse's  help,  to  get  a  great  many  more. 
Emma  assisted  with  her  invention,  memory,  and 
taste;  and  as  Harriet  wrote  a  very  pretty  hand,  it 
was  likely  to  be  an  arrangement  of  the  first  order, 
in  form  as  well  as  quantity. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  was  almost  as  much  interested 
in  the  business  as  the  girls,  and  tried  very  often 
to  recollect  something  worth  their  putting  in. 
*'  So  many  clever  riddles  as  there  used  to  be  when 
he  was  young,  —  he  wondered  he  could  not  remem- 
ber them;  but  he  hoped  he  should  in  time."  And 
it  always  ended  in  "Kitty,  a  fair  but  frozen 
maid." 

His  good  friend  Perry,  too,  whom  he  had  spoken 
to  on  the  subject,  did  not  at  present  recollect  any- 
thing of  the  riddle  kind;  but  he  had  desired  Perry 
to  be  ui)on  the  watch,  and  as  he  went  about  so 
much,  something,  he  thought,  might  come  from 
that  (piarter. 
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It  was  by  no  meiins  his  (laiif^htcr's  wish  that  t  lo 
intellects  of  Highbury  in  general  should  be  put 
under  reijuisition.  Mr.  Eltou  was  the  only  one 
whose  assistance  she  asked.  He  was  invited  to 
contribute  any  really  good  enigmas,  charades,  or 
conundrums  that  he  might  recollect;  and  she  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  most  intently  at  work 
with  his  recollections,  and  at  the  same  time,  as 
she  could  ])erceive,  most  earnestly  careful  that 
nothing  ungallant,  nothing  that  did  not  breathe  a 
compliment  to  the  sex  should  pass  his  lips.  They 
owed  to  him  their  two  or  thn^e  politest  puzzles; 
and  the  joy  and  exultation  with  which  at  last  he 
recalled  and  rather  sentimentally  recited  that  well- 
known  charade, — 

My  first  doth  affliction  denote, 

Wliich  my  second  is  destin'd  to  feel ; 

And  my  whole  is  tlie  best  antidote 
That  aliliction  to  soften  and  lieal,  — 

made  her  quite  sorry  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
transcribed  it  some  pages  ago  already. 

**Why  will  not  you  write  one  yourself  for  us, 
Mr.  Elton?"  said  she:  <'that  is  the  only  security 
for  its  freshness;  and  nothing  could  be  easier  to 
you." 

''Oh,  no;  he  had  never  written,  hardly  ever, 
anything  of  the  kind  in  his  life.  The  stupidest 
fellow!  He  was  afraid  not  even  Miss  Wood- 
house"  —  he  stopped  a  moment  —  "or  Miss  Smith 
could  inspire  him." 

The  very  next  day,  however,  produced  some 
proof   of   inspiration.     He   called   for   a  few    mo- 
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ments,  just  to  leave  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  table 
containing,  as  he  said,  a  charade  which  a  friend 
of  his  had  addressed  to  a  young  lady,  the  object 
of  his  auniiration;  but  which,  from  his  manner, 
Emma  was  immediately  convinced  must  be  his 
own. 

"  I  do  not  offer  it  for  Miss  Smith's  collection," 
said  he.  *^  Being  my  friend's,  I  have  no  right  to 
expose  it  in  any  degree  to  the  public  eye;  but 
perhaps  you  may  not  dislike  looking  at  it." 

This  speech  was  more  to  Emma  than  to  Harriet, 
which  Emma  could  understand.  There  was  deep 
consciousness  about  him,  and  he  found  it  easier 
to  meet  her  eye  than  her  friend's.  He  was 
gone  the  next  moment;  after  another  moment's 
pause,  — 

"Take  it,"  said  Emma,  smiling,  and  pushing 
the  paper  towards  Harriet  ;  *'it  is  for  you.  Take 
your  own." 

But  Harriet  was  in  a  tremor,  and  could  not 
touch  it;  and  Emma,  never  loath  to  be  first,  was 
obliged  to  examine  it  herself. 


To  Miss 


CHARADE. 

My  first  displays  the  wealth  and  pomp  of  kings, 
Lords  of  the  earth  !  their  luxury  and  ease. 

Another  view  of  man,  my  second  brings, 
Behold  him  there,  the  monarch  of  the  seas ! 

But,  ah !  united,  what  reverse  we  have ! 

Man's  boasted  power  and  freedom,  all  are  flown; 
Lord  of  the  earth  and  sea,  he  bends  a  slave, 

And  woman,  lovely  woman,  roigiis  alone. 
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Thy  ready  wit  the  word  will  soon  supydy, 
May  its  apj)roval  beam  iii  that  sofi.  eye ! 

Slie  cast  her  eye  over  it,  pondered,  caught  tlie 
meaning,  read  it  tJirough  again  to  be  quite  cer- 
tain, and  quite  mistress  of  the  lines,  and  tlien 
passing  it  to  Harriet,  sat  happily  smiling,  and 
saying  to  herself,  while  Harriet  was  puzzling 
over  the  paper  in  all  the  confusion  of  hope  and 
dulness:  *'  Very  well,  Mr.  Elton,  very  well  indeed. 
1  have  read  worse  charades.  Courtship,  —  a  very 
good  hint.  I  give  you  credit  for  it.  This  is 
feeling  your  way.  This  is  saying  very  plainly, 
*  Pray,  Miss  Smith,  give  me  leave  to  pay  my 
addresses  to  you.  Approve  my  charade  and  my 
intentions  in  the  same  glance.' 

May  its  approval  beam  in  that  soft  eye  ! 

Harriet  exactly.  '  Soft'  is  the  very  word  for  her 
eye, — of  all  epithets,  the  justest  that  could  be 
given. 

Thy  ready  wit  the  word  will  soon  supply. 

Humph,  —  Harriet's  ready  wit !  All  the  better. 
A  man  must  be  very  much  in  love,  indeed,  to 
describe  her  so.  Ah!  Mr.  Knightley,  I  wish 
you  had  the  benefit  of  this;  I  think  this  would 
convince  you.  For  once  in  your  life  you  would 
be  obliged  to  own  yourself  mistaken.  An  ex- 
cellent charade  indeed,  —  and  very  much  to  the 
purpose.      Things    must   come   to   a    crisis    soon 
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She  was  obliged  to   break  off  from  these   very 
[tlcasant   observations,    which    were    otherwise   of 
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a  sort  to  run  into  great  ItMigth,   by  the  eagerness 
of  Harriet's  wondering  questions. 

"  Wliat  can  it  be,  Miss  Woodhouse?  —  what 
can  it  be?  I  have  not  an  idea, — I  cannot  guess 
it  in  the  least.  Wliat  can  it  possibly  be?  Do 
try  to  find  it  out,  Miss  Woodhouse.  Do  help  me. 
I  never  saw  anything  so  hard.  Is  it  kingdom? 
I  wonder  who  the  friend  was,  and  who  could 
be  the  young  lady.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good 
one?     Can  it  be  woman? 

And  woman,  lovely  woman,  reigns  alone. 

Can  it  be  Neptune? 

Behold  him  tliere,  the  monarch  of  the  seas ! 

Or  a  trident?  or  a  mermaid?  or  a  shark?     Oh,  no: 
'shark'  is    only   one    syllable.     It   must  be    very 
clever,   or   he   would   not  have    brought   it.     Oh, 
Miss  Woodhouse,  do  you  think  we  shall  ever  find 
it  out?" 

''Mermaids  and  sharks!  Nonsense!  My  dear 
Harriet,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  Where  would 
be  the  use  of  his  bringing  us  a  charade  made  by 
a  friend  upon  a  mermaid  or  a  shark?  Give  me 
the  paper,  and  listen. 


"For  'Miss 


read  'Miss  Smith.' 


My  first  displays  the  wealth  and  pomp  of  kings, 
Lords  of  the  earth  !  their  luxury  and  ease. 


That  is  court. 


Another  view  of  man.  my  second  brings  ; 
Behold  him  there,  the  monarcli  of  the  seas ! 
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Tliat  is  shipy — plain  as  he  can  be.     Now  for  the 

crcjun. 

r.ut  all!  united  {coiirtahi}),  you  know),  what  reverse  we  have! 

Mail's  boasted  power  and  freedom,  all  are  tiowu  ; 
Lord  of  the  earth  and  sea,  he  bends  a  slave, 

And  woman,  lovely  woman,  reigns  alone. 

A  very  proper  compliment! — and  then  follows 
tlie  application,  wliich  I  think,  my  dear  Harriet, 
you  cannot  find  much  difficulty  in  comprehending. 
Uead  it  in  comfort  to  yourself.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  written  for  you  and  to  you." 

Harriet  could  not  long  resist  so  delightful  a 
j)orsuasion.  She  read  the  concluding  lines,  and 
was  all  flutter  and  happiness.  She  could  not 
speak.  But  she  was  not  wanted  to  speak.  It 
was  enough  for  her  to  feel.  Emma  spoke  for 
her. 

"There  is  so  pointed  and  so  particular  a  mean- 
ing in  this  compliment,"  said  she,  ''that  I  cannot 
have  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Elton's  inten- 
tions. Ycu  are  his  object, — and  you  will  soon 
receive  the  completest  proof  of  it.  I  thought 
it  must  be  so.  I  thought  I  could  not  be  so  de- 
ceived; but  now  it  is  clear:  the  state  of  his 
mind  is  as  clear  and  decided  as  my  wishes  on  the 
sul)ject  have  been  ever  since  I  knew  you.  Yos, 
Hiuriet,  just  so  long  have  I  been  wanting  tlie 
very  circumstance  to  happen  which  has  happened. 
I  could  never  tell  whether  an  attachment  between 
you  and  Mr.  Elton  were  most  desirable  or  most 
natural.  Its  probability  and  its  eligibility  have 
really  so  equalled  each  other!  I  am  very  happy. 
I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Harriet,  with  all  my 
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heart.  This  is  an  attachment  which  a  woman 
may  well  feel  pride  in  creating.  This  is  a  con- 
nection which  offers  nothing  but  good.  It  will 
give  you  everything  that  you  want,  —  considera- 
tion, independence,  a  proper  home,  —  it  will  fix 
you  in  the  centre  of  all  your  real  friends,  close 
to  Hartfield  and  to  me,  and  confirm  our  intimacy 
forever.  This,  Harriet,  is  an  alliance  which  can 
never  raise  a  blush  in  either  of  us." 

**Dear  Miss  Woodhouse, "  and  **Dear  Miss 
Woodhouse, "  was  all  that  Harriet,  with  many 
tender  embraces,  could  articulate  at  first;  but  when 
they  did  arrive  at  something  more  like  conver- 
sation, it  was  sufficiently  clear  to  her  friend  that 
she  saw,  felt,  anticipated,  and  remembered  just  as 
she  ought.  Mr.  Elton's  superiority  had  very  ample 
acknowledgment. 

"Whatever  you  say  is  always  right,"  cried 
Harriet,  "and  therefore  I  suppose  and  believe 
and  hope  it  must  be  so;  but  otherwise  I  could 
not  have  imagined  it.  It  is  so  much  beyond 
anything  I  deserve.  Mr.  Elton,  who  might  marry 
anybody!  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  about 
him.     He    is    so    very    superior.     Only    think    of 

those  sweet  verses,   "To  Miss ."     Dear  me, 

how  clever!     Could  it  really  be  meant  for  me?  " 

"I  cannot  make  a  question  or  listen  to  a  ques- 
tion about  that.  It  is  a  certainty.  Receive  it 
on  my  judgment.  It  is  a  sort  of  prologue  to  the 
play,  a  motto  to  the  chapter;  and  will  be  soon 
followed  by  matter-of-fact  prose." 

"It  is  a  sort  of  thing  which  nobody  could 
have  expected.     I  am  sure,  a  month  ago,    I  had 
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no  more  idea  myself!     The  strangest  things  do 
take  place!  " 

<'When  Miss  Smiths  and  Mr.  Eltons  get  ac- 
quainted, they  do  indeed;  and  really  it  is  strange: 
it  is  out  of  the  common  course  that  what  is  so 
evidently,  so  palpably  desirable  —  what  courts 
the  prearrangement  of  other  people  —  should  so 
immediately  shape  itself  into  the  proper  form. 
You  and  Mr.  Elton  are  by  situation  called  to- 
gether; you  belong  to  one  another  by  every 
circumstance  of  your  respective  homes.  Your 
marrying  will  be  equal  to  the  match  at  Randalls. 
Tliere  does  seem  to  be  a  something  in  the  air  of 
Hartfield  which  gives  love  exactly  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  sends  it  into  the  very  channel  where  it 
ought  to  flow. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  — 

A  Hartfield  edition  of   Shakspeare  would  have  a 
long  note  on  that  passage.'' 

*'  That  Mr.  Elton  should  really  be  in  love  with 
me,  —  me,  of  all  people,  who  did  not  know  him,  to 
speak  to  him,  at  Michaelmas!  And  he,  the  very 
handsomest  man  that  ever  was,  and  a  man  that 
everybody  looks  up  to,  quite  like  Mr.  Knightley! 
His  company  so  sought  after  that  everybody  says 
he  need  not  eat  a  single  meal  by  himself  if  he  does 
not  choose  it;  that  he  has  more  invitations  than 
there  are  days  in  the  week.  And  so  excellent  in 
the  church !  Miss  Nash  has  put  down  all  the  texts 
he  has  ever  preached  from  since  he  came  to  High- 
bury. Dear  me!  When  I  look  back  to  the  first 
time  I  saw  him!     How  little  did  I  think!     The 
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two  Abbotts  and  I  ran  into  the  front  room  and 
peeped  through  the  blind  when  we  heard  he  was 
going  by,  and  Miss  Nash  came  and  scolded  us 
away,  and  stayed  to  look  tlirough  herself;  however, 
she  called  me  back  presently,  and  let  me  look  too, 
which  was  very  good-natured.  And  how  beautiful 
we  thought  he  looked!  He  was  arm  in  arm  with 
Mr.  Cole." 

*'  This  is  an  alliance  which,  whoever  —  whatever 
your  friends  may  be,  must  be  agreeable  to  them, 
provided  at  least  they  have  common  sense;  and  we 
are  not  to  be  addressing  our  conduct  to  fools.  If 
they  are  anxious  to  see  you  happily  married,  here 
is  a  man  whose  amiable  character  gives  every  as- 
surance of  it;  if  they  wish  to  have  you  settled  in 
the  same  country  and  circle  which  they  have  chosen 
to  place  you  in,  here  it  will  be  accomplished;  and 
if  their  only  object  is  that  you  should,  in  the  com- 
mon phrase,  be  well  married,  here  is  the  comforta- 
ble fortune,  the  respectable  establishment,  the  rise 
in  the  world  which  must  satisfy  them." 

'*  Yes,  very  true.  How  nicely  you  talk!  I  love 
to  hear  you.  You  understand  everything.  You 
and  Mr.  Elton  are  ono  as  clever  as  the  other. 
This  charade !  If  I  had  studied  a  twelvemonth,  I 
could  never  have  made  anything  like  it." 

*^I  thought  he  meant  to  try  his  skill,  by  his 
manner  of  declining  it  yesterday." 

**I  do  think  it  is,  without  exception,  the  best 
charade  I  ever  read." 

"  I  never  read  one  more  to  the  purpose, 
certainly." 

^<It  is  as  long  again  as  almost  all  we  have  had 
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"  I  do  not  consider  its  lengtli  as  particularly  in 
its  favor.  Such  things  in  general  cannot  be  too 
short." 

Harriet  was  too  intent  on  the  lines  to  hear. 
The  most  satisfactory  comparisons  were  rising  in 
her  mind. 

*'It  is  one  thing,"  said  she,  presently,  her 
cheeks  in  aglow,  **to  have  very  good  sense  in  a 
cunnnon  way,  like  everybody  else,  and  if  there  is 
anything  to  say,  to  sit  down  and  write  a  letter, 
and  say  just  what  you  must,  in  a  short  way;  and 
another,  to  write  verses  and  charades  like  this." 

Emma  could  not  have  desired  a  more  spirited 
rejection  of  Mr.  Martin's  prose. 

**  Such  sweet  lines !  "  continued  Harriet;  *'  these 
two  last!  But  how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  return 
the  paper,  or  say  I  have  found  it  out?  Oh,  Miss 
Woodhouse,  what  can  we  do  about  that?  " 

''Leave  it  to  me.  You  do  nothing.  He  will 
be  here  this  evening,  I  dare  say,  and  then  I  will 
give  it  him  back,  and  some  nonsense  or  other  will 
l)ass  between  us,  and  you  shall  not  be  committed. 
Your  soft  eyes  shall  choose  their  own  time  for 
beaming.     Trust  to  me." 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Woodhouse,  what  a  pity  that  I  must 
not  write  this  beautiful  charade  in  my  book!  I 
am  sure  I  have  not  got  one  half  so  good." 

''Leave  out  the  two  last  lines,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  write  it  into  your 
book." 

"  Oh,  but  those  two  lines  are  —  " 

"The  best  of  all.  Granted,  — for  private  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  for  private  enjoyment  keep  them.     They 
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are  not  at  all  the  less  written,  you  know,  because 
you  divide  them.  The  couplet  does  not  cease  to  be, 
nor  does  its  meaning  change.  But  take  it  away, 
and  all  appropriation  ceases,  and  a  very  pretty, 
gallant  charade  remains,  lit  for  any  collection. 
Depend  upon  it,  he  would  not  like  to  have  his 
charade  slighted  much  better  than  his  passion.  A 
poet  in  love  must  be  encouraged  in  both  capacities, 
or  neither.  Give  me  the  book,  I  will  write  it 
down,  and  then  there  can  be  no  possible  reflection 
on  you.*' 

Harriet  submitted,  though  her  mind  could  hardly 
separate  the  parts,  so  as  to  feel  quite  sure  that  her 
friend  were  not  writing  down  a  declaration  of  love. 
It  seemed  too  precious  an  offering  for  any  degree 
of  publicity. 

**  I  shall  never  let  that  book  go  out  of  my  own 
hands,"  said  she. 

'' Very  well,'' leplied  Emma;  *'a  most  natural 
feeling,  and  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  better  I  shall 
be  pleased.  But  here  is  my  father  coming;  you 
will  not  object  to  m}'^  reading  the  charade  to  him. 
It  will  be  giving  him  so  much  pleasure.  He  loves 
anything  of  the  sort,  and  es2)ecially  anything  that 
j)ays  woman  a  compliment.  He  has  the  tenderest 
spirit  of  gallantry  towards  us  all.  You  must  let 
me  read  it  to  him." 

Harriet  looked  grave. 

"  My  dear  Harriet,  you  must  not  refine  too  much 
upon  this  charade.  You  will  betray  your  feelings 
improperly,  if  you  are  too  conscious  and  too  quick, 
and  appear  to  affix  more  meaning,  or  even  quite  all 
the  meaning  which  may  be  affixed  to  it.     Do  not 
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!»((  overpowered  by  such  a  little  trilmto  (»f  adini- 
rutioii.  If  li(f  liiul  Ix'eii  anxious  for  secrcev,  lie 
would  not  have  left  the  paper  vvliilo  1  was  by;  but 
he  rather  pushed  it  towards  me  than  towards  you. 
Do  not  let  us  be  too  S(demn  on  the  business.  He 
has  encouragement  enough  to  proceed,  without  our 
sighing  out  our  souls  over  this  charade." 

**  Oh,  no;  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  ridiculous  about 
it.     Do  as  you  please."  • 

j\Ir.  Woodhouse  came  in,  and  very  soon  led  to 
the  subject  again,  by  the  recurrence  of  his  very 
frecpient  inquiry  of,  ''Well,  my  dears,  how  does 
your  book  go  on?    Have  you  got  anything  fresh?" 

"Yes,  papa;  we  have  something  to  read  to  you, 
something  quite  fresh.  A  piece  of  paper  was  found 
on  the  table  this  morning,  — dropped,  we  suppose, 
by  a  fairy, — containing  a  very  pretty  charade, 
and  we  have  just  copied  it  in." 

She  read  it  to  him,  just  as  he  liked  to  have  any- 
thing read,  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  two  or  three 
times  over,  with  explanations  of  every  part  as  she 
proceeded;  and  he  was  very  much  pleased,  and,  as 
she  had  foreseen,  especially  struck  with  the  com- 
plimentary conclusion. 

''Ay,  that 's  very  just,  indeed;  that 's  very  prop- 
erly said.  Very  true.  'Woman,  lovely  woman.' 
It  is  such  a  pretty  charade,  my  dear,  that  I  can 
easily  guess  what  fairy  brought  it.  Nobody  could 
have  written  so  prettily  but  you  Emma." 

Emma  only  nodded,  and  smiled.  After  a  little 
thinking  and  a  very  tender  sigh,  he  added,  — 

"Ah,  it  is  no  difficulty  to  see  who  you  take 
after.     Your  dear  mother  was  so  clever  at  all  those 
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tilings.  If  I  luid  but  her  memory!  But  I  can  re- 
member nothing,  not  even  that  particular  riddle 
which  you  have  heard  me  mention;  I  can  only  rec- 
ollect the  lirst  stanza,  and  there  are  several :  — 

Kitty,  a  fair  but  frozen  maid, 

Kindled  a  Haine  I  yet  de])lore ; 
The  lioodwink'd  boy  I  called  to  aid, 
Tljough  of  his  near  appro.ifh  afraid. 

So  fatal  to  my  suit  before. 

And  that  is  all  that  I  can  recollect  of  it;  but  it  is 
very  clever  all  the  way  throrgh.  But  1  think,  my 
dear,  yoa  said  you  had  got  it." 

"  Yes,  \)H\ni,  it  is  written  out  in  our  second  page. 
AVe  copied  it  from  the  Elegant  Extracts.  It  was 
Garrick's,  you  know." 

"Ay,  very  true:  —  I  wish  I  could  recollect 
more  of  it. 

Kittv,  a  fair  but  frozen  maid. 

The  name  makes  me  think  of  poor  Isabella;  for 
she  was  very  near  being  christened  Catherine  after 
lier  grandmamma.  I  hope  we  shall  have  her  here 
next  week.  Have  you  thought,  my  dear,  where 
you  shall  put  her,  and  what  room  there  will  be  for 
the  children?  " 

"Oh,  yes, — she  will  have  her  own  room  of 
course,  the  room  she  always  has;  and  there  is 
the  nursery  for  the  children,  —  just  as  usual,  you 
know.     Why  should  there  be  any   change? '* 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  dear;  but  it  is  so  long 
since  she  was  here,  —  not  since  last  Easter,  and 
then  only  for  a  few  days.  Mr.  John  Knightley's 
being  a  lawyer  is  very  inconvenient.     Poor   Isa- 
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bella!  —  she  is  sadly  taken  away  from  us  all;  and 
how  sorry  she  will  be  when  she  conies  not  to  see 
Miss  Taylor  here." 

"She  will  not  be  surprised,  papa,  at  least." 

"I  do  not  know,  my  dear.  I  am  sure  I  was 
very  much  surprised  when  I  first  heard  she  was 
going  to  be  married." 

"We  must  ask  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weston  to  dine 
with  us  while  Isabella  is  here." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  if  there  is  time.  But,"  in  a 
very  depressed  tone,  "she  is  coming  for  only  one 
week.     There  will  not  be  time  for  anything." 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  they  cannot  stay  longer, 
but  it  seems  a  case  of  necessity.  Mr.  John 
Knightley  must  be  in  town  again  on  the  28th;  and 
we  ought  to  bo  thankful,  papa,  that  we  are  to  have 
the  whole  of  the  time  they  can  give  to  the  country, 
that  two  or  three  days  are  not  to  be  taken  out  for 
the  -Abbey.  Mr.  Knightley  promises  to  give  up 
his  claim  this  Christmas,  though  you  know  it  is 
longer  since  they  were  with  him  than  with  us." 

"It  would  ba  very  hard,  indeed,  my  dear,  if 
poor  Isabella  were  to  be  anywhere  but  at  Hart- 
field." 

Mr.  Woodhouse  could  never  allow  for  Mr. 
Knightley's  claims  on  his  brother,  or  anybody's 
claims  on  Isabella,  exce[)t  his  own.  He  sat  mus- 
ing a  little  while,   and  then  sai  1,  — 

"But  I  do  not  see  why  poc  •  Isabella  should  be 
obliged  to  go  back  so  soon,  tn  ugh  he  does.  I 
think,  Emma,  I  shall  try  and  persuade  her  to  stay 
longer  with  us.  She  and  the  children  might  sta^f 
very  well." 
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*'  Ah,  papa,  that  is  what  you  never  have  been 
able  to  accomplish,  and  I  do  not  think  you  ever 
will.  Isabella  cannot  bear  to  stay  behind  her 
husband." 

This  was  too  true  for  contradiction.  Unwelcome 
as  it  was,  Mr.  Woodhouse  could  only  give  a  sub- 
missive sigh;  and  as  Emma  saw  his  spirits  affected 
by  the  idea  of  his  daughter's  attachment  to  her 
husband,  she  immediately  led  to  such  a  branch  of 
the  subject  as  must  rai  e  them. 

'*  Harriet  must  give  us  as  much  of  her  company 
as  she  can  while  my  brother  and  sister  are  here. 
I  am  sure  she  will  be  pleased  with  the  children. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  children,  are  not  we, 
papa?  I  wonder  which  she  will  think  the  hand- 
somest, Henry  or  John?  " 

"  Ay,  I  wonder  whi  she  will.  Poor  little 
dears,  how  glad  they  Wil  to  come!     They  are 

very  fond  of  being  at  Ha.t'eld,   Harriet." 

"I  dare  say  they  are,  sir.  I  am  sure  I  do  no'' 
know  who  is  not." 

"Henry  is  a  fine  boy,  but  John  is  very  like 
his  mamma.  Henry  is  the  eldest;  he  was  named 
after  me,  not  after  his  father.  John  the  second 
is  named  after  his  father.  Some  people  are  sur- 
ju'ised,  I  believe,  that  the  eldest  was  not;  but 
Isabella  would  have  him  called  Henry,  which  I 
thought  very  pretty  of  her.  And  he  is  a  very 
clever  boy  indeed.  They  are  all  remarkably  clover; 
and  they  have  so  many  pretty  ways.  They  will 
come  and  stand  by  my  chair  and  say,  '  Grandpapa, 
can  you  give  me  a  bit  of  string?  '  and  once  Henry 
asked  me  for  a  knife;  but  I  told  him  knives  were 
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only  made  for  grandpapas.  I  think  their  father  is 
too  rough  with  them  very  often." 

''He  appears  rough  to  you,"  said  Emma, '*  be- 
cause you  are  so  very  gentle  yourself;  but  if  you 
could  compare  him  with  other  papas,  you  would  not 
think  him  rough.  He  wishes  his  boys  to  be  active 
and  hardy;  and  if  they  misbehave,  can  give  them  a 
sliarp  word  now  and  then:  but  he  is  an  affectionate 
father,  —  certainly  Mr.  John  Knightley  is  an  affec- 
tionate father.     The  children  are  all  fond  of  him." 

"And  then  their  uncle  comes  in,  and  tosses 
them  up  to  the  ceiling  in  a  very  frightful  wa3^" 

''But  they  like  it,  papa;  there  is  nothing  they 
like  so  much.  It  is  such  enjoyment  to  them  that 
if  their  uncle  did  not  lay  down  the  rule  of  their 
taking  turns,  whichever  began  would  never  give 
way  to  the  other." 

''Well,  I  cannot  understand  it." 

"  That  is  the  case  with  us  all,  papa.  One  half 
of  the  w^orld  cannot  understand  the  pleasures  of 
tlie  other." 

Later  in  the  morning,  and  just  as  the  girls  were 
going  to  separate  in  preparation  for  the  regular  four 
o'clock  dinner,  the  hero  of  this  inimitable  charade 
walked  in  again.  Harriet  turned  away;  but  Emma 
could  receive  him  with  the  usual  smile,  and  her 
quick  eye  soon  discerned  in  his  the  consciousness 
of  having  made  a  push,  — of  having  thrown  a  die; 
and  she  imagined  he  was  come  to  see  how  it  might 
turn  up.  His  ostensible  reason,  however,  was  to 
ask  whether  Mr.  Woodhouse's  party  could  be  made 
up  in  the  evening  without  him,  or  whether  he 
should  be  in  the  smallest  degree  necessary  at  Hart- 
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field.  If  he  were,  everything  else  must  give  way; 
but  otherwise  his  friend  Cole  had  been  saying  so 
much  about  his  dining  with  him  —  had  made  such 
a  point  of  it — that  he  had  promised  him  condi- 
tionally to  come. 

Emma  thanked  him,  but  could  not  allow  of  his 
disappointing  his  friend  on  their  account;  her  fa- 
ther was  sure  of  his  rubber.  He  re-urged,  —  she 
re-declined;  and  he  seemed  then  about  to  make 
his  bow,  when,  taking  the  paper  from  the  table, 
she  returned  it. 

''Oh,  here  is  the  charade  j'^ou  were  so  obliging 
as  to  leave  with  us :  thank  you  for  the  sight  of  it. 
We  admired  it  so  much  that  I  have  ventured  to 
write  it  into  Miss  Smith's  collection.  Your  friend 
will  not  take  it  amiss,  I  hope.  Of  course,  I  have 
not  transcribed  beyond  the  eight  first  lines." 

Mr.  Elton,  certainly,  did  not  very  well  know 
what  to  say.  He  looked  rather  doubtingly,  rather 
confused;  said  something  about  "honor;  "  glanced 
at  Emma  and  at  Harriet,  and  then  seeing  the  book 
open  on  the  table,  took  it  up,  and  examined  it  very 
attentively.  With  the  view  of  passing  off  an 
awkward  moment,  Emma  smilingly  said,  — 

''You  must  make  my  apologies  to  your  friend; 
but  so  good  a  charade  must  not  be  confined  to  one 
or  two.  He  may  be  sure  of  every  woman's  appro- 
bation while  he  writes  with  such  gallantry." 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,"  replied  Mr. 
Elton,  though  hesitating  a  good  deal  while  he 
spoke,  —  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  —  at 
least  if  my  friend  feels  at  all  as  I  do  —  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that,  could  he  see  his  little 
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effusion  honored  as  I  see  it,"  looking  at  the  hook 
again,  and  replacing  it  on  the  table,  *'he  would 
consider  it  as  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life." 
After  this  speech  he  was  gone  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Emma  could  not  think  it  too  soon;  for  with 
all  his  good  and  agreeable  qualities  there  was  a 
sort  of  parade  in  his  speeches  which  was  very  apt 
to  incline  her  to  laugh.  She  ran  away  to  indulge 
the  inclination,  leaving  the  tender  and  the  sublime 
of  pleasure  to  Harriet's  share. 
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Though  now  the  middle  of  JJecember,  there  had 
yet  been  no  weather  to  prevent  the  young  ladies 
from  tolerably  regular  exercise;  and  on  the  mor- 
row Emma  had  a  charitable  visit  to  pay  to  a  poor 
sick  family  who  lived  a  little  way  out  of  Highbury. 

Their  road  to  this  detached  cottage  was  down 
Vicarage  Lane,  — a  lane  leading  at  right  angles 
from  the  broad  though  irregular  main  street  of  the 
place,  and,  as  may  be  inferred,  containing  the 
blessed  abode  of  Mr.  Elton.  A  few  inferior  dwell- 
ings were  first  to  be  passed,  and  then,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  lane,  rose  the  vicarage, 
—  an  old  and  not  very  good  house,  almost  as  close 
to  the  road  as  it  could  be.  It  had  no  advantage 
of  situation,  but  had  been  very  much  smartened 
up  by  the  present  proprietor;  and,  such  as  it  was, 
there  could  be  no  possibility  of  the  two  friends 
passing  it  without  a  slackened  pace  and  observing 
eyes.     Emma's  remark  was,  — 

**  There  it  is.     There  go  you  and  your  riddle 
book  one  of  these  days."     Harriet's  was,  — 

*^0h,  what  a  sweet  house!  How  very  beauti- 
ful !  There  are  the  yellow  curtains  that  Miss  Nash 
admires  so  much." 

**I  do  not  often  walk  this  way  now,"  said 
Emma,  as  they  proceeded,  ''but  then  there  will  be 
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an  inducement,  and  I  shall  gradually  get  intimately 
ac(iuainted  with  all  the  hedges,  gates,  pools,  and 
pollards  of  this  part  of  Highbury." 

Harriet,  she  found,  had  never  in  her  life  been 
witliinside  the  vicarage;  and  her  curiosity  to  see 
it  was  so  extreme  that,  considering  exteriors  and 
probabilities,  Emma  could  only  class  it,  as  a  proof 
of  love,  with  Mr.  Elton's  seeing  ready  wit  in  her. 

*'I  wish  we  could  contrive  it,"  said  she;  '*but 
I  cannot  think  of  any  tolerable  pretence  for  going 
in,  —  no  servant  that  I  want  to  inquire  about  of 
his  housekeeper,   no  message  from  my  father." 

She  pondered,  but  could  think  of  nothing. 
After  a  mutual  silence  of  some  minutes,  Harriet 
thus  began  again,  — 

"1  do  so  wonder,  Miss  Woodhouse,  that  you 
should  not  be  married^  or  going  to  be  married,  — 
so  charming  as  you  are." 

Emma  laughed,  and  replied,  — 

''My  being  charming,  Harriet,  is  not  quite 
enough  to  induce  me  to  marry;  I  must  find  other 
people  charming,  —  one  other  person  at  least.  And 
I  am  not  only  not  going  to  be  married  at  present, 
but  have  very  little  intention  of  ever  marrying  at 
all." 

"Ah,  so  you  say;   but  I  cannot  believe  it." 

"1  must  see  somebody  very  superior  to  any  one 
I  have  seen  yet,  to  be  tempted.  Mr.  Elton,  you 
know,"  recollecting  herself,  ''is  out  of  the  question; 
and  I  do  7iot  Avish  to  see  any  such  person.  I  would 
rather  not  be  tempted.  I  cannot  really  change  for 
tlie  better.  If  I  were  to  marry,  I  must  expect  to 
repent  it." 
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*'  Dear  me!  —  it  is  so  odd  to  hear  a  woman  talk 
so!" 

"1  have  none  of  the  usual  inducements  of  wo- 
men to  marry.  Were  I  to  fall  in  love,  indeed,  it 
would  he  a  different  thing;  hut  I  never  have  been 
in  love,  —  it  is  not  my  way  or  my  nature,  —  and  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  shall;  and  without  love,  I  am 
sure  I  should  be  a  fool  to  change  such  a  situation 
as  mine.  Fortune  I  do  not  want;  employment  I  do 
not  want;  consequence  I  do  not  want, — I  believe 
few  married  women  are  half  as  much  mistress  of 
their  husband's  house  as  I  am  of  Hartfield;  and 
never,  never  could  I  expect  to  be  so  truly  beloved 
and  important,  so  always  first  and  alwa3's  right  in 
any  man's  eyes,  as  I  am  in  my  father's." 

*'P)Ut  then,  to  be  an  old  maid  at  last,  like  Miss 
Bates!  " 

"That  is  as  formidable  an  image  as  you  could 
present,  Harriet;  and  if  I  thought  I  should  ever  be 
like  Miss  Bates,  — so  silly,  so  satisfied,  so  smiling, 
so  prosing,  so  undistinguishing  and  unfastidious, 
and  so  apt  to  tell  everything  relative  to  everybody 
about  me,  I  would  marry  to-morrow.  But  between 
us,  I  am  convinced  there  never  can  be  any  likeness, 
except  in  being  unmarried." 

"But  still,  yoi'  will  be  an  old  maid;  and 
that's  so  dreadful!  " 

"N^ever  mind,  Harriet,  I  shall  not  be  a  poor  old 
maid;  and  it  is  poverty  only  which  makes  celibacy 
contemptible  to  a  generous  public!  A  single  wo- 
man with  a  very  narrow  income  must  be  a  ridicu- 
lous, disagreeable  old  maid,  —  the  proper  sport  of 
boys  and  girls;  but  a  single  woman  of  good  fortune 
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is  always  respectable,  and  may  be  as  sensible  and 
pleasant  as  anybody  else!  And  the  distinction  is 
not  quite  so  mucli  against  the  candor  and  common- 
sense  of  the  world  as  appears  at  first;  for  a  very 
narrow  income  has  a  tendency  to  contract  the 
mind  and  sour  the  temi^er.  Those  who  can  barely 
live,  and  who  live  perforce  in  a  very  small  and 
generally  very  inferior  society,  may  well  be  Illib- 
eral and  cross.  This  does  not  apply,  however,  to 
Miss  Bates :  she  is  only  too  good-natured  and  too 
silly  to  suit  me;  but  in  general,  she  is  very  much 
to  the  taste  of  everybody,  though  single  and  though 
poor.  Poverty  certainly  has  not  contracted  her 
mind.  I  really  believe,  if  she  had  only  a  shilling 
in  the  world,  she  would  be  very  likely  to  give 
away  sixpence  of  it ;  and  nobody  is  afraid  of  her : 
that  is  a  great  charm." 

''Dear  me!  but  what  shall  you  do?  How  shall 
you  employ  yourself  when  you  grow  old?  " 

''If  I  know  myself,  Harriet,  mine  is  an  active, 
busy  mind,  with  a  great  many  independent  re- 
sources; and  I  do  not  perceive  why  I  should  be 
more  in  want  of  employment  at  forty  or  fifty  than 
at  one-and-twenty.  Woman's  usual  occupations  of 
eye  and  hand  and  mind  will  be  as  open  to  me 
tlien  as  they  are  now,  or  with  no  important  varia- 
tion. If  I  draw  less,  I  shall  read  more;  if  I  give 
up  music,  I  shall  take  to  carpet-work.  And  as  for 
objects  of  interest,  objects  for  the  affections,  which 
is,  in  truth,  the  great  point  of  inferiority,  the 
want  of  which  is  really  the  great  evil  to  be  avoided 
in  not  marrying,  I  shall  be  very  well  off,  with  all 
the  children  of  a  sister  I  love  so  much  to  care 
vol..  I.  —  8 
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about.  There  will  be  enough  of  them,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  Bupply  every  sort  of  sensation  that  de- 
clining life  can  need.  There  will  be  enough  for 
every  hope  and  every  fear;  and  though  my  attach- 
ment to  none  can  equal  that  of  a  i>arent,  it  suits 
my  ideas  of  comfort  better  than  what  is  warmer 
and  blinder.  My  nephews  and  nieces:  I  shall  often 
have  a  niece  with  me." 

"Do  you  know  Miss  Bates^s  niece,  — that  is,  I 
know  you  must  have  seen  her  a  hundred  times,  — 
but  are  you  acquainted?  " 

"  Oh,  yes;  we  are  always  forced  to  be  acquainted 
whenever  she  comes  to  Highbury.  By  the  by, 
that  is  almost  enough  to  put  one  out  of  conceit 
with  a  niece.  Heaven  forbid,  at  least,  that  I 
should  ever  bore  people  lialf  so  much  about  all  the 
Knightleys  together  as  she  does  about  Jane  Fair- 
fax. One  is  sick  of  the  very  name  of  Jane  Fairfax. 
Every  letter  from  her  is  read  forty  times  over:  her 
compliments  to  all  friends  go  round  and  round 
again;  and  if  she  does  but  send  her  aunt  the  pat- 
tern of  a  stomacher,  or  knit  a  pair  of  garters  for 
her  grandmother,  one  hears  of  nothing  else  for  a 
month.  I  wish  Jane  Fairfax  very  well;  but  she 
tires  me  to  death." 

They  were  now  approaching  the  cottage,  and  all 
idle  topics  were  superseded.  Emma  was  very  com- 
passionate; and  the  distresses  of  the  poor  were  as 
sure  of  relief  from  her  personal  attention  and  kind- 
ness, her  counsel  and  her  patience,  as  from  her 
purse.  She  understood  their  ways,  could  allow  for 
their  ignorance  and  their  temptations,  had  no  ro- 
mantic expectations  of  extraordinary  Airtue  from 
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those  for  whom  education  liad  done  so  little,  en- 
tered into  tlieir  troubles  with  ready  sympathy,  and 
always  gave  her  assistance  with  as  much  intelli- 
gence as  good-will.  In  the  present  instance  it 
was  sickness  and  poverty  together  whicli  she  came 
to  visit;  and  after  remaining  there  as  long  as  she 
could  give  comfort  or  advice,  she  quitted  the  cot- 
tage with  such  an  imj)ression  of  the  scene  as  made 
her  say  to  Harriet,  as  they  walked  away,  — 

^'Tliese  are  the  sights,  Harriet,  to  do  one  good. 
How  trilling  they  make  everything  else  ap[)ear!  I 
feel  now  as  if  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  these 
poor  creatures  all  tlui  rest  of  the  day ;  and  yet  who 
can  say  how  soon  it  may  all  vanish  from  my 
mind?" 

''Very  true,"  said  Harriet.  ''Poor  creatures! 
one  can  think  of  nothing  else." 

"And  really,  I  do  not  think  the  impression  will 
soon  be  over,"  said  Emma,  as  she  crossed  the  low 
hedge  and  tottering  footstep  which  ended  the  nar- 
row, slippery  path  through  the  cottage  garden,  and 
brought  them  into  the  lane  again.  "I  do  not 
think  it  will,"  stopping  to  look  once  more  at  all 
the  outward  wretchedness  of  the  place,  and  recall 
the  still  greater  within. 

"Oh  dear,  no,"  said  her  companion. 

They  walked  on.  The  lane  made  a  slight  bend; 
and  when  that  bend  was  passed,  Mr.  Elton  was  im- 
mediately in  sight,  and  so  near  as  to  give  Emma 
time  only  to  say  further,  — 

"Ah,  Harriet,  here  comes  a  very  sudden  trial  of 
our  stability  in  good  thoughts.  Well,"  smiling,  "I 
hope  it  may  be  allowed  that  if  compassion  has  pro- 
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(IikmmI  exertion  and  relief  to  the  siiffererR,  it  has 
(lone  nil  that  is  truly  iin|K»rtant.  If  we  feel  for 
tlie  wretelicd  enough  to  do  all  we  can  for  them, 
\w.  rest  is  empty  sym[»athy,  only  distressing  to 
niirselves." 

Harriet  could  just  answer,  *'  Oh  dear,  yes,"  be- 
fore the  gentleman  joined  them.  The  wants  and 
sufferings  of  the  poor  family,  however,  were  the 
first  subject  on  meeting.  He  had  been  going  to 
call  on  them.  His  visit  he  would  now  defer;  but 
they  had  a  very  interesting  parley  about  what 
could  be  done  and  should  be  done.  Mr.  Elton 
then  turned  back  to  accompany  them. 

"To  fall  in  with  each  other  on  such  an  errand 
as  this,''  thought  Emma,  *'to  meet  in  a  charitable 
scheme,  —  this  will  bring  a  great  increase  of  love  on 
each  side.  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  were  to  bring 
on  the  declaration.  It  must,  if  I  were  not  here. 
I  wish  I  were  anywhere  else." 

Anxious  to  separate  herself  from  them  as  far  as 
she  could,  she  soon  afterwards  took  possession  of  a 
narrow  footpath,  a  little  raised  on  one  side  of  the 
lane,  leaving  them  together  in  the  main  ro9  i.  But 
she  had  not  been  there  two  minutes  when  she  f(mnd 
that  Harriet's  habits  of  dependence  and  imitation 
were  bringing  her  up  too,  and  that,  in  short,  they 
would  both  be  soon  after  her.  This  would  not  do; 
she  immediately  stopped,  under  pretence  of  having 
some  alteration  to  make  in  the  lacing  of  her  iialf- 
boot,  and  stooping  down  in  complete  occupation  of 
the  footpath,  begged  them  to  have  the  goodness  to 
walk  on,  and  she  would  follow  in  half  a  minute. 
Tliey  did  as  they  were  desired;  and  by  the  time  she 
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judged  it  reasonable  to  have  done  with  her  boot, 
slie  had  tlie  comfort  of  furtlior  dchiy  in  her  power, 
being  overtaken  by  a  cliihl  from  tlie  cottage,  set- 
ting out,  according  to  orders,  witli  licr  pitclier,  to 
fetch  broth  from  Hartfiehl.  To  \<*alk  by  tlie  side 
of  this  cliild,  and  talk  to  and  question  her,  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  worhl,  or  would  have 
been  the  most  natural,  liad  she  been  acting  just 
tlien  without  design;  and  by  this  nu'ans  the  oth- 
ers were  still  able  to  keep  ahead  without  any  obli- 
gation of  waiting  for  \nn'.  She  gained  on  them, 
however,  involuntarily:  the  child's  pace  was  quick, 
and  theirs  rather  slow;  and  she  was  the  more  con- 
cerned a;;  it,  from  their  being  evidently  in  a  con- 
versation which  interested  them.  Mr.  Elton  was 
s})eaking  with  animation,  Harriet  listening  with  a 
very  pleased  attention;  and  Emma,  having  sent  the 
child  on,  was  beginning  to  think  how  she  might 
draw  back  a  little  more,  when  they  both  looked 
around,   and  she  was  obliged  to  join  them. 

Mr.  Elton  was  still  talking,  still  engaged  in 
some  interesting  detail;  and  Emma  experienced 
some  disappointment  when  she  found  that  he  was 
only  giving  his  fair  companion  an  account  of  the 
yesterday's  party  at  his  friend  Cole's,  and  that  she 
was  come  in  herself  for  the  Stilton  cheese,  and  the 
north  Wiltshire,  the  butter,  the  celery,  the  beet- 
root, and  all  the  dessert. 

"  This  would  soon  have  led  to  something  better, 
of  course,"  was  her  consoling  reflection;  ^'any- 
thing interests  between  those  who  love,  and  any- 
thing will  serve  as  introduction  to  what  is  near 
the  heart.     If  I  could  but  have  kept  longer  away ! " 
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Tliey  now  walked  on  together  qnietl}'  till  within 
view  of  the  viciii'tige  pales,  when  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion, of  at  least  getting  Harriet  into  the  house, 
made  her  again  find  something  very  much  amiss 
about  her  boot, "and  fall  behind  to  arrange  it  once 
more.  She  then  broke  the  lace  off  short,  and  dex- 
terously throwing  it  into  a  ditch,  was  presently 
obliged  to  entreat  them  to  stop,  and  acknowledge 
her  inability  to  put  herself  to  rights  so  as  to  be 
able  to  walk  home  in  tolerable  comfort. 

''Part  of  my  lace  is  g<me, "  said  she,  '^  and  I  do 
not  know  how  I  am  to  contrive.  I  really  am  a 
most  troublesome  companion  to  you  both,  but  I 
hope  I  am  not  often  so  ill-equipped.  Mr.  Elton, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  stop  at  your  house,  and  ask 
your  housekeeper  for  a  bit  of  riband  or  string,  or 
anything  just  to  keep  my  boot  on.^' 

jVIr.  Elton  looked  all  happiness  at  this  proposi- 
tion; and  nothing  could  exceed  his  alertness  and 
attention  in  conducting  them  into  his  house,  and 
endeavoring  to  make  everything  appear  to  advan- 
tage. The  room  they  were  taken  into  was  the  one 
he  chiefly  occupied,  and  looking  forwards;  behind 
it  was  another  with  which  it  immediately  com- 
municated; the  door  between  them  was  open,  and 
Emma  passed  into  it  with  the  housekeeper,  to  re- 
ceive her  assistance  in  the  most  comfortable  man- 
ner. She  was  obliged  to  leave  the  door  ajar  as  she 
found  it;  but  she  fully  intended  that  Mr.  Elton 
should  close  it.  It  was  not  closed,  however;  it 
still  remained  ajar,  but  by  engaging  the  house- 
keeper in  incessant  conversation,  she  hoped  to 
make  it  practicable  tor  him  to  choose  his  own  sub- 
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ject  ill  tlie  adjoining  room.  For  ten  mimites  she 
could  liear  nothing  but  herself.  It  could  be  pro- 
tracted no  longer.  JShe  was  then  obliged  to  be 
iiiiished,  and  make  her  a[>[)earance. 

The  lovers  were  standing  together  at  one  of  the 
windows.  It  had  a  most  favorable  aspect;  and 
for  half  a  minute  Emma  felt  the  glory  of  having 
schemed  successfully.  But  it  would  not  do;  he 
liiid  not  come  to  the  point.  He  had  been  most 
agreeable,  most  delightful:  he  had  told  Harriet 
that  he  had  seen  them  go  by,  and  had  jmrposely 
followed  them;  other  little  gallantries  and  allu- 
sions had  been  dropped,  but  nothing  serious. 

"Cautious,  very  cautious,"  thought  Emma; 
''he  advances  inch  by  inch,  and  will  hazard  noth- 
ing till  he  believes  himself  secure." 

Still,  however,  though  everything  had  not  been 
accomplished  by  her  ingenious  device,  she  could 
not  but  flatter  herself  that  it  had  been  the  occasion 
of  much  present  enjoyment  to  both,  and  must  be 
leading  them  forward  to  the  great  event. 
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Mr.  Elton  must  now  be  left  to  himself.  It  was 
no  longer  in  Emma's  power  to  superintend  his 
happiness,  or  quicken  his  measures.  The  coming 
ol:  her  sister's  family  was  so  very  near  at  hand 
that  first  in  anticipation,  and  then  in  reality,  it 
became  henceforth  the  prime  object  of  interest; 
and  during  the  ten  days  of  tlieir  stay  at  Hartfield 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  —  she  did  not  herself  ex- 
pect —  that  anything  beyond  occasional,  fortuitous 
assistance  could  be  afforded  by  her  to  the  lovers. 
They  might  advance  rapidly  if  they  would,  how- 
ever; they  must  advance  somehow  or  other,  whether 
they  would  or  no.  She  liardly  wished  to  have 
more  leisure  for  them.  There  are  people  who,  tlie 
more  y(m  do  for  them,  the  less  they  will  do  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  «7<)hn  Knightley,  from  having 
been  longer  than  usual  absent  from  Surrey,  were 
exciting,  of  course,  rather  more  than  the  usual  in- 
terest. Till  this  year,  every  lojig  vacation  since 
their  marriage  had  been  divided  between  Hartfield 
and  Don  well  Abbey;  but  all  the  holida3^s  of  this 
autumn  had  been  given  to  sea-l)athing  for  the  chil- 
dren; and  it  was  therefore  many  months  since  they 
had  been  seen  in  a  regular  way  by  their  Surrey 
connections,  or  seen  at  all  by  Mr.  Woodhouse,  who 
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could  not  be  induced  to  get  so  far  as  London,  even 
for  poor  Isabella's  sake,  and  who  consequently  was 
now  most  nervously  and  apprehensively  happy  in 
forestalling  this  too  short  visit. 

He  thought  much  of  the  evils  of  the  journey  for 
her,  and  not  a  little  of  the  fatigues  of  his  own 
horses  and  coachman,  who  were  to  bring  some  of 
the  party  the  last  half  of  the  way;  but  his  alarms 
were  needless,  the  sixteen  miles  being  happily  ac- 
complished, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Knightley, 
their  five  children,  and  a  competent  number  of 
nursery-maids,  all  reaching  Hartfield  in  safety. 
The  bustle  and  joy  of  such  an  arrival,  the  many  to 
be  talked  to,  welcomed,  encouraged,  and  variously 
dispersed  and  disposed  of,  produced  a  r^ise  and 
confusion  which  his  nerves  could  not  have  borne 
under  any  other  cause,  nor  have  endured  mjich 
longer  even  for  this ;  but  the  ways  of  Hartfield  and 
the  feelings  of  her  father  were  so  respected  by  Mrs. 
John  Knightley,  that  in  spite  of  maternal  solici- 
tude for  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  her  little  ones 
and  for  their  having  instantly  all  the  liberty  and 
attendance,  all  the  eating  and  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing and  playing,  which  they  could  possibly  wish 
for,  without  the  smallest  delay,  the  children  were 
never  allowed  to  be  long  a  disturbance  to  him, 
either  in  themselves  or  in  any  restless  attendance 
on  them. 

Mrs.  John  Knightley  was  a  pretty,  elegant  little 
woman,  of  gentle,  quiet  manners,  and  a  disposi- 
tion remarkably  amiable  and  affectionate,  wrapt 
up  in  her  family,  a  devoted  wife,  a  doting  mother, 
and  so  tenderly  attached  to  her  father  and  sister 
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that  but  for  these  higher  ties  a  warmer  love  might 
have  seemed  impossible.  She  could  never  see  a 
fault  ill  any  of  them.  She  was  not  a  woman  of 
strong  understanding  or  any  quickness;  and  with 
this  resemblance  of  her  father,  she  inherited  also 
much  of  his  constitution;  was  delicate  in  her  own 
health,  over-careful  of  that  of  her  children,  had 
many  fears  and  many  nerves,  and  was  as  fond  of 
her  own  Mr.  Wingfield  in  town  as  her  father  could 
be  of  Mr.  Perry.  They  were  alike,  too,  in  a  gen- 
eral benevolence  of  temper,  and  a  strong  habit  of 
regard  for  every  old  acquaintance. 

Mr.  John  Knightley  was  a  tall,  gentlemanlike, 
and  very  clever  man ;  rising  in  his  profession,  do- 
mestic, and  respectable  in  his  private  character; 
but  with  reserved  manners  which  prevented  his 
being  generally  pleasing,  and  capable  of  being 
sometimes  out  of  humor.  He  was  not  an  ill-tem- 
pered man,  not  so  often  unreasonably  cross  as  to 
deserve  such  a  reproach;  but  his  temper  was  not 
his  great  perfection ;  and,  indeed,  with  such  a  wor- 
shipping wife  it  was  hardly  possible  that  any  nat- 
ural defects  in  it  should  not  be  increased.  The 
extreme  sweetness  of  her  temper  must  hurt  his. 
He  had  all  the  clearness  and  quickness  of  mind 
which  she  wanted,  and  he  could  sometimes  act  an 
ungracious,  or  say  a  severe  thing.  He  was  not  a 
great  favorite  with  his  fair  sister-in-law.  Nothing 
wrong  in  him  esca2)ed  her.  She  was  quick  in  feel- 
ing the  little  injuries  to  Isabella,  which  Isabella 
never  folfc  herself.  Perhaps  she  might  have  passed 
over  more  had  his  manners  been  flattering  to  Isa- 
bella's sister,  but  they  were  only  those  of  a  calmly 
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kind  brother  and  friend,  without  praise  and  with- 
out blindness;  but  hardly  any  degree  of  personal 
comi)liment  could  have  made  her  regardless  of  that 
greatest  fault  of  all  in  her  eyes  which  he  sometimes 
fell  into,  the  want  of  resjiectful  forbearance  towards 
her  father.  There  he  had  not  always  the  patience 
that  could  have  been  wished.  Mr,  Woodhouse's 
peculiarities  and  fidgetiness  were  sometimes  pro- 
voking him  to  a  rational  remonstrance  or  sharp 
retort  equally  ill  bestowed.  It  did  not  often  hap- 
pen, for  jVrr.  John  Knightley  had  really  a  great 
regard  for  his  father-in-law,  and  generally  a  strong 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  him;  but  it  was  too  often 
for  Emma's  charity,  especially  as  there  was  all  the 
pain  of  apprehension  frequently  to  be  endured, 
though  the  offence  came  not.  The  beginning, 
however,  of  every  visit  displayed  none  but  the 
properest  feelings;  and  this,  being  of  necessity  so 
short,  might  be  hoped  to  pass  away  in  unsullied 
cordiality.  They  had  not  been  long  seated  and 
composed  when  Mv.  Woodhouse,  with  a  melancholy 
shake  of  the  head  and  a  sigh,  called  his  daughter's 
attention  to  the  sad  change  at  Hartfield  since  she 
had  been  there  last. 

'*  Ah,  my  dear,"  said  he,  ''poor  Miss  Taylor! 
It  is  a  grievous  business." 

*' Oh,  yes,  sir,"  cried  she,  with  ready  sym- 
])athy,  ''how  you  must  miss  her!  And  dear 
Emma,  too.  Wliat  a  dreadful  loss  to  you  both! 
I  have  been  so  grieved  for  you.  I  could  not  im- 
agine how  you  could  possibly  do  without  her.  It 
is  a  sad  change,  indeed;  but  I  hope  she  is  pretty 
well,   sir?" 
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^'Pretty  well,  my  dear, — I  hope, — pretty 
well.  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  place  agreea 
with  her  tolerably." 

Mr.  John  Knightley  here  asked  Emma,  quietly, 
whether  there  were  any  doubts  of  the  air  of 
liandalls. 

"  Oh,  no;  none  in  the  least.  I  never  saw  Mrs. 
Weston  better  in  my  life,  —  never  looking  so  well. 
Papa  is  only  speaking  his  own  regret." 

''Very  much  to  the  honor  of  both,"  was  the 
handsome  reply. 

"And  do  you  see  her,  sir,  tolerably  often?" 
asked  Isabella,  in  the  plaintive  tone  which  just 
suited  her  father. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  hesitated.  "Not  near  so  often, 
my  dear,  as  I  could  wish." 

"Oh,  papa,  we  have  missed  seeing  them  but 
one  entire  day  since  they  married.  Either  in  the 
morning  or  evening  of  every  day,  excepting  one, 
have  we  seen  either  Mr.  Weston  or  ]\Irs.  Weston, 
and  generally  both,  either  at  Kandalls  or  here; 
and,  as  you  may  suppose,  Isabella,  most  frequently 
here.  They  are  very,  very  kind  in  th«^ir  visits. 
Mr.  Weston  is  really  as  kind  as  herself.  Papa, 
if  you  speak  in  that  melancholy  way,  you  will  be 
giving  Isabella  a  false  idea  of  us  all.  Everybody 
must  be  aware  that  Miss  Taylor  must  be  missed; 
but  everybody  ought  also  to  be  assured  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Weston  do  really  prevent  our  missing 
her  by  any  means  to  the  extent  we  ourselves  anti- 
cipated, —  which  is  the  exact  truth." 

"Just  as  it  should  be,"  said  Mr.  John  Knight- 
ley, "  and  just  as  I  hoped  it  was  from  your  letters. 
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Her  wish  of  showing  you  attention  could  not  be 
doubted,  and  his  being  a  disengaged  and  social 
man  makes  it  all  easy.  I  have  been  always  tell- 
ing you,  my  love,  that  I  had  no  idea  of  the  change 
being  so  very  material  to  Hartileld  as  you  appre- 
hended; and  now  you  have  Emma's  account,  I 
hope  you  will  be  satisfied." 

<'Why,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Woodhouse, — 
''yes,  certainly.  I  cannot  deny  that  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton —  poor  Mrs.  Weston  —  does  come  and  see  us 
pretty  often;  but  then,  she  is  always  obliged  to 
go  away  again." 

''It  would  be  very  hard  upon  Mr.  Weston  if 
she  did  not,  papa.  You  quite  forget  poor  Mr. 
Weston." 

"I  think,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  John  Knightley, 
pleasantly,  "that  Mr.  Weston  has  some  little 
claim.  You  and  I,  Emma,  will  venture  to  take 
the  part  of  the  poor  husband.  I  being  a  husband, 
and  you  not  being  a  wife,  the  claims  of  the  man 
may  very  likely  strike  us  with  equal  force.  As 
for  Isabella,  she  has  been  married  long  enough  to 
see  the  convenience  of  putting  all  the  Mr.  Wes- 
tons  aside  as  mich  as  she  can." 

"Me,  my  love?"  cried  his  wife,  hearing  and 
understanding  only  in  part.  "Are  you  talking 
about  me?  I  am  sure  nobody  ought  to  be,  or  can 
bo,  a  greater  advocate  for  matrimony  than  I  am; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  misery  of  her  leav- 
ing Hartfield,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  Miss 
Taylor  but  as  the  most  fortunate  woman  in  the 
world;  and  as  to  slighting  Mr.  Weston, — that 
excellent  Mr.  Weston,  — I  tliink  there  is  nothing 
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he  does  not  deserve.  I  believe  he  is  one  of  the 
very  best  tempered  men  that  ever  existed.  Ex- 
cepting yourself  and  your  brother,  I  do  not  kno-v 
his  equal  for  temper.  I  shall  never  forget  liis  fly- 
ing Henry's  kite  for  him  that  very  windy  day  last 
Easter;  and  ever  since  his  particular  kindness 
last  September  twelvemanth  in  writing  that  note, 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  on  purpose  to  assure 
me  that  ther3  was  no  scarlet  fever  at  Cobham,  I 
have  been  convinced  there  could  not  be  a  more 
feeling  heart  nor  a  better  man  in  existence.  If 
anybody  can  deserve  him,  it  must  be  Miss  Taylor." 

'*  Where  is  the  young  man?  "  said  John  Knight- 
ley.  *'Has  he  been  here  on  this  occasion,  or  has 
he  not?" 

''He  has  not  been  here  yet,"  replied  Emma. 
''There  was  a  strong  expectation  of  his  coming 
soon  after  the  marriage,  but  it  ended  in  nothing; 
and  I  have  not  heard  him  mentioned  lately." 

"But  you  should  tell  them  of  the  letter,  my 
dear,"  said  her  father.  "He  wrote  a  letter  to 
poor  Mrs.  Weston,  to  congratulate  her;  and  a  very 
proj)er,  handsome  letter  it  was.  She  showed  it 
to  me.  I  thought  it  very  well  done  of  him,  in- 
deed. Whether  it  was  his  own  idea,  you  know, 
one  cannot  tell.  He  is  but  young,  and  his  uncle 
perhaps  —  " 

"My  dear  papa,  he  is  three-and-twenty.  You 
forget  how  time  passes." 

'•'Three-and-twenty!  is  he,  indeed?  Well,  I 
could  not  have  thought  it;  and  he  was  but  two 
years  old  when  he  lost  his  poor  mother.  AYell, 
time  does  fly  indeed!  and  my  memory  is  very  bad. 
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However,  it  was  an  exceeding  good,  pretty  letter, 
and  gave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weston  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  I  remember  it  was  written  from  Wey- 
inoiitli,  and  dated  Sept.  28th,  and  began,  <  My 
dear  Madam, ^  but  I  forget  how  it  went  on;  and 
it  was  signed  '  F.  C.  AVeston  Churchill.'  I  re- 
member that  perfectly." 

"How  very  pleasing  and  proper  of  him!  ''  cried 
the  good-hearted  Mrs.  John  Knightley.  ''I  have 
no  doubt  of  his  being  a  most  amiable  young  man. 
But  how  sad  it  is  that  he  should  not  live  at  home 
with  his  father!  There  is  something  so  shocking 
in  a  child's  being  taken  away  from  his  parents 
and  natural  home!  I  never  can  comprehend  how 
Mr.  Weston  could  part  with  him.  To  give  up 
one's  child!  I  really  never  could  think  well  of 
anybody  who  proposed  such  a  thing  to  anybody 
else." 

"Nobodv  ever  did  think  well  of  the  Churchills, 
I  fancy,"  observed  Mr.  John  Knightley,  coolly. 
*' But  you  need  not  imagine  Mr.  Weston  to  have 
felt  what  you  would  feel  in  giving  up  Henry  or 
John.  Mr.  Weston  is  rather  an  easy,  cheerful- 
tempered  man,  than  a  man  of  strong  feelings:  he 
takes  things  as  he  finds  them,  and  makes  enjoy- 
ment of  them  somehow  or  other,  depending,  I  sus- 
pect, much  more  ui;)on  what  is  called  society  for 
his  comforts,  — that  is,  upon  the  power  of  eating 
and  drinking,  and  playing  whist  with  his  neigh- 
bors five  times  a  week,  —  than  upon  family  affec- 
tion, or  anything  that  home  affords." 

Emma  could  not  like  what  bordered  on  a  reflec- 
tion on  Mr.  Weston,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  take 
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it  up;  but  she  stru^jj^lcd,  and  let  it  pass.  Slic 
would  koop  the  i)eace  if  possible;  and  there  wus 
sonn'thinjjj  honorable  and  valuable  in  the  strong- 
domestic  habits,  the  all-sufficiency  of  home  to  liini- 
self,  whence  resulted  her  brother's  disposition  to 
look  down  on  the  common  rate  of  social  inter- 
course, and  those  to  whom  it  was  im^wrtant.  It 
had  a  high  claim  to  forbearance. 
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Mr.  Knightley  was  to  dine  witli  them,  rather 
against  the  inclination  of  Mr.  Woodliouse,  wlio 
(lid  not  like  that  any  one  should  share  with  him 
in  Isabella's  first  day.  Emma's  sense  of  right, 
liowever,  had  decided  it;  and  besides  the  con- 
sideration of  what  was  due  to  each  brother,  she 
had  particular  pleasure,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  late  disagreement  between  Mr.  Knightley  and 
herself,  in  procuring  him  the  proper  invitation. 

She  hoped  they  might  now  become  friends  again. 
She  thought  it  was  time  to  make  up.  Making  up, 
indeed,  would  not  do.  She  certainly  had  not  been 
in  the  wrong,  and  he  would  never  own  that  he 
had.  Concession  must  be  out  of  the  question :  but 
it  was  time  to  appear  to  forget  that  they  had  ever 
quarrelled;  and  she  hoped  it  might  rather  assist 
the  restoration  of  friendship,  that  when  he  came 
into  the  room  she  had  one  of  the  children  with 
her,  — the  youngest,  a  nice  little  girl,  about  eight 
months  old,  who  was  now  making  her  first  visit 
to  Hartfield,  and  very  happy  to  be  danced  about 
in  her  aunt's  arms.  It  did  assist;  for  though  he 
began  with  grave  looks  and  short  questions,  he 
was  soon  led  on  to  talk  of  them  all  in  the  usual 
way,  and  to  take  the  child  out  of  her  arms  with  all 
the  unceremoniousness  of  perfect  amity.  Emma 
felt  they  were  friends  again;   and  the  conviction 
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giving  her  at  first  great  sat  isf  act  ion,  and  then  a 
little  HaucinesH,  she  conld  not  help  saying,  as  he 
was  admiring  tlje  bal)y,  — 

*'\Vliat  a  comfort  it  is  that  we  think  alike  ahuut 
our  nephews  and  nieces!  As  to  men  and  women, 
our  opinions  are  sometimes  very  different;  but 
with  regard  to  these  children,  I  observe  we  never 
disagree/' 

*'If  you  were  as  much  guided  by  nature  in  your 
estimate  of  men  and  women,  and  as  little  under 
the  power  of  fancy  and  whim  in  your  dealings  with 
them,  as  you  are  where  these  children  are  con- 
cerned,  we  might  always  think  alike." 

'*To  be  sure, — our  discordances  must  always 
arise  from  my  being  in  the  wrong." 

''  Yes,"  said  he,  smiling,  ''and  reason  good.  I 
was  sixteen  years  old  when  you  were  born." 

*'A  material  difference,  then,"  she  replied; 
''and  no  doubt  you  were  much  my  superior  in 
judgment  at  that  period  of  our  lives;  but  does  not 
the  lapse  of  one-and-twenty  years  bring  our  under- 
standings a  good  deal  nearer?  " 

"Yes,  a  good  deal  nearer." 

"  But  still,  not  near  enough  to  give  me  a  chance 
of  being  right,  if  we  think  differently." 

"I  have  still  the  advantage  of  you  by  sixteen 
years'  experience,  and  by  not  being  a  pretty  young 
woman  and  a  spoilt  child.  Come,  my  dear  Emma, 
let  us  be  friends,  and  say  no  more  about  it.  Tell 
your  aunt,  I'.Lrle  Emma,  that  she  ought  to  set  you 
a  better  example  than  to  be  renewing  old  griev- 
ances, and  that  if  she  were  not  wrong  before,  she 
is  now." 
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'<  That 's  true,"  she  cried,  "very  true.  Llttlo 
Emma,  grow  up  a  better  woman  than  your  .aunt. 
Be  infinitely  cleverer  and  not  half  so  conceited. 
Xow,  Mr.  Knightley,  a  word  or  two  more,  and  I 
JKive  done.  As  far  as  good  intentions  went,  we 
were  both  right,  and  I  must  say  that  no  effects  on 
my  side  of  the  argument  have  yet  proved  wrong. 
I  only  want  to  know  that  jVEr.  Martin  is  not  very, 
very  bitterly  disappointed." 

*' A  man  cannot  be  more  so,"  was  his  short,  full 
answer. 

''Ah!  Indeed  I  am  very  sorry.  Come,  shake 
hands  with  me." 

This  had  just  taken  place,  and  with  great  cor- 
diality, when  John  Knightley  made  his  appearance; 
and  "How  d'  ye  do,  George?"  and  "John,  how 
are  you? "  succeeded  in  the  true  English  style, 
burying  under  a  calmness  that  seemed  all  but  in- 
difference the  real  attachment  which  would  have 
led  either  of  them,  if  requisite,  to  do  everything 
for  the  good  of  the  other. 

The  evening  was  quiet  and  conversable,  as  Mr. 
Woodhouse  declined  cards  entirely  for  the  sake  of 
comfortable  talk  with  his  dear  Isabella,  and  the 
little  party  made  two  natural  divisions, — on  one 
side  he  and  his  daughter;  on  the  other  the  two 
Mr.  Knightleys;  their  subjects  totally  distinct  or 
very  rarely  mixing,  and  Emma  only  occasionally 
joining  in  one  or  the  other. 

The  brothers  talked  of  their  own  concerns  and 
pursuits,  but  principally  of  those  of  the  elder, 
whose  temper  was  by  much  the  most  communica- 
tive, and  who  was  always  the  greater  talker.     As  a 
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magistrate,  he  had  generally  some  point  of  law  to 
consult  John  about,  or  at  least  some  curious  an- 
ecdote to  give;  and  as  a  farmer,  as  keeping  in 
hand  the  home-farm  at  Donwell,  he  had  to  tell 
what  every  field  was  to  bear  next  year,  and  to  give 
all  such  local  information  as  could  not  fail  of  being 
interesting  to  a  brother,  whose  home  it  had  equally 
been  the  longest  part  of  his  life,  and  whose  attach- 
ments wei3  strong.  The  plan  of  a  drain,  the 
change  of  a  fence,  the  felling  of  a  tree,  and  the 
destination  of  every  acre  for  wheat,  turnips,  or 
spring  corn,  was  entered  into  with  as  much  equal- 
ity of  interest  by  John  as  his  cooler  manners  ren- 
dered possible;  and  if  his  willing  brother  ever  left 
him  anything  to  inquire  about,  his  inquiries  even 
approached  a  tone  of  eagerness. 

While  they  were  thus  comfortably  occupied,  Mr. 
Woodhouse  was  enjoying  a  full  flow  of  happy  re- 
grets and  fearful  affection  with  his  daughter. 

"  My  poor  dear  Isabella,"  said  he,  fondly  taking 
her  hand,  and  interrupting  for  a  few  moments 
her  busy  labors  for  some  one  of  her  five  children, 
**how  long  it  is,  how  terribly  long  since  you  were 
here,  and  how  tired  you  must  be  after  your  journey! 
You  must  go  to  bed  early,  my  dear,  —  and  I  recom- 
mend a  little  gruel  to  you  before  3'^ou  go.  You  and 
I  w^ll  have  a  nice  basin  of  gruel  together.  My  dear 
Emma,  suppose  we  all  have  a  little  gruel." 

Emma  could  not  supjiose  any  such  thing,  know- 
ing, as  she  did,  that  both  the  Mr.  Knightleys  were 
as  unpersuadable  on  that  article  as  herself,  and  two 
basins  onl^^  were  ordered.  After  a  little  more  dis- 
course  in    praise  of   gruel,   with   some  wondering 
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at  its  not  "being  taken  every  evening  by  every- 
body, he  proceeded  to  say,  with  an  air  of  grave 
reflection,  — 

"  It  was  an  awkward  business,  my  dear,  your 
spending  the  autumn  at  South  End  instead  of 
coming  here.  I  never  had  much  opinion  of  the 
sea  air." 

''Mr.  Wingfield  most  strenuously  recommended 
it,  sir,  or  we  shouUl  not  have  gone.  He  recom- 
mended it  for  all  the  children,  but  particularly  for 
the  weakness  in  little  Bella's  throat, — both  sea 
air  and  bathing." 

''Ah,  my  dear,  but  Perry  had  many  doubts 
about  the  sea  doing  her  any  good;  and  as  to  my- 
self, I  have  been  long  perfectly  convinced,  though 
perhaps  I  never  told  you  so  before,  that  the  sea  is 
very  rarely  of  use  to  anybody.  I  am  sure  it  al- 
most killed  me  once." 

''Come,  come,"  cried  Emma,  feeling  this  to  be 
an  unsafe  subject,  "I  must  beg  you  not  to  talk  of 
the  sea.  It  makes  me  envious  and  miserable;  I 
who  have  never  seen  it!  South  End  is  prohibited, 
if  you  please.  My  dear  Isabella,  I  have  not  heard 
you  make  one  inquiry  after  Mr.  Perry  yet;  and  he 
never  forgets  you." 

"Oh,  good  Mr.  Perry,  how  is  he,  sir?" 

"Why,  pretty  well;  but  not  quite  well.  Poor 
Perry  is  bilious,  and  he  has  not  time  to  take  care 
of  himself;  he  tells  me  he  has  not  time  to  take  care 
of  himself,  — which  is  very  sad,  — but  he  is  always 
wanted  all  round  the  country.  I  suppose  there  is 
not  a  man  in  such  [)ractice  anywhere.  But  then, 
there  is  not  so  clever  a  man  anywhere." 
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**And  Mrs.  Perry  and  the  children,  how  are 
they?  Do  the  children  grow?  I  have  a  great  re- 
gard for  Mr.  Perry.  1  hope  he  will  be  calling  soon. 
He  will  be  so  pleased  to  see  my  little  ones." 

*'I  hope  he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  for  I  have  a 
question  or  two  to  ask  him  about  myself  of  sonu; 
consequence.  And,  my  dear,  whenever  he  comes, 
you  had  better  let  him  look  at  little  Bella's 
throat." 

''  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  her  throat  is  so  much  better 
that  I  have  hardly  any  unt:*oiness  about  it.  Either 
bathing  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  her,  or  else 
it  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  excellent  embrocation  of 
Mr.  Wingfi'  Id's  which  we  have  been  applying  at 
times  ever  since  August." 

'^  It  is  not  very  likely,  my  dear,  that  bathing 
should  have  been  of  use  to  her ;  and  if  I  had  known 
you  were  wanting  an  embrocation,  I  would  have 
spoken  to  —  " 

*'You  seem  to  me  to  have  forgotten  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Bates,"  said  Emma;  *'  I  have  not  heard  one 
inquiry  after  them." 

*'0h,  the  good  Bateses  —  I  am  quite  ashamed 
of  myself;  but  you  mention  them  in  most  of  your 
letters.  I  hope  they  are  quite  well.  Good  old 
Mrs.  Bates!  I  will  call  upon  her  to-morrow,  and 
take  my  children.  They  are  always  so  pleased  to 
see  my  children.  And  that  excellent  Miss  Bates! 
—  such  thorough  worthy  people !  How  are  they, 
sir?" 

''Why,  pretty  well,  my  dear,  mion  the  whole. 
But  poor  Mrs.  Bates  had  a  bad  cold  about  a  month 
ago 
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"  How  sarry  I  am !  but  colds  were  never  so  preva- 
lent as  tliey  have  been  this  autumn.  Mr.  Wing- 
Held  told  me  that  he  had  never  known  them  more 
general  or  heavy,-  except  when  it  has  been  quite  an 
influenza." 

''That  has  been  a  good  deal  the  case,  my  dear, 
but  not  to  the  degree  you  mention.  Perry  says 
tliat  colds  have  been  very  general,  but  not  so  heavy 
as  he  has  very  often  known  them  in  November. 
I'urry  does  not  call  it  almgether  a  six^kly  season." 

''No,  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Wingfield  consid- 
ers it  very  sickly,  except —  " 

"Ah,  my  poor  dear  child,  the  truth  is  that  in 
London  it  is  always  a  sickly  season.  Nobody  is 
healthy  in  London,  nobody  can  be.  It  is  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  have  you  forced  to  live  there,  —  so  far 
off,   and  the  air  so  bad!  " 

"No,  indeed,  we  are  not  at  all  in  a  bad  air. 
Our  part  of  London  is  so  very  superior  to  most 
others.  You  must  not  confound  us  with  London 
in  general,  my  dear  sir.  The  neighborhood  of 
Brunswick  Square  is  very  different  from  almost  all 
the  rest.  We  are  so  very  airy!  I  should  be  un- 
willing, I  own,  to  live  in  any  other  part  of  the 
town;  there  is  hardiy  any  other  ihat  I  could  be 
satisfied  to  have  my  children  in;  but  we  are  so  re- 
markably airy!  Mr.  Wingfield  thinks  the  vicinity 
of  Brunswick  Square  decidedly  the  most  favorable 
as  to  air." 

"Ah,  my  dear,  it  is  not  like  Hartfield.  You 
make  the  best  of  it,  but  after  you  have  been  a  week 
at  Hartlield.  you  are  all  of  you  different  creatures j 
you  dc  not  look  like  the  same.     Now,  I  cannot  say 
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that  I  thii)k  you  are  any  of  you  looking  well  at 
present." 

*'I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir;  hut  I  as- 
sure you,  excepting  those  little  nervous  headaches 
and  palpitations,  which  I  am  never  entirely  free 
from  anywhere,  I  am  quite  well  myself;  and  if  the 
children  were  rather  pale  before  they  went  to  bed, 
it  was  only  because  they  were  a  little  more  tired 
than  usual,  from  their  journey  and  the  happiness 
of  coming.  I  hope  you  will  think  better  of  their 
looks  to-morrow,  for  I  assure  you  Mr.  Wingfield 
told  me  that  he  did  not  believe  he  had  ever  sent 
us  off,  altogether,  in  such  good  case.  I  trust,  at 
h'ast,  that  you  do  not  think  Mr.  Knightley  look- 
ing ill,"  turning  her  eyes  with  affectionate  anxiety 
towards  her  husband. 

"  Middling,  my  dear;  I  cannot  compliment  you. 
T  think  Mr.  John  Knightley  verj'  far  from  looking 
well." 

''What  is  the  matter,  sir?  Did  you  speak  to 
me?  "  cried  Mr.  John  Knightley,  hearing  his  own 
name. 

"I  am  sorry  to  find,  my  love,  that  my  father 
does  not  think  you  looking  well;  but  I  hojie  it  is 
only  from  being  a  little  fatigued.  I  could  have 
wished,  however,  as  you  know,  that  you  had  seen 
Mr.  Wingfield  before  you  left  home." 

"  My  dear  Isabella,"  exclaimed  he,  hastily, 
"  pray  do  not  concern  yourself  about  my  looks. 
Be  satisfied  with  doctoring  and  coddling  yourself 
and  the  children,  and  let  me  look  as  1  choose." 

''  I  did  not  thoroughly  understand  what  you 
were  telling  your  brother,"  cried  Emma,  ''about 
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your  friend  Mr.  Graham's  intending  to  have  a 
bailiff  from  Scotland,  to  look  after  his  new  estate. 
JUit  will  it  answer?  Will  not  the  old  prejudice 
he  too  strong?  " 

And  slie  talked  in  this  way  so  long  and  success- 
fully that,  when  forced  to  give  her  attention  again 
to  her  father  and  sister,  she  had  nothing  worse  to 
hear  than  Isabella's  kind  inquiry  after  Jane  Fair- 
fax; and  Jane  Fairfax,  though  no  great  favorite 
with  her  in  general,  she  was  at  that  moment  very 
happy  to  assist  in  praising. 

''That  sweet,  amiable  Jane  Fairfax!"  said 
Mrs.  John  Knightley.  "It  is  so  long  since  I 
have  seen  her,  except  now  and  then  for  a  moment 
accidentally  in  town;  what  happiness  it  must  be 
to  her  good  old  grandmother  and  excellent  aunt, 
when  she  comes  to  visit  them!  I  always  regret 
excessively,  on  dear  Emma's  account,  that  she  can- 
not be  more  at  Highbury;  but  now  their  daughter 
is  married,  I  suppose  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
will  not  be  able  to  part  with  her  at  all.  She  would 
be  such  a  delightful  companion  for  Emma." 

Mr.  Woodhouse  agreed  to  it  all,  but  added,  — 

*'Our  little  friend,  Harriet  Smith,  however,  is 
just  such  another  pretty  kind  of  young  person. 
You  will  like  Harriet.  Emma  could  not  have  a 
better  companion  than  Harriet." 

"I  am  most  happy  to  hear  it;  but  only  Jane 
Fairfax  one  knows  to  bo  so  very  accomplished  and 
superior,  and  exactly  Emma's  age." 

This  topic  was  discussed  very  happily,  and 
others  succeeded  of  similar  moment,  and  passed 
away  with  similar  harmony;  but  the  evening  did 
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not  close  without  a  little  return  of  agitation.  The 
gruel  caine,  and  supplied  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  — 
much  i)raise  and  many  comments, — undouhtiiig 
decision  of  its  wholesomeness  for  every  constitu- 
tion, and  pretty  severe  philippics  upon  the  many 
houses  where  it  was  never  met  with  tolerable; 
but,  unfortunately,  among  the  failures  which  the 
daughter  had  to  instance,  the  most  recent,  and 
therefore  most  prominent,  was  in  her  own  cook  at 
South  End,  a  young  woman  hired  for  the  time, 
who  never  had  been  able  to  understand  what  she 
meant  by  a  basin  of  nice  smooth  gruel,  thin,  but 
not  too  thin.  Often  as  she  had  wished  for  and  or- 
dered it,  she  had  never  been  able  to  get  anything 
tolerable.     Here  was  a  dangerous  opening. 

*' Ah,''  said  Mr.  Woodhouse,  shaking  his  head, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  with  tender  concern. 
The  ejaculation  in  Emma's  ear  expressed:  ''Ah, 
there  is  no  end  of  the  sad  consequences  of  your 
going  to  South  End.  It  does  not  bear  talking  of." 
And  for  a  little  while  she  hoped  he  would  not  talk 
of  it,  and  that  a  silent  rumination  might  suffice  to 
restore  him  to  the  relish  of  his  own  smooth  gruel. 
After  an  interval  of  some  minutes,  however,  he  be- 
gan with,  — 

"  I  shall  always  be  very  sorry  that  you  went  to 
the  sea  this  autumn,  instead  of  coming  here." 

"  But  why  should  you  be  sorry,  sir?  I  assure 
you,  it  did  the  children  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"And,  moreover,  if  you  must  go  to  the  sea,  it 
had  better  not  have  been  to  South  End.  South 
End  is  an  unliealtliy  place.  Perry  was  surprised 
to  hear  you  had  fixed  upon  South  End." 
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"I  know  there  is  sucli  an  idea  with  many  peo- 
ple, but  indeed  it  is  quite  a  mistake,  sir.  We  all 
had  our  health  perfectly  well  tliere,  never  found 
the  least  inconvenience  from  the  mud,  and  Mr. 
Wingtield  says  it  is  entirely  a  mistake  to  suppose 
the  place  unhealthy;  and  I  am  sure  he  may  be  de- 
pi'nded  on,  for  he  thoroughly  understands  the  na- 
ture of  the  air,  and  his  own  brother  and  family 
have  been  tliere  repeatedly." 

*' You  should  have  gone  to  Cromer,  my  dear,  if 
you  went  anywhere.  Perry  was  a  week  at  Cromer 
once,  and  he  holds  it  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  sea- 
bathing places.  A  fine  open  sea,  he  says,  and 
very  pure  air.  And,  by  what  I  understand,  you 
might  have  had  lodgings  there  quite  away  from 
the  sea  —  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  —  very  comforta- 
ble.    You  should  have  consulted  Perry." 

*^But,  my  dear  sir,  the  difference  of  the  journey; 
only  consider  how  great  it  would  have  been.  A 
hundred  miles,  perhaps,  instead  of  forty." 

''Ah,  my  dear,  as  Perry  says,  where  health  is 
at  stake,  nothing  else  should  be  considered;  and 
if  one  is  to  travel,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  be- 
tween forty  miles  and  a  hundred.  Bettor  not 
move  at  all,  better  stay  in  London  altogether, 
than  travel  forty  miles  to  get  into  a  worse  air. 
This  is  just  what  Perry  said.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
very  ill-judged  measure." 

Emma's  attempts  to  stop  her  father  had  been 
vaiu;  and  when  he  had  reached  such  a  point  as 
this,  she  could  not  wonder  at  her  brother-in-law's 
breaking  out. 
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*'Mr.  Perry,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  very  strong 
displeasure,  ^'  would  do  as  well  to  keep  his  opinion 
till  it  is  asked  fen*.  Wliy  does  he  make  it  any 
business  of  his  to  wonder  at  what  I  do,  — at  my 
taking  my  family  to  one  part  of  the  coast  or  an- 
other? I  may  be  allowed,  I  hope,  the  use  of  my 
judgment  as  well  as  Mr.  Perry.  I  want  his  direc- 
tions no  more  than  his  drugs."  He  paused,  and 
growing  cooler  in  a  moment,  added,  with  oi\\y  sar- 
castic dryness,  *'If  Mr.  Perry  can  tell  me  how  to 
convey  a  wife  and  five  children  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  with  no  greater  expense  or 
inconvenience  than  a  distance  of  forty,  I  should  be 
as  willing  to  prefer  Cromer  to  South  End  as  he 
could  himself." 

'^True,  true,"  cried  Mr.  Knightley,  with  most 
ready  interposition,  —  "  very  true.  That  's  a  con- 
sideration, indeed.  But,  John,  as  to  what  I  was 
telling  you  of  my  idea  of  moving  the  path  to  Lang- 
ham,  of  turning  it  moro  to  the  right  that  it  may 
not  cut  through  the  home  meadows,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  difficulty.  I  should  not  attempt  it,  if  it 
were  to  be  the  means  of  inconvenience  to  the  High- 
bury people;  but  if  you  call  to  mind  exactly  the 
present  line  of  the  path  .  .  .  The  only  way  of 
proving  it,  however,  will  be  to  turn  to  our  maps. 
I  shall  see  you  at  the  Abbey  to-morrow  morning,  I 
hope,  and  then  we  will  look  them  over,  and  you 
shall  give  me  your  opinion." 

Mr.  Woodhouse  was  rather  agitated  by  such 
harsh  reflections  on  his  friend  Perrj^,  to  whom  he 
had,    in  fa('t,   though  unconsciously,   been    attrib- 
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uting  many  of  liis  own  feelings  and  expressions; 
but  the  sootliing  attentions  of  liis  daughters  gradu- 
ally removed  the  present  evil,  and  the  immediate 
alertness  of  one  brother,  and  better  recollections  of 
the  other,  prevented  any  renewal  of  it. 
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There  could  hardly  be  a  hai)j)ier  creature  in  tlie 
world  than  Mrs.  John  Kniglitley,  in  this  slioxt 
visit  to  Hurtfield,  going  about  every  morning 
among  her  old  acquaintance  with  her  five  chil- 
dren, and  talking  over  what  she  had  done  every 
evening  with  her  father  and  sister.  She  had 
notiiing  to  wish  otherwise,  but  that  the  days  did 
not  pass  so  swiftly.  It  was  a  delightful  visit,  — 
perfect  in  being  much  too  short. 

In  general  their  evenings  were  less  engaged 
with  friends  than  their  mornings;  but  one  com- 
plete dinner  engagement,  and  out  of  the  house 
too,  there  was  no  avoiding,  though  at  Christmas. 
Mr.  Weston  would  take  no  denial :  they  must  all 
dine  at  Randalls  one  day;  — even  Mr.  Woodhouse 
was  persuaded  to  think  it  a  possible  thing  in 
pr  iference  to  a  division  of  the  party. 

How  they  were  all  to  be  conveyed,  he  would 
have  made  a  difficulty  if  he  could;  but  as  his  son 
and  daughter's  carriage  and  horses  were  actually 
at  Hartfield,  he  was  not  able  to  make  more  than 
a  simple  question  on  that  head :  it  hardly  amounted 
to  a  doubt;  nor  did  it  occupy  Emma  long  to  con- 
vince him  that  they  might  in  one  of  the  carriages 
lind  room  for  Harriet  also. 
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Iliirriet,  Mr.  Elton,  and  ^Fr.  Kni<;litl('v,  their 
own  especial  S(!t,  were;  the  only  piTsons  invited 
to  meet  them:  the  hours  wen;  to  bo  early,  a>« 
well  as  the  nnnilx-rs  few;  Mr.  Woodhonse's  habits 
and  inclinatiiMi  being  consulted  in  everything. 

The  evening  before  this  great  event  (for  it  \vaj» 
a  very  great  event  that  Mv.  Woodhouse  should 
(line  out  on  the  24th  of  Deciiuiber)  had  been  spent 
by  Harriet  at  Harttield,  and  she  had  gone  home 
so  much  indisposed  with  a  cold  that  but  for  her 
own  earnest  wish  of  being  nursed  by  Mrs.  God- 
dard,  Emma  could  not  have  allowed  her  to  leave 
the  house.  Emma  called  on  her  the  next  day, 
and  found  her  doom  already  signed  with  regard 
to  Randalls.  She  was  very  feverish,  and  had  a 
bad  sore  throat:  Mrs.  Goddard  was  full  of  care 
and  affection,  Mr.  Perry  was  talked  of,  and 
Harriet  herself  was  too  ill  and  low  to  resist  the 
authority  which  excluded  her  from  this  delight- 
ful engagement,  though  she  could  not  speak  of 
her  loss  without  many  tears. 

Emma  sat  with  her  as  long  as  she  could,  to  at- 
tend her  in  Mrs.  Goddard's  unavoidable  absences, 
and  raise  her  spirits  by  representing  how  much 
Mr.  Elton's  would  be  depressed  when  he  knew 
her  state;  and  left  her  at  last  tolerably  com- 
fortable, in  the  sweet  dependence  of  his  having 
a  most  comfortless  visit,  and  of  their  all  missing 
her  very  much.  She  had  not  advanced  many 
yards  from  Mrs.  Goddard's  door,  when  she  was 
met  by  Mr.  Elton  himself,  evidently  coming  to- 
wards it;  and  as  they  walked  on  slowly  together 
in  conversation  about  the  invalid,  —  of  whom  he. 
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on  the  runi(»r  of  considcrabU'  illness,  had  boon  f»«). 
in<;  to  iiMjuiro,  that  In^  might  carry  somo  rojtort 
of  hor  to  liarttiohl,  — they  woro  overtaken  by  Mr. 
John  Kiiightley  returning  from  the  <laily  visit 
to  Donwell,  with  his  two  oldest  boys,  whoso 
healthy,  glowing  faces  showed  all  the  benefit  of  a 
country  run,  and  seemed  to  insure  a  quick  de- 
si>atch  of  the  roast  mutton  and  rice  pudding  they 
were  liastening  home  for.  They  joined  company, 
and  proceeded  together.  Emma  was  just  describ- 
ing the  nature  of  lier  friend's  complaint,  —  *'a 
throat  very  much  intlauKnl,  with  a  great  deal  of 
lieat  about  her,  a  quick  low  [>ulse,  etc.,  and  she 
was  sorry  to  find  from  INErs.  Goddard  that  Harriet 
was  liable  to  very  bad  sore  throats,  and  had  often 
alarmed  her  with  them."  Mr.  Elton  looked  all 
alarm  on  the  occasion,  as  lie  exclaimed,  — 

*'A  sore  throat! — I  hope  not  infectious.  I 
hope  not  of  a  putrid  infectious  sort.  Has  Perry 
seen  her?  Indeed  j^ou  should  take  care  of  your- 
self as  well  as  of  your  friend.  Let  me  entreat 
you  to  run  no  risks.  Why  does  not  Perry  see 
her?" 

Emma,  who  was  not  really  at  all  frightened 
herself,  tranquillized  this  excess  of  apprehension 
by  assurances  of  Mrs.  Goddard's  exj^erience  and 
care;  but  as  there  must  still  remain  a  degree  of 
uneasiness  which  she  could  not  wish  to  reason 
away,  which  she  would  rather  feel  and  assist  than 
not,  she  added  soon  afterwards  —  as  if  quite  an- 
other subject,  — 

**It  is  so  cold,  so  very  cold,  and  looks  and  feels 
so  very  much  like  snow,  that  if  it  were  to  any 
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other  place  or  with  any  otlier  party,  T  shouhl 
really  tr\'  not  to  go  out  today,  and  dissiiath^  my 
father  from  venturing;;  hut  as  lu'  has  made  u[)  his 
mind,  and  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  cold  himself, 
1  do  not  like  to  interfere,  as  I  know  it  would 
he  so  great  a  disai)[)ointnient  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Weston.  But  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Klton,  in  your 
case,  I  should  certainly  excuse  myscdf.  You  ap- 
pear to  me  a  little  hoarse  already;  and  when  you 
consider  what  demand  of  voice  and  what  fatigues 
to-morrow  will  bring,  I  think  it  would  he  no 
more  than  common  prudence  to  stay  at  home  and 
take  care  of  yourself  to-night." 

Mr.  Elton  looked  as  if  he  did  not  very  well 
know  what  answer  to  make;  which  was  exai^tly 
tlie  case;  for  though  very  much  gratified  hy  the 
kind  care  of  such  a  fair  lady,  and  not  liking  to 
resist  any  advice  of  hers,  he  had  not  really  the 
least  inclination  to  give  up  the  visit;  but  Emma, 
too  eager  and  busy  in  her  own  [irevious  conceptions 
and  views  to  hear  him  impartially,  or  see  him 
with  clear  vision,  was  vny  well  satisfied  with 
his  muttering  acknowledgment  of  its  being  "very 
cold,  certainly  very  cold,"  xnd  walked  on,  rejoic- 
ing in  having  extricated  himself  from  Randalls, 
and  secured  him  the  power  of  sending  to  inquire 
after  Harriet  every  hour  of  the  evening. 

' '  You  do  quite  right, ' '  said  she :  '*  we  will  make 
your  apologies  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weston." 

l)ut  hardly  had  she  so  spoken  when  she  found  her 

brother  was  civilly  offering  a  seat  in  his  carriage, 

if  the   weather  were  Mr.   Elton's  only  objection, 

and  Mr.   Elton  actually  accepting  the  offer  with 

vol..  1.  — 10 
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much  prompt  satisfaction.  It  was  a  done  thing: 
Mr.  Elton  was  to  go;  and  iiover  had  his  broad 
handsome  face  e?:pressed  more  pleasure  than  at 
this  moment;  never  had  his  smile  been  stronger, 
nor  his  eyes  more  exulting  than  when  he  next 
looked  $i,t  her. 

"Well,"  said  she  to  herself,  "this  is  most 
strange!  Affer  I  had  gotten  him  off  so  well,  to 
choose  to  go  into  company,  and  leave  Harriet  ill 
behind!  Most  strange  indeed!  But  there  is,  I 
believe,  in  many  men,  especially  single  men, 
such  an  inclination — such  a  passion  for  dining 
out;  a  dinner  engagement  is  so  high  in  the  class 
of  their  pleasures,  their  employments,  their  dig- 
nities, almost  their  duties,  that  anything  gives 
way  to  it,  —  and  this  must  be  the  case  with  Mr. 
Elton:  a  most  valuable,  amiable,  pleasing  young 
man  undoubtedly,  and  very  much  in  love  with 
Harriet;  but  still,  he  cannot  refuse  an  invitation, 
he  must  dine  out  wherever  he  is  asked.  What 
a  strange  thing  love  is!  He  can  see  ready  wit  in 
Harriet,  but  will  not  dine  alone  for  her." 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Elton  quitted  them,  and 
she  could  not  but  do  him  the  justice  of  feeling 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  in  his 
manner  of  naming  Harriet  at  parting;  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice  while  assuring  her  that  he 
should  call  at  Mrs.  Goddard's  for  news  of  her 
fair  friend,  the  last  thing  before  he  prepared  for 
the  hai)piness  of  meeting  her  again,  when  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  give  a  better  report;  and  he 
sighed  and  smiled  himself  off  in  a  way  that  left 
the  balance  of  approbation  mu-h  in  his  favor. 
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After  a  few  minutes  of  entire  silence  between 
them,  John  Kuightley  began  with,  — 

"I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  man  more  intent  on 
being  agreeable  than  Mr.  !:.tton.  It  is  down- 
right labor  to  him  where  laaies  are  concerned. 
With  men  he  can  be  rational  and  unaffected,  but 
when  he  has  ladies  to  please  every  feature 
works." 

''Mr.  Elton's  manners  are  not  perfect,"  replied 
Emma;  "but  where  there  is  a  wish  to  please, 
one  ought  to  overlook,  and  one  does  overlook  a 
great  deal.  Where  a  man  does  his  best  with 
only  moderate  powers,  he  will  have  the  advantage 
over  negligent  superiority.  There  is  such  perfect 
good  temper  and  good  will  in  Mr.  Elton  as  one 
cannot  but  value." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  John  Kuightley,  presently, 
with  some  slyness,  "  he  seems  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  good  will  towards  you." 

"Me!"  bhe  replied,  with  a  smile  of  astonish- 
ment; "are  you  imagining  me  to  be  Mr.  Elton's 
object?" 

"Such  an  imagination  has  crossed  me,  I  own, 
Emma;  and  if  it  never  occurred  to  you  before, 
you  may  as  well  take  it  into  consideration  now." 

"  Mr.  Elton  in  love  with  me!    What  an  idea!  " 

"I  do  not  say  it  is  so,  but  you  will  do  well  to 
consider  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  and  to  regulate 
your  behavior  accordirgly.  I  think  your  manners 
to  him  encouraging.  I  speak  as  a  friend,  Emma. 
You  luul  better  look  about  you,  and  ascertain  what 
you  do,   and  what  you  mean  to  do." 

"I  thank  you;  but  T  assure  you  you  are  quite 
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inistalvon.  Mr.  Elton  and  I  uro  vory  good  friends, 
and  notliing  nioro;  "  and  who  walked  on,  aniusinjjj 
horsoU"  in  the  consideration  of  the  l>liinders  wliic!: 
often  arise  from  a  partial  Ivnowh^dge  of  circum- 
stanees,  of  the  mistakes  which  peojde  of  hi<;h 
pretensions  to  jndgment  are  forever  falling  into; 
and  not  very  well  pleased  with  hei  brother  for  im- 
agining her  blind  and  ignorant,  and  in  want  of 
connsel.      He  said  no  m(n*e. 

j\Ir.  AVoodhonse  had  so  completely  made  np  his 
nnnd  to  the  visit,  that  in  spite  of  the  increasing 
coldness  he  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  shrinking 
from  it,  and  set  forward  at  last  most  pnnctually 
with  his  eldest  daughter  in  his  t)\vn  carriage,  with 
less  apparent  consciousness  of  the  weather  than 
either  of  the  others;  too  full  of  the  wonder  of  his 
own  going,  and  the  pleasure  it  was  to  afford  at 
Randalls,  to  see  that  it  was  cold,  and  too  well 
wrapt  np  to  feel  it.  The  cold,  however,  was 
severe;  and  bv  the  time  the  seco.id  carriage  was 
in  motion,  a  few  flakes  of  snow  wf-re  finding  their 
way  down,  and  the  sky  had  the  ap})earanc(^  of  be- 
ing so  overcharged  as  to  want  only  a  milder  air  to 
produce  a  very  white  world  in  a  very  short  time. 

Emma  soon  saw  that  her  companion  was  not  in 
the  lui})piest  humor.  The  preparing  and  the  go- 
ing abroad  in  such  weather,  with  the  sacrifice  of 
his  children  after  dinner,  were  evils,  were  dis- 
agi-eeables  at  least,  which  Mr.  John  Kniglitley 
did  not  by  any  means  like:  he  anticipated  nothing 
in  the  visit  that  could  be  at  all  worth  the  pur- 
chase; and  the  whide  of  their  drive  to  the  vicarage 
was  spent  by  him  in  expressing  his  discontent. 
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*'A  man,"  said  ho,  ''must  have  a  very  good 
opinion  of  liimself  \\\wn  lie  asks  i)eople  to  h-ave 
their  own  fireside,  and  encounter  such  a  <hiy  as 
tliis,  for  tlie  sake  of  coming  to  see  liim.  He  must 
think  himself  a  most  agreeable  fellow;  I  could 
not  do  such  a  thing.      It  is  tiie  gr(;atest  absurdity, 

—  actually  knowing  at  this  moment!  The  folly 
of  not  allowing  ])e()i)le  to  be  comfortable  a*   home, 

—  and  the  folly  of  peo[)le's  not  staying  comfortably 
at  home  when  they  can!  If  we  were  obliged  to 
go  out  such  an  evening  as  this,  by  any  call  of  duty 
or  business,  what  a  hardship   we  should   d(!em  it; 

—  and  here  are  we,  prol)ably  with  ratlu^r  tliinner 
clothing  than  usual,  setting  forward  voluntarily, 
without  excuse,  in  deliance  of  tlio  voice  of  nature, 
wliich  tells  man,  in  everything  given  to  his  view 
or  his  feelings,  to  stay  at  home  himself,  and  keep 
all  under  shelter  that  he  can,  — here  are  we  set- 
ting forward  to  spend  five  dull  hours  in  another 
man's  house,  with  nothing  to  say  or  to  hear  that 
was  not  said  and  heard  yesterday,  and  ma3'^  not  be 
said  and  heard  again  to-morrow.  Going  in  dismal 
weather,  to  return  probably  in  worse;  four  horses 
and  four  servants  taken  out  for  nothing  but  to  con- 
vey five  idle,  shivering  creatures  into  colder  rooms 
and  worse  company  than  they  might  have  had  at 
home." 

Emma  did  not  find  herself  equal  to  give  the 
pleased  assent  which  no  doubt  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving,  to  emulate  the  "Very  true,  my 
love,"  which  must  have  been  usually  administered 
by  his  travelling  companion;  but  she  had  resolu- 
tion enough  to  refrain  from  making  any  answer  at 
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all.  She  could  not  be  complying;  she  dreaded  being 
quarrelsome;  her  heroism  reached  only  to  silence. 
She  allowed  him  to  talk,  and  arrange  the  glasses, 
and  wrapped  herself  up,  without  opening  her  lips! 

They  arrived,  the  carriage  turned,  the  step  was 
let  down,  and  Mr.  Elton,  spruce,  black,  and  smil- 
ing, was  with  them  instantly.  Emma  thought 
>vi<^h  pleasure  of  some  change  of  subject.  Mr. 
Elton  was  all  obligation  and  cheerfulness;  he  was 
so  very  cheerful  in  his  civilities,  indeed,  that  she 
began  to  think  he  must  have  received  a  different 
account  of  Harriet  from  what  had  reached  her. 
She  had  sent  while  dressing,  and  the  answer  had 
been,  *'  Much  the  same,  — not  better." 

^'My  report  from  Mrs.  Goddard's,"  said  she, 
presently,  "was  not  so  pleasant  as  I  had  hoped: 
'Kot  better,'  was  my  answer." 

His  face  lengthened  immediately;  and  his  voice 
was  the  voice  of  sentiment  as  he  answered,  — 

"  Oh,  no  —  I  am  grieved  to  find —  I  was  on  the 
point  of  telling  you  that  when  I  called  at  Mrs. 
Goddard's  door,  which  I  did  the  very  last  thing 
before  I  returned  to  dress,  I  was  told  that  Miss 
Smith  was  not  better,  by  no  means  better,  rather 
worse.  Very  much  grieved  and  concerned  —  I 
had  flattered  myself  that  she  must  be  better  after 
such  a  cordial  as  I  knew  had  been  given  in  the 
morning." 

Emma  smiled,  and  answered:  *  My  visit  was 
of  use  to  the  nervous  part  of  her  complaint,  I 
hope;  but  not  even  I  can  charm  away  a  sore 
throat :  it  is  a  most  severe  cold,  indeed.  Mr. 
Perry  has  been  with  he^*,  as  you  probably  heard."' 
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^'  Yes  —  I  imagined  —  that  is  —  I  did  not  —  " 

'*He  has  been  used  to  her  in  these  complaints, 
and  I  hope  to-morrow  morning  will  bring  us  both 
a  more  comfortable  report.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  uneasiness.  Such  a  sad  loss  to  our 
party  to-day!  " 

*' Dreadful!  Exactly  so,  indeed.  She  will  be 
missed  every  moment.'' 

This  was  very  proper:  the  sigh  which  accom- 
panied it  was  really  estimable;  but  it  should  have 
lasted  longer.  Emma  was  rather  in  dismay  when 
only  half  a  minute  afterwards  he  began  to  speak 
of  other  things,  and  in  a  voice  of  the  greatest 
alacrity  and  enjoyment. 

*' What  an  excellent  device, "  said  he,  —  "the  use 
of  sheepskins  for  carriages.  How  very  comfort- 
able they  make  it!  —  impossible  to  feel  cold  with 
such  precautions.  The  contrivances  of  modern 
days,  indeed,  have  rendered  a  gentleman's  carriage 
perfectly  complete.  One  is  so  fenced  and  guarded 
from  the  weather  tint  not  a  breath  of  air  can  find 
its  way  unpermitted.  Weather  becomes  absolutely 
of  no  consecpience  It  is  a  very  cold  afternoon  — 
but  in  this  carri'i.-ge  we  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter.    Ha!  snows  a  little,  I  see." 

**Yes, "  said  John  Knightley,  "and  I  think 
we  shall  hav^e  a  good  deal  of  it." 

"Christmas  weather,"  observed  Mr.  Elton. 
"Quite  seasonable;  and  extremely  fortunate  we 
may  tliink  ourselves  that  it  did  not  begin  yester- 
day, and  prevent  this  day's  party,  which  it  might 
very  possibly  have  done,  for  Mr.  Woodhouse  would 
hardly  have  ventured  had  there  been  much  snow 
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on  tho  grouiul;  but  now  it  is  of  no  consequence. 
This  is  (juito  tho  season,  indeed,  for  friendly  n.  et- 
ings.  At  Christmas  everybody  invites  their  friends 
about  tliem,  and  people  think  little  of  even  the 
worst  weather.  1  was  snowed  np  at  a  friend's 
liouse  once  for  a  week.  Nothing  could  be  ])leas- 
anter.  1  went  for  only  one  night,  and  could  not 
get  away  till  that  very  day  se'nnight." 

Mr.  John  Knightley  looked  as  if  he  did  not 
comprehend  the  pleasure,  but  said  only,  coolly,  — 

''I  cannot  wish  to  be  snowed  up  a  week  at 
llandalls." 

At  another  time  Emma  might  have  been  amused, 
but  sh(^  was  too  much  astonished  now  sit  Mr. 
Elton's  spirits  for  other  feelings.  Harriet  seenuMl 
<]uite  forgotten  in  the  exjiectation  of  a  pleasant 
party. 

"We  are  sure  of  excellent  lires, "  continued  he, 
*'*and  everything  in  the  greatest  comfort.  Charm- 
ing people,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weston!  Mrs.  Weston 
indeed  is  much  beyond  i)raise,  and  he  is  exactly 
what  one  values,  —  so  hospitable,  and  so  fond  of 
society.  It  will  be  a  small  party;  but  where 
small  parties  are  select,  they  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  agreeable  of  any.  Mr.  Weston's  dining- 
room  does  not  accommodate  more  than  ten  com- 
fortably; and  for  my  part,  I  would  rather,  under 
such  circumstances,  fall  short  by  two  than  exceed 
by  two.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,"  turning 
with  a  soft  air  to  Emma,  "  1  think  I  shall  certainly 
have  3"our  approbation,  tliough  Mr.  Knightley, 
perhaps,  from  being  used  to  the  large  parties  of 
London,  may  not  quite  enter  into  our  feelings." 
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*'I  know  notlniifj;  of  tlio  liir^'o  ]>iirti('H  of  London, 
sir;  I  novel-  (lino  witli  anybody." 

*'  Indeed! ''  in  a  tone  of  wonder  and  pity,  "  I  had 
no  idea  iliat  the  law  had  been  so  <^reat  a  slavery. 
Well,  sir,  tho  time  ninst  conu;  when  yon  will  be 
l)ai(l  for  all  this,  when  you  will  have  littlo  labor 
and  groat  onjoynient." 

''My  first  enjoyment,"  replied  John  Knij;htley, 
as  they  passed  through  the  sweep-gate,  "^  will  bo 
to  find  myself  safe  at  Hartlield  ag  lin." 
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Some  change  of  countenance  was  necessary'-  for  each 
gentleman  as  ihey  walked  into  Mrs.  Weston's 
drawing-room,  —  Mr.  Elton  must  compose  his  joy- 
ous looks,  and  Mr.  John  Kniglitjey  disperse  his 
ill  humor;  Mi'.  Elton  must  smile  less,  and  Mr. 
John  Knightley  more,  ^o  fit  them  for  the  place. 
Emma  only  might  be  as  nature  j)rompted,  and 
show  herself  just  as  happy  as  she  was.  To  her  it 
was  real  enjoyment  to  be  with  the  Westons.  Mr. 
Wesson  wae  a  great  favorite,  and  there  was  not  a 
creature  in  the  world  to  whom  she  spoke  with  such 
unreserve  as  to  his  wife;  not  any  one  to  whom  she 
related  with  such  conviction  of  being  listened  to 
and  understood,  of  being  always  interesting  and 
always  intelligible,  the  little  affairs,  arrange- 
ments, perplexities,  and  pleasiires  of  her  father 
and  herself.  She  could  tell  nothing  of  Hartfield 
in  which  ]\Irs.  Weston  had  not  a  lively  concern; 
and  half  an  hour's  uninterrupted  communication  of 
lull  those  little  matters  on  which  tlie  daily  happi- 
ness of  private  life  depends  was  one  of  the  first 
gratifications  of  each. 

This  was  a  pleasure  which  perhaps  tho  whole 
day's  visit  miglit  no>:  afford,  which  certainly  c'id 
not  belong  to  the  present  half-hour;  but  the  very 
sight  of  Mrs.   Weston,   her  smile,   her  touch,   her 
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voice,  was  grateful  to  Emma;  and  she  determined 
to  think  as  little  as  pcssible  of  Mr.  Elton's  oddi- 
ties, or  of  anything  else  unpleasant,  and  enjoy  all 
that  was  enjoyable  to  the  utmost. 

The  misfortune  of  Harriet's  cold  had  been  pretty 
well  gone  through  before  her  arrival.  Mr.  Wood- 
liouse  had  been  safely  seated  long  enough  to  give 
the  history  of  it,  besides  all  the  history  of  his  own 
and  Isabella's  coming,  and  of  Ennna's  being  to 
follow;  and  had,  indeed,  just  got  to  the  end  of  hisr 
satisfaction  that  James  should  come  and  see  his 
daughter,  when  the  others  appeared,  and  Mrs. 
Weston,  who  had  been  almost  wholly  engrossed  by 
her  attentions  to  him,  was  able  to  turn  away  and 
welcome  her  dear  Emma. 

Emma's  project  of  forgetting  Mr.  Elton  for  a 
while  made  her  rather  sorry  to  find,  when  they 
had  ail  taken  their  places,  that  he  was  close  to  her. 
The  difficulty  was  great  of  driving  his  strange  in- 
sensibility towards  Harriet  from  her  mind,  while 
he  not  only  sat  at  her  elbow,  but  was  continually 
obtruding  his  happy  countenance  on  her  noti'^e, 
and  solicitously  addressing  her  upon  every  occa- 
sion. Instead  of  forgetting  him,  his  behavior  was 
such  that  she  could  not  avoid  the  internal  sugges- 
tion of  ''Can  it  really  be  as  my  brother  imagined? 
can  it  be  possible  for  this  man  to  be  beginning  to 
transfer  his  affections  from  Harriet  to  me?  Ab- 
surd and  insufferable!  "  Yet  he  would  be  so  anx- 
ious for  her  being  perfectly  warm,  would  be  so 
interested  about  her  father,  and  so  delighted  with 
Mrs.  Weston,  and  at  last  would  begin  admiring 
her   drawings    with    so   much    zeal    and   so    little 
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knowledge,  as  seemed  terribly  like  a  would-be 
lover,  and  made  it  some  effort  with  her  to  preserve 
her  good  manners.  For  her  own  sake  she  could 
not  be  rude;  and  for  Harriet's,  in  the  ho[)e  that  ail 
would  yet  turn  out  right,  she  was  even  positively 
civil:  but  it  was  an  effort;  especially  as  something 
was  going  on  amongst  the  others,  in  the  most  over- 
powering period  of  Mr.  Elton's  nonsense,  whicli 
she  particularly  wished  to  listen  to.  She  heard 
enough  to  know  that  Mr.  Weston  was  giving  some 
information  about  his  son:  she  heard  the  words 
**  my  son,"  and  ''  Frank,"  and  '•  my  son,"  repeated 
several  times  over,  and  from  a  few  other  half-syl- 
lables very  much  suspected  that  he  was  announc- 
ing an  early  visit  from  his  son;  but  before  she 
could  quiet  Mr.  Elton,  the  subject  was  so  com- 
pletely past  that  any  reviving  question  from  her 
would  have  been  awkward. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  in  spite  of  Emma's 
resolution  of  never  marrying,  there  was  something 
in  the  name,  in  the  idea,  of  Mr.  Frank  Churchill, 
which  always  interested  her.  She  had  frecpiently 
thought  —  especially  since  his  father's  marriage 
with  Miss  Taylor  —  that  if  she  were  to  marry,  he 
was  the  very  person  to  suit  her  in  age,  character, 
and  condition.  He  seemed,  by  this  connection  be- 
tween the  families,  quite  to  belong  to  her.  She 
could  not  but  suppose  it  to  be  a  match  that  every- 
body who  knew  them  must  think  of.  That  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Weston  did  think  of  it,  she  w^as  very 
strongly  persuaded;  and  though  not  meaning  to  be 
induced  by  him  or  by  anybody  else  to  give  up  a 
situation  which  she  believed  more  replete  with  good 
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than  any  slio  could  change  it  for,  she  hud  a  great 
curiosity  to  see  liim,  a  (It'cidi'd  intention  of  tinding 
liim  pleasant,  of  being  liked  by  him  to  a  certain 
di'gree,  and  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  the  i(k'a  of  their 
being  coupled  in  their  friends'  imaginations. 

AVith  such  sensations,  Mr.  Elton's  civilities 
were  dreadfully  ill-timed;  but  she  had  tlie  comfort 
of  appearing  very  polite,  while  feeling  very  cross, 
and  of  thinking  that  the  rest  of  the  visit  could 
not  possibly  pass  without  bringing  forward  the 
same  information  again,  or  the  substance  of  it, 
from  the  o[)en-hearted  Mr.  Weston.  So  it  proved; 
for  when  happily  released  from  Mr.  Elton,  and 
seated  by  Mr.  Weston  at  dinner,  he  made  use  of 
the  very  first  interval  in  the  cares  of  hospitality, 
the  very  first  leisure  from  the  saddle  of  mutton,  to 
say  to  her,  — 

"We  want  only  two  more  to  be  just  the  right 
number.  I  should  like  to  see  two  more  here,  — 
your  pretty  little  friend  Miss  Smith,  and  my  son, 
—  and  then  I  should  say  we  were  quite  complete. 
I  believe  you  did  not  hear  me  telling  the  others  in 
the  drawing-room  that  we  are  expecting  Frank.  I 
had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning,  and  he  will  be 
with  us  within  a  fortnight." 

Emma  spoke  with  a  very  proper  degree  of  pleas- 
ure, and  fully  assented  to  his  proposition  of  Mr. 
Frank  Churchill  and  Miss  Smith  making  their 
party  quite  complete. 

''He  has  been  wanting  to  come  to  us,"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Weston,  "ever  since  September:  every 
letter  has  been  full  of  it;  but  he  cannot  command 
his  own  time.     He  has  those  to  please  who  must  be 
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pleased,  and  wlio  (between  ourselves)  are  sometimes 
to  be  ])leased,  only  by  a  good  many  sacriliees.  J  Jut 
now  1  have  no  doubt  of  seeing  liini  here  about  the 
seeoiid  week  in  January." 

''  What  a  very  great  pleasure  it  will  be  to  you! 
and  iVIrs.  Weston  is  so  anxious  to  be  acquainted 
with  him  that  she  must  be  almost  as  ha2)py  as 
yourself." 

"Yes,  she  would  be,  but  that  she  thinks  there 
will  be  another  put-off.  Slie  does  not  depend  upon 
his  coming  so  much  as  1  do;  but  she  does  not  know 
the  parties  so  well  as  I  do.  The  case,  you  see,  is 
(but  this  is  quite  between  ourselves,  —  I  did  not 
mention  a  syllable  of  it  in  the  other  room,  —  there 
are  secrets  in  all  families,  you  know),  — the  case 
is,  that  a  party  of  friends  are  invited  to  pay  a  visit 
at  Enscombe  in  January,  and  that  Frank's  coming 
depends  upon  their  being  put  off.  If  they  are  not 
put  off,  he  cannot  stir.  But  I  know  they  will,  be- 
cause it  is  a  family  that  a  certain  lady,  of  some 
consequence  at  Enscombe,  has  a  particular  dislike 
to;  and  though  it  is  thought  necessary  to  invite 
them  once  in  two  or  three  years,  they  always  are 
put  off  when  it  comes  to  the  point.  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  of  the  issue.  I  am  as  confident  of 
seeing  Frank  here  before  the  middle  of  January  as 
I  am  of  being  here  myself;  but  your  good  friend 
there,"  nodding  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
*'  has  so  few  vagaries  herself,  and  has  been  so  little 
used  to  them  at  Hartfield,  that  she- cannot  calcu- 
late on  their  effects,  as  I  have  been  long  in  the 
practice  of  doing." 

"I    am    sorry   there    should  be    anything    like 
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doul)t  in  the  case,"  roplifMl  Emma;  ''but  am  dis- 
|M)sp(l  to  side  \vith  you,  Mr.  Weston.  If  you  tliink 
111'  will  come,  I  shall  think  so  too;  for  you  know 
Enseomhe." 

"  Ves,  —  I  have  some  right  to  t])at  knowledge, 
though  1  have  never  been  at  the  place  in  my  life. 
She  is  an  odd  woman!  But  I  never  allow  myself 
to  speak  ill  of  her,  on  Frank's  account;  for  I  do 
believe  lier  to  be  very  fond  of  him.  I  used  to 
think  slie  was  not  capable  of  being  fond  of  anybody 
except  herself;  but  she  has  always  been  kind  to 
him  (in  her  way,  —  allowing  for  little  wliims  and 
caprices,  and  expecting  everything  to  be  as  she 
likes).  And  it  is  no  small  credit,  in  my  opinion, 
to  him,  that  lie  should  excite  such  an  affection;  for 
though  I  would  not  say  it  to  anybody  else,  she  has 
no  more  heart  than  a  stone  to  people  in  general, 
and  the  devil  of  a  temper." 

Emma  liked  the  subject  so  well  that  she  began 
upon  it  to  Mrs.  Weston,  very  soon  after  their  mov- 
ing into  the  drawing-room;  wishing  her  joy,  yet 
observing  that  she  knew  the  first  meeting  must  be 
rather  alarming.  Mrs.  Weston  agreed  to  it,  but 
added  that  she  should  be  very  glad  to  be  secure  of 
undergoing  the  anxiety  of  a  first  meeting  at  the 
time  talked  of;  "for  I  cannot  depend  upon  his 
coming.  I  cannot  be  so  sanguine  as  Mr.  Weston. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  it  will  all  end  in  noth- 
ing. Mr.  Weston,  I  dare  say,  has  been  telling 
you  exactly  how  the  matter  stands." 

"Yes,  — it  seems  to  depend  upon  nothing  but 
the  ill  humor  of  Mrs.  Churchill,  wliich  I  imagine 
to  be  the  most  certain  thing  in  the  world. 
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<*My  Emma!'''  replied  Mrs.  Weston,  smiling, 
*'  what  is  the  certainty  of  caprice?  "  Tlien  turni  iig 
to  Isabella,  who  had  not  been  attending  before, 
*^  You  must  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Knightley,  that 
we  are  by  no  mef.ns  so  sure  of  seeing  Mr.  Frank 
Churchill,  in  my  opinion,  as  his  father  thinks.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  his  n,unt's  spirits  and  pleas- 
ure,—  in  short,  upon  her  temper.  To  you  —  to 
my  two  daughters  —  I  may  venture  on  the  truth. 
Mrs.  Churchill  rules  at  Enscombe,  and  is  a  very 
odd-tempered  woman;  and  his  coming  now  depends 
upon  her  being  willing  to  spare  him." 

''Oh,  Mrs.  Churchill,  everybody  knows  Mrs. 
Churchill,"  replied  Isabella;  "and  I  am  sure  I 
never  think  of  that  poor  young  man  withovit  the 
greatest  compassion.  To  be  constantly  living  with 
an  ill-tempered  person  must  be  dreadful.  It  is 
what  we  happily  have  never  known  anything  «»f ; 
but  it  must  be  a  life  of  misery.  What  a  blessing 
that  she  never  had  any  children!  Poor  little  crea- 
tures, how  unhappy  she  would  have  made  them !  " 

Emma  wished  she  had  been  alone  with  Mrs. 
Weston.  She  should  then  have  heard  more:  Mrs, 
Weston  would  speak  to  her  with  a  degree  of  unre- 
serve which  she  would  not  hazard  with  Isabella; 
and,  she  really  believed,  would  scarcely  try  to  con- 
ceal anything  relative  to  the  Churchills  from  her, 
excepting  those  views  on  the  young  man  of  which 
her  own  imagination  had  already  given  her  s'j'^h 
instinctive  knowledge.  But  at  present  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  Mr.  Woodhouse  very 
soon  followed  them  into  the  drawing-room.  To  be 
sitting  long  after  dinner  was  a  C(nitinement  that  lie 
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could  not  endure.  Neither  wine  nor  conversation 
was  anything  to  him;  and  ghidly  did  he  move  to 
those  with  whom  he  was  always  comfortable. 

AVIiile  he  talked  to  Isabella,  however,  Emma 
found  an  opportunity  of  saying,  — 

"And  so  you  do  not  consider  tlus  from  your  son 
as  by  any  means  certain.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  The 
introduction  must  be  unpleasant,  whenever  it  takes 
}>lace;  and  the  sooner  it  could  be  over  the  better." 

"Yes;  and  every  delay  makes  one  more  appre- 
hensive of  other  delays.  Even  if  this  family,  the 
Braithwaites,  are  put  off,  I  am  still  afraid  that  some 
excuse  may  be  found  for  disappointing  us.  I  can- 
not bear  to  imagine  any  reluctance  on  his  side; 
but  I  am  sure  there  is  a  great  wish  on  the  Church- 
ills'  to  keep  him  to  themselves.  There  is  jealousy. 
They  are  jealous  even  of  his  regard  for  his  father. 
In  short,  I  can  feel  no  dependence  on  his  coming, 
and  I  wish  INIr.  Weston  were  less  sanguine." 

"He  ought  to  come,"  said  Emma.  "If  he 
could  stay  only  a  couple  of  days,  he  ought  to  come; 
and  one  can  hardly  conceive  a  young  man's  not 
having  it  in  his  power  to  do  as  much  as  that. 
A  young  woman,  if  she  fall  into  bad  hands,  may 
be  teased,  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  those  she 
wants  to  be  with;  but  one  cannot  com[)rehend  a 
young  man's  being  under  suf;h  restraint  as  not  to 
he  able  to  spend  a  week  with  his  father,  if  he 
likes  it." 

"  One  ough.*^^  to  be  at  Enscombe,  and  know  the 
ways  of  the  family,  before  one  decides  upon  what 
he  can  do,  "  replied  Mrs.  Weston.  "One  ought  to 
use  the  same  caution,  perhaps,    in  judging  of  the 
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conduct  of  any  one  individual  of  any  one  family; 
but  Enscombe,  I  believe,  certainly  must  not  be 
judged  by  general  rules:  sbe  is  so  very  unreason- 
able,  and  everything  gives  way  to  her." 

*'But  she  is  so  fond  of  the  nephew;  he  is  so 
very  great  a  favorite.  Now,  according  to  my  idea 
of  Mrs.  Churchill,  it  would  be  most  natural  that 
while  she  makes  no  sacrifice  for  the  comfort  of  the 
husband,  to  whom  she  owes  everything,  while  slie 
exercises  incessant  caprice  towards  him,  she  should 
frequently  be  governed  by  the  nephew,  to  whom 
she  owes  nothing  at  all." 

^'  My  dearest  Emma,  do  not  pretend,  with  your 
sweet  temper,  to  understand  a  bad  one,  or  to  lay 
down  rules  for  it :  you  must  let  it  go  its  own  way. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  his  having,  at  times,  consider- 
able influence;  but  it  may  be  perfectly  impossible 
for  him  to  know  beforehand  when  it  will  be." 

Emma  listened,  and  then  coolly  said,  ^'  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied,  unless  he  comes." 

^'  He  may  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  some 
points, '^  continued  Mrs.  Weston,  *'and  on  others 
very  little;  and  among  those  on  which  she  is  be- 
yond his  reach,  it  is  but  too  likely,  may  be  this 
very  circumstance  of  his  coming  away  from  them 
to  visit  us." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Mr.  Woodhouse  was  soon  ready  for  his  tea;  and 
when  he  had  drank  his  tea  he  was  quite  ready  to 
go  home;  and  it  was  as  TP.uch  as  his  three  compan- 
ions could  do,  to  entertain  away  his  notice  of  tlie 
lateness  of  the  hour,  before  the  other  gentlemen 
appeared.  Mr.  Weston  was  chatty  and  convivial, 
and  no  friend  to  early  separations  of  any  sort;  but 
at  last  the  drawing-room  party  did  receive  an  aug- 
mentation. Mr.  Elton,  in  very  good  spirits,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  walk  in.  Mrs.  Weston  and 
Emma  were  sitting  together  on  a  sofa.  He  joined 
them  immediately,  and  with  scarcely  an  invitation 
seated  himself  between  them. 

Emma,  in  good  spirits  too,  from  the  amusement 
afforded  her  mind  by  the  expectation  of  Mr.  Frank 
Churchill,  was  willing  to  forget  his  late  impro- 
prieties, and  be  as  well  satisfied  with  him  as  before, 
and  on  his  making  Harriet  his  very  first  subject, 
was  ready  to  listen  with  most  friendly  smiles. 

He  professed  himself  extremely  anxious  about 
her  fair  friend,  —  her  fair,  lovely,  amiable  friend. 
''Did  she  know,  had  she  heard  anything  about 
her,  since  their  being  at  Randalls?  He  felt  much 
anxiet}'',  —  he  must  confess  that  the  nature  of  her 
complaint  alarmed  him  considerably."  And  in 
this  style  he  talked  on  for  some  time  very  properly, 
not  much  attending  to  any  answer,  but  altogether 
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sufficiently  awake  to  the  terror  of  a  bad  sore  throat; 
and  Emma  was  quite  in  charity  with  liini. 

But  at  last  there  seemed  a  perverse  turn;  it 
seemed  all  at  once  as  if  he  were  more  afraid  of  its 
being  a  bad  sore  throat  on  her  account  than  on  Har- 
riet's, —  more  anxious  that  she  should  escape  the  in- 
fection than  that  there  should  be  no  infection  in 
the  complaint.  He  began  with  great  earnestness  to 
entreat  her  to  refrain  from  visiting  the  sick-cham- 
ber again,  for  the  present,  —  to  entreat  her  to 
promise  him  not  to  venture  into  such  hazard  till 
he  had  seen  Mr.  Perry  and  learned  his  opinion; 
and  though  she  tried  to  laugh  it  off  and  bring  tho 
subject  back  into  its  proper  course,  there  was  no 
putting  an  end  to  his  extreme  solicitude  about  her. 
She  was  verred.  It  did  appear  —  there  was  no 
concealing  it  —  exactly  like  the  pretence  of  being 
in  love  with  her,  instead  of  Harriet;  an  incon- 
stancy, if  real,  the  most  contemptible  and  abomi- 
nable! and  she  ^ad  difficulty  in  behaving  witli 
temper.  He  turned  to  Mrs.  Weston  to  implore 
her  assistance:  ''Would  not  she  give  him  her 
support?  Would  not  she  add  her  persuasions  to  his, 
to  induce  Miss  Woodhouse  not  to  go  to  Mrs.  God- 
dard's  till  it  were  certain  that  Miss  Smith's  dis- 
order had  no  infection?  He  could  not  be  satisfied 
without  a  promise,  — would  not  she  give  him  her 
influence  in  procuring  it?  " 

"So  scrupulous  for  others,"  he  continued,  "and 
yet  so  careless  for  herself?  She  wanted  me  to 
nurse  my  cold  by  staying  at  home  to-day,  and  yet 
will  not  promise  to  avoid  the  danger  of  catching 
an  ulcerated  sore  throat  herself.     Is  this  fair,  Mrs. 
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Weston?  Judge  between  us.  Have  not  I  some 
right  to  coinj>lain?  I  am  sure  of  your  kind  sup- 
port and  aid." 

Emma  saw  Mrs.  Weston's  sur[)rise,  and  felt  that 
it  must  be  great,  at  an  address  which,  in  words 
and  manner,  was  assuming  to  himself  the  right  of 
iirst  interest  in  her;  ami  n,s  for  herself,  she  was  too 
much  provoked  and  offended  to  have  the  power  of 
directly  saying  anything  to  the  purpose.  She 
could  only  give  him  a  look,  but  it  was  such  a  1  H)k 
as  she  thought  must  restore  him  to  his  senses;  and 
then  left  the  sofa,  removing  to  a  seat  by  her  sister, 
and  giving  her  all  her  attention. 

She  had  not  time  to  know  liow  Mr.  Elton  took 
the  reproof,  so  rapidly  did  anotlier  subject  succeed; 
for  jVEr.  John  Knightley  now  came  into  the  room 
from  examining  the  weather,  and  opened  on  them 
all  with  the  information  of  the  ground  being  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  of  its  still  snowing  fast,  with 
a  strong  drifting  wind;  concluding  with  these 
words  to  Mr.  Woodhouse,  — 

''This  will  prove  a  spirited  beginning  of  your 
winter  engagements,  sir.  Something  new  for 
your  coachman  and  horses  to  be  making  their 
way  through  a  storm  of  snow." 

Poor  Mr.  Woodhouse  was  silent  from  conster- 
nation, but  everybody  else  had  something  to  say; 
everybody  was  either  surprised  or  not  surprised,  and 
had  some  question  to  ask,  or  some  comfort  to  offer. 
Mrs.  Weston  and  Emma  tried  earnestly  to  cheer 
him  and  turn  his  attention  frcm  his  son-in-law,  who 
was  pursuing  his  trium[)h  rather  unfeelingly. 

*' I  admired  your  resolution  very  much,  sir," 
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said  lie,  ''in  venturing  out  in  such  weather,  for  of 
course  you  saw  there  v/ould  be  snow  very  soon. 
Everybody  must  have  seen  the  snow  coming  on.  I 
admired  your  spirit,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  get 
home  very  well.  Another  hour  or  two's  snow  can 
hardly  make  the  road  impassable,  and  we  are  two 
carriages;  if  one  is  blown  over  in  the  bleak  part  of 
the  common  field,  there  will  be  the  other  at  hand. 
I  dare  say  ^ve  shall  be  all  safe  at  Hartfield  before 
midnight." 

Mr.  Weston,  with  triumph  of  a  different  sort, 
was  confessing  that  he  had  known  it  to  be  snowing 
some  time,  but  had  not  said  a  word,  lest  it  should 
make  Mr.  Woodhouse  uncomfortable,  and  be  an 
excuse  for  his  hurrying  away.  As  to  their  being 
any  quantity  of  snow  fallen  or  likely  to  fall  to  im- 
pede their  return,  that  was  a  mere  joke;  he  was 
afraid  they  would  find  no  difficulty.  He  v/ished 
the  road  might  be  impassable^  that  he  might  be  able 
to  keep  them  all  at  Randalls;  and  with  the  utmost 
good-will  was  sure  that  accommodation  might  be 
found  for  everybody,  calling  on  his  wife  to  agree 
with  him  that  with  a  little  contrivance  every- 
body might  be  lodged,  which  she  hardly  knew  how 
to  do,  from  the  consciousness  of  there  being  but 
two  spare  rooms  in  the  house. 

''What  is  to  be  done,  my  dear  Emma?  what  is 
to  be  done?"  was  Mr.  Woodhouse's  first  exclama- 
tion, and  all  that  he  could  say  for  some  time.  To 
her  he  looked  for  comfort;  and  her  assurances  of 
safety,  her  representation  of  the  excellence  of  the 
horset-  and  of  James,  and  of  their  having  so  many 
friends  about  them,  revived  him  a  little. 
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His  eldest  daughter's  aliirm  was  equal  to  his 
own.  Tlie  horror  of  being  blocked  up  at  Randalls, 
while  her  children  were  at  Harttield,  was  full  in 
her  imagination;  and  fancying  the  road  to  be  now 
just  passable  for  adventurous  people,  but  in  a  state 
that  admitted  no  delay,  she  was  eager  to  have  it 
settled  that  her  father  and  Emma  should  remain 
at  Randalls,  while  she  and  her  husband  set  forward 
instantly  through  all  the  possible  accumulations  of 
drifted  snow  that  might  impede  them. 

*'You  had  better  order  the  carriage  directly, 
my  love,"  said  she:  ''I  dare  say  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  along,  if  we  set  off  directly;  and  if  we  do 
come  to  anything  very  bad,  I  can  get  out  and  walk. 
I  am  not  at  all  afraid.  I  should  not  mindw^alking 
lialf  the  way.  I  could  change  my  shoes,  you  know, 
the  moment  I  got  home;  and  it  is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  that  gives  me  cold." 

''Indeed!"  replied  he.  ''Then,  my  dear  Isa- 
bella, it  is  the  most  extraordinary  sort  of  thing  in 
the  world,  for  in  general  everything  does  give  you 
cold.  Walk  home !  —  you  are  prettily  shod  for 
walking  home,  I  dare  say.  It  will  be  bad  enough 
for  the  horses." 

Isabella  turned  to  Mrs.  Weston  for  her  appro- 
bation of  the  plan.  Mrs.  Weston  could  only  ap- 
l)rove.  Isabella  then  went  to  Emma;  but  Emma 
could  not  so  entirely  give  up  the  hope  of  their  be- 
ing all  able  to  get  away;  and  they  were  still  dis- 
cussing the  point,  wdien  Mr.  Knightley,  who  had 
left  the  room  immediately  after  his  brother's  first 
report  of  the  snow,  came  back  again,  and  told  them 
that  he  had  been  out  of  doors  to  examine,  and  could 
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aiiswer  for  there  not  b<'in<(the  smaHest  (liiriculty  in 
their  getting  home,  whenever  they  liked  it,  either 
now  or  an  hour  hence.  He  had  gone  beyond  tlie 
sweep,  some  way  along  the  Highbury  road,  the 
snow  was  nowhere  above  half  an  *nch  deep,  in 
many  jdaces  hardly  riough  o  \  liiten  the  ground; 
iw  ver}  few  flaos  w-m  fr- 
clouds  were  parting  ij.vl 
ance  of  it  being  soon  ovti 
men,  and  they  both  agreed  with  hi  n  in  there  being 
nothing  to  apprehend. 

To  Isabella,  the  relief  of  such  tidings  was  very 
great,  and  they  were  scarcely  less  acceptable  to 
Emma  on  her  father's  account,  who  was  immedi- 
ately set  as  much  at  ease  on  the  subject  as  his  ner- 
vous constitution  allowed;  but  the  alarm  that  had 
been  raised  could  not  be  appeased  so  as  to  admit  of 
any  comfort  for  him  while  he  continued  at  Ivan- 
dalls.  He  was  satisfied  of  there  being  no  present 
danger  in  returning  home,  but  no  assurances  could 
convince  him  that  it  was  safe  to  stay;  and  while 
the  others  were  variously  urging  and  recommend- 
ing, Mr.  Knightley  and  Emma  settled  it  in  a  few 
brief  sentences,  thus,  — 

' '  Your  father  will  not  be  easy ;  why  do  not  you 
go?" 

*^I  am  ready,  if  the  others  are." 

<<  Shall  I  ring  the  bell?" 

''Yes,  do." 

And  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the  carriages  spoken 
for.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  Emma  hoped  to 
see  one  troublesome  companion  deposited  in  his 
own  house,  to  get  sober  and  cool,  and  the  other 
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recover  I  <  temper  and  hr,ppi"ess  vvlieu  this  visit 
of  hards  I     >  were  over. 

The  car/iage  came;  and  Mr.  Woodlioi  ?,  always 
the  first  ■  l)ject  )n  siicli  occasions,  was  curefully  at- 
tended o  liis  own  bv  Mr.  Kiiiijrlitley  and  Mr. 
vV'eston;  Lut  '-ot  i].  tluit  eitlier  couhl  say  could 
j)revent  some  renewal  of  alarm  at  the  sight  of  the 
snow  which  had  a  ;tually  fallen,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  much  darker  i  ight  than  he  had  been  prepared 
for.  ''He  was  afiaid  they  should  have  a  very  bad 
drive.  He  was  afraid  poor  Isabella  would  not  like 
it.  And  there  would  be  poor  Emma  in  the  car- 
riage behind.  He  did  not  know  what  they  had 
best  do.  They  must  keep  as  much  together  as 
they  co^  .d;  "  and  James  was  talked  to,  and  given 
a  charge  to  go  very  slow,  and  wait  for  the  other 
carriage. 

Isabella  stepped  in  after  her  father;  John  Knight- 
ley,  forgetting  that  he  did  not  belong  to  their  [)arty, 
stepped  in  after  his  wife  very  naturally;  so  that 
Emma  found,  on  being  escorted  and  followed  into 
the  second  carriage  by  Mr.  Elton,  that  the  door 
was  to  be  lawfully  shut  on  them,  and  that  they 
were  to  have  a  tete-a-tete  drive.  It  would  not  have 
been  the  awkwardness  of  a  moment,  it  would  have 
been  rather  a  pleasure,  previous  to  the  suspicions 
of  this  very  day;  she  could  have  talked  to  him  of 
Harriet,  and  the  three  quarters  of  a  mile  would 
have  seemed  but  one.  But  now  she  would  rather 
it  had  not  happened.  She  believed  he  had  been 
drinking  too  much  of  Mr.  Weston's  good  wine, 
and  felt  sure  that  he  would  want  to  be  talking 
nonsense. 
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To  restrain  him  as  much  as  might  he  by  her 
own  manners,  slie  was  immediately  preparing  to 
si»eak  witli  exquisite  ealmness  and  gravity  of  the 
weather  and  the  night;  but  scarcely  had  she  be- 
gun, scarcely  had  they  passed  the  sweep-gate  and 
joined  the  other  carriage,  than  she  found  her  sub- 
ject cut  up,  her  hand  seized,  her  attention  de- 
manded, and  Mr.  Elton  actually  making  violent 
love  to  her:  availing  himself  of  the  precious  oppor- 
tunity, declaring  sentiments  which  must  be  already 
well  known,  hoping,  fearing,  adoring,  ready  to  die 
if  she  refused  him;  but  flattering  himself  that  his 
ardent  attachment  and  unequalled  love  and  unex- 
ampled passion  could  not  fail  of  having  some  effect, 
and  in  short,  very  much  resolved  on  being  seri- 
ously accepted  as  soon  as  possible.  It  really  was 
so.  Without  scruple,  without  apology,  without 
much  apparent  diffidence,  Mr.  Elton,  the  lover  of 
Harriet,  was  professing  himself  her  lover.  She 
tried  to  stop  him,  but  vainly:  he  would  go  on,  and 
say  it  all.  Angry  as  she  was,  the  thought  of  the 
moment  made  her  resolve  to  restrain  herself  when 
she  did  fepeak.  She  felt  that  half  this  folly  must 
be  drunkenness,  and  therefore  could  hope  that  it 
might  belong  only  to  the  passing  hour.  Accord- 
ingly, with  a  mixture  of  the  serious  and  the  playful, 
which  she  hoped  would  best  suit  his  half-and-half 
state,   she  replied,  — 

"1  am  very  much  astonished,  Mr.  Elton.  This 
to  me !  You  forget  yourself,  —  you  take  me  for  my 
friend.  Any  message  to  Miss  Smith  I  shall  be 
haj^py  to  deliver;  but  no  more  of  this  to  me,  if 
you  please." 
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''Miss  Sniitli! — message  to  Afiss  Smitli!  — 
what  could  she  jxtssibly  mean!"  Ami  he  re- 
]ieate(l  lier  words  with  such  assurance  of  accent, 
sucli  boastful  pretence  of  anui/ement,  that  she 
could  not  help  replying  with  quickness,  — 

''Mr.  Elton,  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
duct! and  I  can  account  for  it  only  in  one  way: 
you  are  not  yourself,  or  you  could  not  s})eak  eitlier 
to  me  or  of  Harriet  in  such  a  manner.  Com- 
mand yourself  enough  to  say  no  more,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  forget  it."  . 

But  Mr.  Elton  had  only  drunk  wine  enough  to 
elevate  his  spirits,  not  at  all  to  confuse  his  intel- 
lects. He  perfectly  knew  his  own  meaning;  and 
having  warmly  protested  against  her  suspicion  as 
most  injurious,  and  slightly  touched  upon  his  re- 
spect for  Miss  Smitli  as  her  friend,  — but  acknowl- 
edging his  wonder  that  Miss  Smith  should  be 
mentioned  at  all,  —  he  resumed  the  subject  of  his 
own  passion,  and  was  very  urgent  for  a  favorable 
answer. 

As  she  thought  less  of  his  inebriety,  she  thought 
more  of  his  inconstancy  and  presumptiou;  and 
with  fewer  struggles  for  politeness,   replied,  — 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  any  longer. 
You  have  made  yourself  too  clear.  Mr.  Elton,  my 
astonishment  is  much  beyond  anything  I  can  ex- 
press. After  such  behavior  as  I  have  witnessed 
during  tlie  last  month  to  Miss  Smith,  such  at- 
tentions as  I  have  boon  daily  in  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing, to  be  addressing  me  in  this  manner,  —  this 
is  an  unsteadin(8S  of  character,  indeed,  which  I 
had  not  supposed  possible!     Believe  me,  sir,  I  am 
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far,  very  far,  from  gratified  in  being  the  object  of 
such  professions." 

"  (lood  Ijeaven!  "  cried  Mr.  Elton,  '' wliat  can 
be  tlie  meaning  of  tliis?  I\liss  Smitlil  1  never 
tliouglit  of  Miss  Smitlj  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
existence,  —  never  paid  her  any  attentions,  but  as 
your  friend;  never  cared  whether  she  were  dead 
or  alive,  but  as  your  friend.  If  s-he  li.is  fancied 
otherwise,  her  own  wishes  have  misled  her,  and  I 
am  very  sorry,  extremely  sorry.  But  Miss  Smith, 
indeed!  Oil,  Miss  Woodhouse,  who  can  think  of 
Miss  Smith  when  Miss  Woodhouse  is  near?  No, 
upon  my  honor,  there  is  no  unsteadiness  of  char- 
acter. I  have  thought  only  of  you.  I  protest 
against  having  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  any 
one  else.  Everything  that  I  have  said  or  done,  for 
many  weeks  past,  has  been  with  the  sole  view  of 
n  irking  my  adoration  of  yourself.  You  cannot 
really  seriously  doubt  it.  No!"  in  an  accent 
meant  to  be  insinuating,  ''I  am  sure  you  have 
seen  and  understood  me." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  Emma  felt  on 
hearing  this,  — which  of  all  her  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions was  uppermost.  She  was  too  completely  over- 
powered to  be  immediately  able  to  reply;  and  two 
moments  of  silence  being  ample  encouragement  for 
Mr.  Elton's  sanguine  state  of  mind,  he  tried  to 
take  her  hand  again,  as  he.,j^o^  u*usly  exclaimed,  — 

"Charming  Miss  Woodhouse!  allow  me  to  in- 
terpret this  interesting  silence.  It  confesses  that 
you  have  long  understood  me.'' 

**No,  sir,"  cried  Emma,  "it  «^.onfesses  no  such 
thing.     So  far  from  having  long  understood  you, 
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I  have  btMMi  in  a  in<ist  complete  error  with  respcc^t 
to  your  views  till  this  moment.  As  to  myself,  1  am 
very  sorry  that  you  should  have  been  giving  way 
to  any  feelings  —  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
my  wishes  —  your  attachment  to  my  friend  Harriet 
—  your  pursuit  of  her  (pursuit  it  appeared) —  gave 
me  great  pleasure,  and  I  have  been  very  earnestly 
wishing  you  success;  but  had  I  supposed  that  she 
were  not  your  attraction  to  Harttield,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  thought  you  judged  ill  in  making  your 
visits  80  frequent.  Am  I  to  believe  tluit  you  have 
never  sought  to  recommend  yourself  particularly 
to  Miss  Smith,  that  you  have  never  thought  seri- 
ously of  her?  " 

''Never,  madam,'*  cried  he,  affronted  in  his 
turn;  "never,  I  assure  you.  /think  seriously  of 
Miss  Smith!  Miss  Smith  is  a  very  good  sort  of 
girl;  and  I  should  be  happy  to  see  her  respectably 
settled.  I  wish  her  extremely  well;  and  no  doubt 
there  are  men  who  might  not  object  to  —  Every- 
body has  their  level ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  am  not,  I 
think,  quite  so  much  at  a  loss.  I  need  not  so  totally 
despair  of  an  equal  alliance  as  to  be  addressing 
myself  to  Miss  Smith!  No,  madam,  my  visits  to 
Hartfield  have  been  for  yourself  only;  and  the  en- 
couragement I  received  —  '' 

"  Enccmragement!  I  give  you  encouragement! 
Sir,  you  have  been  entiirly  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing it.  I  have  seen  you  only  as  the  admirer  of 
my  friend.  In  no  other  light  could  you  have  been 
more  to  me  than  a  common  acquaintance.  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry;  but  it  is  well  that  the  mistake 
ends  where  it  does.      Had  the  same  behavior  con- 
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tinned,  Miss  Smith  might  have  been  led  into  a 
misconception  of  your  views;  not  being  aware, 
l^robably,  any  more  than  myself,  of  the  very  great 
inequality  which  you  are  so  sensible  of.  But  as  it 
is,  the  disappointment  is  single,  and,  I  trust,  will 
not  be  lasting.  1  have  no  thoughts  of  matrimony 
at  present." 

He  was  too  angry  to  say  another  word ;  her  man- 
ner too  decided  to  invite  supplication:  and  in  this 
state  of  swelling  resentment  and  mutually  deep 
mortification,  they  had  to  continue  together  a  few 
minutes  longer,  for  the  fears  of  Mr.  AYoodhouse 
had  confined  them  to  a  foot  pace.  If  there  had  not 
been  so  much  anger,  there  would  have  been  des- 
perate awkwardness;  but  their  straightforward 
emotions  left  no  room  for  the  little  zigzags  of 
embarrassment.  Without  knowing  when  the  car- 
riage turned  into  Vicarage  Lane,  or  when  it  stopped, 
they  found  themselves,  all  at  once,  at  the  door  of 
his  house;  and  he  was  out  before  another  syllable 
passed.  Emma  then  felt  it  indispensable  to  wish 
him  a  good-night.  The  compliment  was  just  re- 
turned coldly  and  proudl,y;  and  under  indescrib- 
able irritation  of  spirits,  she  was  then  conveyed  to 
Hartfield. 

There  she  was  welcomed,  with  the  utmost  de- 
light, by  her  father,  who  had  been  trembling  for 
the  dangers  of  a  solitary  drive  from  ^"^icarage  Lane, 
—  turning  a  corner  which  he  could  »  ver  bear  to 
think  of  —  and  in  strange  hands  —  a  me  >  common 
coachman  —  no  James ;  and  th«re  it  seen,  ^d  as  if 
her  return  only  were  wanted  to  make  everything  go 
well:  for  Mr.  John  Kiiightley,  ashamed  of  his  ill 
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humor,  was  now  all  kindnoss  and  attention,  and  so 
l)articularly  solicitous  for  the  comfort  of  her  fatlier 
as  to  seem,  if  not  quite  ready  to  join  him  in  a 
basin  of  gruel,  i)erfectly  sensible  of  its  being  ex- 
ceedingly wholesome;  and  the  day  was  concluding 
in  peace  and  comfort  to  all  their  little  party,  except 
herself.  ]>ut  her  mind  had  never  been  in  such 
perturbation;  and  it  needed  a  very  strong  effort  to 
appear  attentive  and  cheerful  till  the  usual  hour  of 
separating  allowed  her  the  relief  of  quiet  reflection. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  hair  was  curled,  and  the  maid  sent  away, 
and  Emma  sat  down  to  tliink  and  be  miserable. 
It  was  a  wretched  business  indeed.  Such  an  over- 
throw of  everything  slie  had  been  wishing  for! 
Such  a  development  of  everything  most  unwelcome ! 
Such  a  blow  for  Harriet !  —  tliat  was  the  worst  of 
all.  Every  part  of  it  brought  pain  and  liumiliation 
of  some  sort  or  other;  but  com[>ared  with  the  evil 
to  Harriet,  all  was  light;  and  she  would  gladly 
have  submitted  to  feel  yet  more  mistaken,  more  in 
error,  more  disgraced  by  mi« judgment  than  she 
actually  was,  could  the  effects  of  lier  blunders  liave 
been  confined  to  herself. 

''  If  I  liad  not  persuaded  Harriet  into  liking  the 
man,  I  couhl  have  borne  anything.  He  miglit 
have  doubled  his  presumption  to  me;  but  poor 
Harriet!  " 

How  she  couhl  have  been  so  deceived!  He 
protested  that  he  liad  never  thought  seriously  of 
Harriet,  — never!  81ie  looked  %ack  as  well  as  she 
could;  but  it  was  all  confusion.  She  had  taken  u)^ 
the  idea,  she  supposed,  and  made  everything  luiid 
to  it  His  manners,  however,  must  have  been 
unmarked,  wavering,  dubious,  or  she  could  not 
have  been  so  misled. 
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The  picture !  —  how  eager  he  had  been  about  the 
picture !  —  and  the  charade !  and  a  hundred  other 
circumstances,  —  how  clearly  they  had  seemed  to 
point  at  Harriet!  To  be  sure,  the  charade,  with 
its  "ready  wit" — but  then  the  ''soft  eyes"  — 
in  fact,  it  suited  neither;  it  was  a  jumble  without 
taste  or  truth.  Who  could  have  seen  through  such 
thick-headed  nonsense? 

Certainly  she  had  often,  especially  of  late, 
tliought  his  manners  to  herself  unnecessarily  gal- 
lant; but  it  had  passed  as  his  way, — as  a  mere 
error  of  judgment,  of  knowledge,  of  taste,  — as  one 
proof,  among  others,  that  he  had  not  always  lived 
in  the  best  society,  that  with  all  the  gentleness 
of  his  address,  true  elegance  was  sometimes  want- 
ing; but  till  this  very  day  she  had  never  for  an 
instant  suspected  it  to  mean  anything  but  grateful 
respect  to  her  as  Harriet's  friend. 

To  Mr.  John  Knightley  was  she  indebted  for 
licr  first  idea  on  the  subject,  for  the  first  start  of 
its  possibility.  There  was  no  denying  that  those 
brothers  had  penetration.  She  remembered  what 
j\rr.  Knightley  had  once  said  to  her  about  Mr. 
IClton,  the  caution  he  had  given,  the  conviction  he 
li;i(l  ])rofessed  that  Mr.  Elton  would  never  marry 
indiscreetly;  and  blushed  to  think  how  much  truer 
a  kno\viedge  of  his  character  had  been  there  shown 
than  any  she  had  reached  herself.  It  was  dread- 
fully mortifying;  but  Mr.  Elton  was  proving  him- 
self, in  many  respects,  the  very  reverse  of  what  she 
had  meant  and  believed  him, —  proud,  assuming, 
conceited;  very  full  of  his  own  claims,  and  little 
coneiTned  about  the  feelings  of  others. 
.voi<.  1.  — 12 
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Contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  Mr.  El- 
ton's wanting  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her  had  sunk 
him  in  her  opinion.  His  professions  and  his  pro. 
posals  did  him  no  service.  She  thought  nothing 
of  his  attachment,  and  was  insulted  by  his  hopes. 
He  wanted  to  marry  well,  and  having  the  arrogance 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  her,  pretended  to  be  in  love"; 
but  she  was  perfectly  easy  as  to  his  not  suffering 
any  disappointment  that  need  be  cared  for.  There 
had  been  no  real  affection  either  in  his  language  or 
manners.  Sighs  and  fine  words  had  been  given  in 
abundance;  but  she  could  hardly  devise  any  set  of 
expressions,  or  fancy  any  tone  of  voice  less  allied 
with  real  love.  She  need  not  trouble  herself  to 
pity  him.  He  only  wanted  to  aggrandize  and  en- 
rich himself;  and  if  Miss  Woodhouse  of  Hartfield, 
the  heiress  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  were  not 
quite  so  easily  obtained  as  he  had  fancied,  he  would 
soon  try  for  Miss  Somebody  else  with  twenty  or 
with  ten. 

But  that  he  should  talk  of  encouragement,  should 
consider  her  as  aware  of  his  views,  accepting  his 
intentions,  meaning,  in  short,  to  marry  him!  — 
should  suppose  himself  her  equal  in  connection  or 
mind!  — look  down  upon  her  friend,  so  well  under- 
standing the  gradations  of  rank  below  him,  and  be 
so  blind  to  what  rose  above,  as  to  fancy  himself 
showing  no  presumption  in  addressing  her! — it 
was  most  provoking. 

Peihapi'  it  was  not  fair  to  expect  him  to  feci 
how  rery  mach  he  was  her  inferior  m  talent,  and 
ft' J  ili'^  eirgaoc'^s  of  mitu1.  The  very  want  of  sucl'i 
i^qr  "Dty  lui^^lu:  prevci  i  his   perception  of    it;  Init 
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he  must  know  that  in  fortune  and  consequence  she 
was  greatly  liis  superior.  He  must  know  that  the 
AVoodhouses  had  heen  settled  for  several  genera- 
tions at  Hartfield,  the  younger  branch  of  a  very 
ancient  family,  —  and  tiiat  the  Eltons  were  nobody. 
Tlie  landed  property  of  Hartfield  certainly  was  in- 
considerable, being  but  a  sort  of  notch  in  the  Don- 
well  Abbey  estate,  to  which  all  the  rest  of  High- 
bury belonged;  but  their  fortune,  from  other  sources, 
was  such  as  to  make  them  scarcely  secondaiy  to 
Donwell  Abbey  itself,  in  every  other  kind  of  conse- 
quence; and  the  Woodhouses  had  long  held  a  high 
place  in  the  consideration  of  the  neigliborhood, 
which  Mr.  Elton  had  first  entered  not  two  years 
ago,  to  make  his  way  as  he  could,  without  any 
alliances  but  in  trade,  or  an^^thing  to  recommend 
him  to  notice  but  his  situation  and  his  civility. 
But  he  had  fancied  her  in  love  with  him;  that  evi- 
dently must  have  been  his  dependence;  and  after 
raving  a  little  about  the  seeming  incongruity  of 
gentle  manners  and  a  conceited  head,  Emma  was 
obliged,  in  common  honesty,  to  stop  and  admit  that 
her  own  behavior  to  him  had  been  so  complaisant 
and  obliging,  so  full  of  courtesy  and  attention,  as 
(supposing  her  real  motive  unperceived)  might 
warrant  a  man  of  ordinary  observation  and  delicacy, 
like  Mr.  Elton,  in  fancying  himself  a  very  decided 
favorite.  If  she  had  so  misinterpreted  his  feelings, 
slie  had  little  right  to  wonder  that  he,  with  self' 
interest  to  blind  him,  should  have  mistaken  hers. 

The  first  error,  and  the  worst,  lay  at  her  door. 
It  was  foolish,  it  was  wrong,  to  take  so  active  a 
part  in  bringing  any  two  people  together.     It  was 
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adventuring  too  far,  assuming  too  mucli,  making 
light  of  wliat  ought  to  be  serious,  a  trick  of  wliat 
ouglit  to  be  simple.  She  was  quite  concerned  and 
ashamed,  and  resolved  to  do  such  things  no  more. 

"Here  have  I,"  said  she,  ''actually  f  ilked  poor 
Harriet  into  being  ver}'  much  attached  to  this  man. 
She  might  never  have  thought  of  hijn  hut  for  me; 
and  certainly  never  would  have  thoi>ght  of  liim  with 
hope,  if  I  had  not  assured  her  of  his  attachment,  for 
she  is  as  modest  and  humble  as  I  used  to  think  him. 
Oh  that  I  had  been  satisfied  with  persuading  her 
not  to  accept  young  Martin!  There  I  was  quite 
right :  that  was  well  done  of  me;  but  there  I  should 
have  stopj)ed,  and  left  the  rest  to  time  and  chance. 
I  was  introducing  her  into  good  company,  and 
giving  her  the  opportunity  of  pleasing  some  one 
worth  having;  I  ought  not  to  have  attempted  more. 
But  now,  poor  girl,  her  peace  is  cut  up  for  some 
time.  I  have  been  but  half  a  friend  to  her;  and  if 
she  were  not  to  feel  this  disappointment  so  \ery 
much,  I  am  sure  I  h?ve  not  an  idea  of  anybody  else 
who  would  be  at  all  desirable  for  her:  William 
Cox, — oh  no,  1  could  not  endure  William  Cox, 
a  pert  3'oung  lawyer." 

She  stopped  to  blush  and  laugh  at  her  own 
relapse,  and  then  resumed  a  more  serious,  more 
disj)ii-iting  cogitation  upon  what  had  been  and 
might  be  and  r^ust  be.  The  distressing  expla- 
nation she  had  to  make  to  Harriet,  and  all  that 
poor  Harriet  would  be  suffering,  with  the  awk- 
wardness of  future  meetings,  the  ditficulties  of 
continuing  or  discontinuing  the  acquaintance,  of 
subduing    feelings,    concealing    resentment,    and 
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avoiding  ^cjat,  were  enough  to  occupy  her  in 
m(»st  unniirthful  reilfctions  some  time  hjnger,  and 
she  went  to  bod  at  last  with  notliing  settled 
Imt  the  conviction  of  her  having  blundered  moat 
dreadfully. 

To  youth  anu  natural  cheerfulness  like  Emma's, 
though  under  ttmpoiary  gloom  at  night,  the  re- 
turn of  day  will  hardly  fail  to  bring  return  of 
spirits.  The  youth  and  cheerfulness  of  morning 
are  in  hap[>y  '^  -alogy  and  of  powerful  operation; 
and  if  the  distress  be  not  poignant  enough  to 
keep  the  eyes  unclosed,  they  will  be  sure  to  open  to 
sensations  of  softened  [)ain  and  brighter  hope. 

Emn/a  got  up  on  the  morrow  more  disj)osed  for 
comfort  than  she  had  gone  to  bed;  more  ready 
to  see  alleviations  of  the  evil  before  her,  and  to 
depend  on  getting  tolerably  out  of  it. 

It  was  a  great  consolation  that  Mr.  Elton 
should  not  be  really  in  love  with  her,  or  so  par- 
ticularly amiable  as  to  make  it  shocking  to  dis- 
appoint him;  tliat  Harriet's  nature  should  not  be 
of  that  superior  sort  in  whivh  the  feelings  are 
most  acute  and  retentive;  and  that  there  could  be 
no  necessity  for  anybody's  knowing  what  liaa 
passed  except  the  three  priniM[)als,  and  especially 
for  her  father's  being  given  a  moment's  uneasi- 
ness about  it. 

These  were  very  cheering  thoughts;  and  the 
sight  of  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground  did 
her  further  service,  for  anything  was  welcome  that 
might  justify  their  k  .  three  being  quite  asunder 
at  present. 

The  weather  was  most  favorable  for  her;  though 
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Cliristmas-day,  she  could  not  go  to  church.  Mr. 
WoudhoLise  would  have  been  miserable  had  his 
daughter  attempted  it,  and  she  was  therefore  safe 
from  either  exciting  or  receiving  unpleasant  and 
most  unsuitable  ideas.  The  ground  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  atmosphere  in  that  unsettled  state 
between  frost  and  thaw  which  is  of  all  others  the 
most  unfriendly  for  exercise,  every  morning  be- 
ginning in  rain  or  snow,  and  every  evening  set- 
ting in  to  freeze,  she  was  for  many  days  a  most 
honorable  prisoner.  No  intercourse  with  Harriet 
possible  but  by  note;  no  church  for  her  on  Sunday 
any  more  than  on  Christmas-day;  and  no  need  to 
find  excuses  for  Mr.  Elton's  absenting  himself. 

It  was  u  *her  which  might  fairly  confine 
everybody  at  Jiome;  and  though  she  hoped  and 
believed  him  to  be  really  taking  comfort  in  some 
society  or  oty  r,  jt  was  very  pleasant  to  have  her 
father  so  y/M  jsMi/'^.ed  with  his  being  all  alone 
in  his  own  li  use,  t<y/  wise  to  stir  out;  and  to  hear 
him  say  to  Mr.  Knj^htley,  whom  no  weather 
could  keep  entirely  from  them,  — 

''Ah,  Mr.  Knightley,  wh}'^  do  not  you  stay  at 
home  like  poor  Mr.  JSlton?  " 

These  days  of  confin-fment  would  have  been, 
but  for  her  private  pr/^/exities,  remarkably  com- 
fortable, as  such  »*'(:lusion  exactly  suited  her 
brother,  wliosi?  feelings  iwust  always  be  of  great 
importance  to  his  compaiiions;  and  he  had,  be- 
sides, so  thoroughly  clearer'  off  his  ill  humor  at 
Randalls,  that  his  amiableness  never  failed  him 
during  the  rest  of  his  st;  at  Hartfield.  He  w^as 
alwaysj     agreea^^lf'    and         liging,    and    speaking 
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pleasantly  of  everybody.  But  with  all  the  hopes 
of  cheerfulness,  and  all  the  present  comfort  of 
delay,  there  was  still  such  an  evil  hanging  over 
her  in  the  hour  of  explanation  with  Harriet,  as 
made  it  impossible  for  Emma  to  be  ever  perfectly 
aD  eas6« 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kiiiglitley  were  not  detained 
long  at  Hart  field.  The  weather  soon  improved 
enough  for  those  to  move  who  must  move;  and  Mr. 
Woodhouse  having,  as  usual,  tried  to  persuade  his 
daughter  to  stay  behind  with  all  her  children,  was 
obliged  to  see  the  whole  party  set  off,  and  returned 
to  his  lamentations  over  the  destiny  of  poor  Isabella, 
—  which  poor  Isabella,  passing  her  life  with 
those  she  doted  on,  full  of  their  merits,  blind  to 
their  faults,  and  always  innocently  busy,  might 
have  been  a  model  of  right  feminine  happiness. 

The  evening  of  the  very  day  on  Avhich  they 
w^ent  brought  a  note  from  Mr.  Elton  to  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  a  long,  civil,  ceremonious  note,  to 
say,  with  Mr.  Elton's  best  compliments,  ''that 
he  was  proposing  to  leave  Highbury  the  following 
morning  in  his  way  to  Bath;  where,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  pressing  entreaties  of  some  friends, 
he  had  engaged  to  spend  a  few  weeks;  and  very 
much  regretted  the  impossibility  he  was  under, 
from  various  circumstances  of  weather  and  busi- 
ness, of  talcing  a  personal  leave  of  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  of  whose  friendly  civilities  he  should  ever 
retain  a  grateful  sense;  and  had  Mr.  Woodhouse 
any  commands,  should  be  happy  to  attend  to 
them." 
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Emma  was  most  agreeably  surprised.  ^Ir. 
Elton's  absence  just  at  this  time  was  tlie  very 
tiling  to  be  desired.  She  admired  him  for  con- 
triving it,  though  not  able  to  give  him  much 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  announced, 
llesentment  could  not  have  been  morji  plainly 
spoken  than  in  a  civility  to  her  father  from 
which  she  was  so  pointedly  excluded.  She  had 
not  even  a  share  in  Ins  opening  com[)Iiments. 
Her  name  was  not  mentioned;  and  there  was  so 
striking  a  change  in  all  this,  and  such  an  ill- 
ju<lged  solemnity  of  leave-taking  in  his  grateful 
acknowledgments,  as  she  thought,  at  first,  could 
not  escape  her  father's  suspicion. 

It  did,  however.  Her  father  was  quite  taken 
up  with  the  surprise  of  so  sudden  a  journey,  and 
his  fears  that  Mr.  Elton  might  never  get  safely 
to  the  end  of  it,  and  saw  nothing  extraordinary 
in  his  language.  It  was  a  very  useful  note,  for 
it  supi)lied  them  Avith  fresh  matter  for  thought 
and  conversation  during  the  rest  of  their  lonely 
evening.  Mr.  Woodhouse  talked  over  his  alarms, 
and  Emma  was  in  spirits  to  persuade  them  away 
with  all  her  usual  promptitude. 

She  now  resolved  to  keep  Harriet  no  longer 
in  the  dark.  She  had  reason  to  believe  her 
nearly  recovered  from  her  cold,  and  it  was  desir- 
able that  she  should  have  as  much  time  as  possi- 
ble for  getting  the  better  of  her  other  complaint 
before  the  gentleman's  return.  She  went  to  Mrs. 
Goddard's  acc'irdingly  the  very  next  day,  to  un- 
dergo the  necessary  penance  of  communication; 
and  a  severe  one  it  was.     She  had  to  destrov  all 
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the  hopes  which  she  had  heen  so  industriously- 
feeding,  to  appear  in  the  ungracious  character 
of  the  one  preferred,  and  acknowledge  herself 
grossly  mistaken  and  misjudging  in  all  her  ideas 
on  one  subject,  all  her  observations,  all  her 
convictions,  all  her  prophecies  for  the  last  six 
weeks. 

The  confession  completely  renewed  her  first 
shame,  and  the  sight  of  Harriet's  tears  made  iier 
think  that  she  should  never  be  in  charity  with 
herself  again. 

Harriet  bore  the  intelligence  very  well,  blam- 
ing nobody,  and  in  everj'^thing  testifying  such 
an  ingenuousness  of  disposition  and  lowly  opinion 
of  herself  as  must  appear  with  particular  advan- 
tage at  that  moment  to  her  friend. 

Emma  was  in  the  humor  to  value  simplicity 
and  modesty  to  the  utmost;  and  all  that  was 
amiable,  all  that  ought  to  be  attaching,  seemed 
on  Harriet's  side,  not  her  own.  Harriet  did  not 
consider  herself  as  having  anything  to  complain 
of.  The  affection  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Elton 
would  have  been  too  great  a  distinction.  She 
never  could  have  deserved  him;  and  nobody  but 
so  partial  and  kind  a  friend  as  Miss  Woodhouse 
would  have  thought  it  possible. 

Her  tears  fell  abundantly;  but  her  grief  was  so 
truly  artless  that  no  dignity  could  have  made  it 
more  respectable  in  Emma's  eyes;  and  she  lis- 
tened to  her,  and  tried  to  console  her  with  all 
lier  heart  and  understanding, — really  for  the 
time  convinced  that  Harriet  was  the  superior 
creature   of   the   two,    and   that   to   resemble   her 
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would  be  more  for  her  own  welfare  and  happiness 
than  all  that  genius  or  intelligence  could  do. 

It  was  rather  too  late  in  the  day  to  set  about 
being  simple-minded  and  ignorant;  but  she  left 
her  with  every  previous  resolution  confirmed  of 
being  humble  and  discreet,  and  repressing  im- 
agination all  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her  second 
duty  now,  inferior  only  to  her  father's  claims, 
was  to  promote  Harriet's  comfort,  and  endeavor 
to  prove  her  own  affection  in  some  better  method 
than  by  match-making.  She  got  her  to  Hartfield, 
and  showed  her  the  most  unvarying  kindness, 
striving  to  occupy  and  amuse  her,  and  by  books 
and  conversation  to  drive  Mr.  Elton  from  her 
thoughts. 

Time,  she  knew,  must  be  allowed  for  this  being 
thoroughly  done;  and  she  could  suppose  herself 
but  an  indifferent  judge  of  such  matters  in  general, 
and  very  inadequate  to  sympathize  in  an  attach- 
ment to  Mr.  Elton  in  particular;  but  it  seemed  to 
her  reasonable  that  at  Harriet's  age,  and  with  the 
entire  extinction  of  all  hope,  such  a  progress  might 
be  made  towards  a  state  of  composure  by  the  time 
of  Mr.  Elton's  return,  as  to  allow  them  all  to  meet 
again  in  the  common  routine  of  acquaintance, 
without  any  danger  of  betraying  sentiments  or 
increasing  them. 

Harriet  did  think  him  all  perfection,  and  main- 
tain the  non-existence  of  anybody  equal  to  him  in 
person  or  goodness,  and  did,  in  truth,  prove  her- 
self more  resolutely  in  love  than  Emma  had  fore- 
seen; but  yet  it  appeared  to  her  so  natural,  so 
inevitable  to  strive  against  an  inclination  of  that 
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sort  unrequited,  that  she  couhl  not  comprehend 
its  continuing  very  long  in  equal  force. 

If  Mr.  Elton,  on  his  return,  made  his  own  in- 
difference as  evident  and  indubitable  as  she  could 
not  doubt  he  would  anxiously  do,  she  could  not 
imagine  Harriet's  persisting  to  place  her  happiness 
in  the  sight  or  the  recollection  of  him. 

Their  being  fixed,  so  absolutely  fixed,  in  the 
same  place  was  bad  for  each,  for  all  three.  Not 
one  of  them  had  the  power  of  removal,  or  of  effect- 
ing any  material  change  of  society.  They  must 
encounter  each  other,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

Harriet  was  further  unfortunate  in  the  tone  of 
her  companions  at  Mrs.  Goddard's,  Mr.  Elton  be- 
ing the  adoration  of  all  the  teachers  and  great 
girls  in  the  school;  and  it  must  be  at  Hartfield 
only  that  she  could  have  any  chance  of  hearing 
him  spoken  of  with  cooling  moderation  or  repellent 
truth.  Where  the  wound  had  been  given,  there 
must  the  cure  be  found,  if  anywhere;  and  Emma 
felt  that,  till  she  saw  her  in  the  way  of  cure,  there 
could  be  no  true  peace  for  herself. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Mr.  Frank  Churchill  did  not  come.  When  the 
time  proposed  drew  near,  Mrs.  Weston's  fears  were 
justified  in  the  arrival  of  a  letter  of  excuse.  For 
the  present  he  could  not  be  spared,  to  his  ''  very 
great  mortification  and  regret;  but  still  he  looked 
forward  with  the  hope  of  coming  to  Kandalls  at  no 
distant  period." 

Mrs.  Weston  was  exceedingly  disappointed,  — 
much  more  disappointed,  in  fact,  than  her  hus- 
band, though  her  de[)endence  on  seeing  the  young 
man  had  been  so  much  more  sober;  but  a  sanguine 
temper,  though  forever  ex[)ecting  more  good  than 
occurs,  does  not  always  i)ay  for  its  hopes  by  any 
proportionate  depression.  It  soon  flies  over  the 
present  failure,  and  begins  to  hope  again.  For 
half  an  hour  Mr.  Weston  was  surprised  and  sorry: 
but  then  he  began  to  perceive  that  Frank's  coming 
two  or  three  months  later  would  be  a  much  better 
plan,  better  time  of  year,  better  weather;  and  that 
he  would  be  able,  without  any  doubt,  to  stay  con- 
siderably longer  with  them  than  if  he  had  come 
sooner. 

These  feelings  rapidly  restored  his  comfort; 
while  Mrs.  Weston,  of  a  more  apprehensive  dis- 
positicm,  foresaw  nothing  but  a  rei)etition  of  ex- 
cuses  and  delays;    and  after  all   her  concern   for 
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what  her  husband  was  to  suffer,  suffered  a  great 
deal  more  herself. 

Emma  was  not  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  spirits 
to  care  really  about  Mr.  Frank  Churchill's  not 
coming,  except  as  a  disappointment  at  Randalls. 
The  acquaintance,  at  present,  had  no  charm  for 
her.  She  wanted,  rather,  to  be  quiet  and  out  of 
temj^tation;  but  still,  as  it  was  desirable  that  slio 
should  appear,  in  general,  like  her  usual  self,  sho 
took  care  to  express  as  much  interest  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  enter  as  warmly  into  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Weston's  disappointment  as  might  naturally  be- 
long to  their  friendship. 

She  was  the  first  to  announce  it  to  Mr.  Knight- 
ley,  and  exclaimed  quite  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary (or,  being  acting  a  part,  perhaps  rather 
more)  at  the  conduct  of  the  Churchills  in  keep- 
ing him  away.  She  then  proceeded  to  say  a  good 
deal  more  than  she  felt  of  the  advantage  of  such 
an  addition  to  their  confined  society  in  Surrey; 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  somebody  new;  the  gala- 
day  to  Highbury  entire,  which  the  sight  of  him 
would  have  made ;  and  ending  with  reflections  on 
the  Churchills  again,  found  herself  directly  in- 
volved in  a  disagreement  with  Mr.  Knightley; 
and,  to  her  great  amusement,  perceived  that  she 
was  taking  the  other  side  of  the  question  from  her 
real  opinion,  and  making  use  of  Mrs.  Weston's 
arguments  against  herself. 

''The  Churchills  are  very  likely  in  fault,"  said 
Mr.  Knightley,  coolly;  "but  I  dare  say  he  might 
come  if  he  would." 

"I  do  not  know  why  you  should  say  so.     He 
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wishes  exceedingly  to  come;   but  his   uncle   and 
aunt  will  not  spare  him.'' 

**I  cannot  believe  that  he  has  not  the  power  of 
coming,  if  he  made  a  point  of  it.  It  is  too  un- 
likely for  me  to  believe  it  without  proof." 

"How  odd  you  are!  What  has  Mr.  Frank 
Churchill  done,  to  make  you  suppose  liim  such  an 
unnatural  creature?  " 

**I  am  not  supfmsing  him  at  all  an  unnatural 
creature,  in  suspecting  that  he  may  have  learned 
to  be  above  his  connections,  and  to  care  very  little 
for  anything  but  his  own  pleasure,  from  living 
with  those  who  have  always  set  him  the  example 
of  it.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  natural  than  one 
could  wish,  that  a  young  man,  brought  up  by 
those  who  are  proud,  luxurious,  and  seltish,  should 
be  proud,  luxurious,  and  selfish  too.  If  Frank 
Churchill  had  wanted  to  see  his  father,  he  would 
have  contrived  it  between  September  and  January. 
A  man  at  his  age, — what  is  he?  —  three  or  four 
and  twenty  —  cannot  be  without  the  means  of 
doing  as  much  as  that.     It  is  impossible." 

''That's  easily  said,  and  easily  felt  by  you, 
who  have  alwa3'^s  been  your  own  master.  You  are 
the  worst  judge  in  the  world,  Mr.  Knightley,  of 
the  difficulties  of  dependence.  You  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  have  tempers  to  manage." 

*'It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  a  man  of  three 
or  four  and  twenty  should  not  have  liberty  of  mind 
or  limb  to  that  amount.  He  cannot  want  monej'', 
he  cannot  want  leisure.  We  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  has  so  much  of  both  tliat  he  is  glad  to  get 
rid  of  them  at  the  idlest  haunts  in  the  kingdom. 
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We  liear  of  him  forever  at  some  waterinj^-place  or 
otlier;  a  little  while  ago  he  was  at  Weymouth. 
This  prov^es  that  lie  can  leave  tiiv  Churchills.'' 

"Yes,  sometimes  he  can." 

*'  And  those  times  are  whenever  he  thinks  it 
worth  his  while,  whenever  there  is  any  temptation 
of  jdeasure," 

"It  is  very  unfair  to  judge  of  anybody's  con- 
duct without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  sit- 
uation. Nobody  who  has  not  been  in  the  interior 
of  a  family  can  say  what  the  difficulties  of  any 
individual  of  that  family  may  be.  We  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  Enscombe,  and  with  Mrs.  Church- 
ill's temper,  before  we  pretend  to  decide  with  what 
her  nephew  can  do.  He  may  at  times  be  able  to 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  he  can  at  others." 

"There  is  one  thing,  Emma,  which  a  man  can 
always  do,  if  he  chooses,  and  that  is  his  duty; 
not  by  mancBuvring  and  tinessing,  but  by  vigor 
and  resolution.  It  is  Frank  Churchill's  duty  to 
pay  this  attention  to  his  father.  He  knows  it  to 
be  so,  by  his  promises  and  messages;  but  if  he 
wished  to  do  it,  it  might  be  done.  A  man  who 
felt  rightly  would  say  at  once,  simply  and  reso- 
lutely, to  Mrs.  Churchill :  '  Every  sacrifice  of  mere 
pleasure  you  will  always  find  me  ready  to  make  to 
your  convenience;  but  I  must  go  and  see  my 
father  immediately.  I  know  he  would  be  hurt  by 
my  failing  in  such  a  mark  of  respect  to  him  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  shall  therefore  set  off  to- 
morrow.' If  he  would  say  so  to  her  at  once,  in 
the  tone  of  decision  becoming  a  man,  there  w^ould 
be  no  opposition  made  to  his  going." 
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*'!N"o, "  said  llniina,  hiiiujliiiig;  "but  perhaps 
tlicrc  might  be  some  made  to  his  coming  back  again. 
Sueli  hmguage  for  a  young  man  entirely  depen- 
dent to  use!  Kobody  but  you,  Mr.  Knightley, 
wouhl  imagine  it  possible;  but  you  have  not  an 
idea  of  what  is  recjuisite  in  situations  directly 
opj)osite  to  your  own.  Mr.  Frank  Churchill  to  be 
making  such  a  speecli  as  that  to  the  uncle  and 
aunt  who  have  brought  him  up  and  are  to  provide 
for  him!  — standing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
I  suppose,  and  speaking  as  loud  as  he  could.  How 
can  you  imagine  such  conduct  practicable?" 

''Depend  upon  it,  Emma,  a  sensible  man  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  it.  He  would  feel  himself  in 
the  right;  and  the  declaration  —  made,  of  course, 
as  a  man  of  sense  would  make  it,  in  a  proper  man- 
ner —  would  do  him  more  good,  raise  him  higher, 
fix  his  interest  stronger  with  the  people  he  de- 
pended on,  than  all  that  a  line  of  shifts  and  expe- 
dients can  ever  do.  Respect  would  be  added  to 
affection.  They  would  feel  that  the^^  could  trusv*" 
him;  that  the  nephew  who  had  done  rightly  by 
his  father,  would  do  rightly  by  them:  for  they 
know,  as  well  as  he  does,  as  well  as  all  the 
world  must  know,  that  he  ought  to  pay  this  visit 
to  his  father;  and  while  meanly  exerting  their 
power  to  delay  it  are  in  their  hearts  not  thinking 
the  better  of  him  for  submitting  to  their  whims. 
Respect  for  right  conduct  is  felt  by  everybody.  If 
he  would  act  in  this  sort  of  manner  on  principle, 
consistently,  regularly,  their  little  minds  would 
bend  to  his." 

''  I  rather   doubt    that.     You  are  very  fond,   of 
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bending  little  minds;  but  where  little  minds  be- 
long to  rich  people  in  authorit}',  I  think  they  have 
a  knack  of  swelling  out,  till  they  are  quite  as  un- 
manageable as  great  ones.  I  can  imagine  that  if 
you,  as  you  are,  Mr.  Knightley,  were  to  be  trans- 
ported and  placed  all  at  once  in  Mr.  Frank  Chur- 
chill's situation,  you  would  be  able  to  say  and  do 
just  what  you  have  been  recommending  for  him; 
and  it  might  have  a  very  good  effect.  The 
Churchills  might  not  have  a  word  to  say  in  return; 
but  then  you  would  have  no  habits  of  early  obedi- 
ence and  long  observance  to  break  through.  To 
him  who  has,  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  burst  forth 
at  once  into  perfect  independence,  and  set  all  their 
claims  on  his  gratitude  and  regard  at  naught.  He 
may  have  as  strong  a  sense  of  what  would  be  right 
as  you  can  have,  without  being  so  equal,  under 
particular  circumstances,   to  act  up  to  it." 

''Then  it  would  not  be  so  strong  a  sense.  If 
it  failed  to  produce  equal  exertion,  it  could  not  be 
an  equal  conviction." 

"Oh,  the  difference  of  situation  and  habit!  I 
wish  you  would  try  to  understand  what  an  amiable 
young  man  may  be  likely  to  feel  in  directly  oppos- 
ing those  whom,  as  child  and  boy,  he  has  been 
looking  up  to  all  his  life." 

"  Your  amiable  young  man  is  a  very  weak  young 
man,  if  this  be  the  first  occasion  of  his  carrying 
through  a  resolution  to  do  right  against  the  will  of 
others.  It  ought  to  have  been  a  habit  with  him, 
by  this  time,  of  following  his  duty,  instead  of  con- 
sulting expediency.  I  can  allow  for  the  fears  of 
the  child,  but  not  of  the  man.     As  he  became  ra- 
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tional,  he  ought  to  have  roused  himself,  and  shaken 
off  all  that  was  unworthy  in  their  authority.  He 
ought  to  have  opposed  the  first  attempt  on  tlu'ir 
side  to  make  him  slight  iiis  father.  Had  he  begun 
as  he  ought,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
now.'* 

"  We  shall  never  agree  about  him,"  cried  Emma; 
**but  that  is  nothing  extraordinary.  I  have  not 
the  least  idea  of  his  being  a  weak  young  man:  I 
feel  sure  that  he  is  not.  Mr.  Weston  would  not 
be  blind  to  folly,  though  in  his  own  son;  but  he  is 
very  likely  to  have  a  more  yielding,  complying, 
mild  disposition,  than  would  suit  your  notions  of 
man's  perfection.  I  dare  say  he  has;  and  though 
it  may  cut  him  off  from  some  advantages,  it  will 
secure  him  many  others." 

''Yes;  all  the  advantages  of  sitting  still  when 
he  ought  to  move,  and  of  leading  a  life  of  mere 
idle  pleasure,  and  fancying  himself  extremely  ex- 
pert in  finding  excuses  for  it.  He  can  sit  down 
and  write  a  line  flourishing  letter,  full  of  profes- 
sions and  falsehoods,  and  persuade  himself  that  he 
has  hit  upon  the  very  best  method  in  the  world  of 
preserving  peace  at  home,  and  preventing  his 
father's  having  any  right  to  complain.  His  letters 
disgust  me." 

''Your  feelings  are  singular.  They  seem  to 
satisfy  everybody  else." 

"I  suspect  they  do  not  satisfy  Mrs.  Weston. 
They  hardly  can  satisfy  a  woman  of  her  good  sense 
and  quick  feelings :  standing  in  a  mother's  place, 
but  without  a  mother's  affection  to  blind  her.  It 
is  on  her  account   that  attention   to   Randalls   is 
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doubly  due,  and  she  must  doubly  feel  the  omission. 
Had  she  been  a  person  of  consequence  herself,  he 
would  have  come,  I  dare  say;  and  it  would  not 
have  signified  whether  he  did  or  no.  Can  you 
think  your  friend  behindhand  in  these  sort  of  con- 
siderations? Do  you  sui>pose  she  does  not  often 
say  all  this  to  herself?  No,  Emma;  your  amiable 
young  man  can  be  amiable  only  in  French,  not  in 
English.  He  maybe  very  'amiable,'  have  very 
good  manners,  and  be  very  agreeable;  but  he  can 
have  no  English  delicacy  towards  the  feelings  of 
other  people,  —  nothing  really  amiable  about 
him." 

''  You  seem  determined  to  think  ill  of  him." 

''Me!  not  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Knightley,  rather 
displeased;  "  I  do  not  want  to  think  ill  of  him.  I 
should  be  as  ready  to  acknowledge  his  merits  as 
any  other  man;  but  I  hear  of  none,  except  what 
are  merely  personal,  —  that  he  is  well-grown  and 
good-looking,  with  smooth,  plausible  manners." 

"Well,  if  he  have  nothing  else  to  recommend 
him,  he  will  be  a  treasure  at  Highbury.  We  do 
not  often  look  upon  fine  young  men,  well-bred  and 
agreeable.  We  must  not  be  nice,  and  ask  for  all 
the  virtues  into  the  bargain.  Cannot  you  imagine, 
Mr.  Knightley,  what  a  sensation  his  coming  will 
produce?  There  will  be  but  one  subject  through- 
out the  parishes  of  Donwell  and  Highbury,  but  one 
interest,  one  object  of  curiosity,  —  it  will  be  all 
Mr.  Frank  Churchill;  we  shall  think  and  speak  of 
nobody  else." 

"You  will  excuse  my  being  so  much  over- 
powered.    If  I  find  him  conversable,   I    shall   be 
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glad  of  lii.s  iitM|uaintiiiic«';  but  if  lie  is  only  a  chat- 
tori  ng  coxcomb,  he  will  not  occuipy  nrich  of  my 
time  or  thoughts." 

''My  idea  of  him  is  that  he  can  ada[)t  his  con- 
versation to  the  taste  of  everybody,  and  has  the 
power  as  well  as  the  wish  of  being  universally 
agreeable.  To  you  he  will  talk  of  farming;  to  me, 
of  drawing  or  music;  and  so  on  to  everybody,  hav- 
ing that  general  information  on  all  subjects  which 
will  enable  him  to  follow  the  lead  or  take  the 
lead,  just  as  propriety  may  require,  and  to  speak 
extremely  well  on  each:  that  is  my  idea  of  him." 

"And  mine,"  said  ^Ir.  Knightley,  warmly, 
"is  that  if  he  turn  out  anything  like  it,  he  will 
be  the  most  insufferable  fellow  breathing!  What! 
at  three-and-twenty  to  be  the  king  of  his  company, 

—  the  great  man,  —  the  practised  politician,  who  is 
to  read  everybody's  character,  and  make  every- 
body's talents  conduce  to  the  display  of  his  own 
superiority;  to  be  dispensing  his  flatteries  around, 
that  he  may  make  all  appear  like  fools  compared 
with  himself!  My  dear  Emma,  your  own  good 
sense  could  not  endure  such  a  puppy  when  it  came 
to  the  point." 

"I  will  say  no  more  about  him,"  cried  Emma, 

—  "you  turn  everything  to  evil.  AVe  are  both 
prejudiced;  you  against,  I  for  him;  and  we  have 
no  chance  of  agreeing  till  he  is  really  here." 

"Prejudiced!     I  am  not  prejudiced." 
"But  I  am  very  much,  and  without  being  at  all 
ashamed  of  it.     My  love  for  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Weston 
gives  me  a  decided  prejudice  in  his  favor." 

"  He   is   a  person   1   never  think  of  from  one 
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month's  end  to  anotlier,"  said  Mr.  Knightley, 
with  a  degree  of  vexation  wliich  made  Emma  im- 
mediately talk  of  something  else,  though  she  could 
not  comprehend  why  he  should  be  angry. 

To  take  a  dislike  to  a  young  man,  only  because 
he  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  disjjosition  from 
himself,  was  unworthy  the  real  liberality  of  mind 
which  she  was  always  used  to  acknowledge  in  him; 
for  with  all  the  high  opinion  of  himself,  which  she 
had  often  laid  to  his  charge,  she  had  never  before 
for  a  moment  supposed  it  could  make  him  unjust 
to  the  merit  of  another. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Emma  and  Harriet  had  been  walking  together  one 
morning,  and,  in  Emma's  opinion,  been  talking 
enough  of  Mr.  Elton  for  that  day.  She  could  not 
think  that  Harriet's  solace  or  her  own  sins  required 
more;  and  she  was  therefore  industriously  getting 
rid  of  the  subject  as  they  returned:  but  it  burst 
out  again  when  she  thought  she  had  succeeded,  and 
after  speaking  some  time  of  what  the  poor  must 
suffer  in  winter,  and  receiving  no  other  answer 
than  a  very  plaintive  **  Mr.  Elton  is  so  good  to 
the  poor!  "  she  found  something  else  must  be  done. 

They  were  just  approaching  the  house  where  lived 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Bates.  She  determined  to  call 
upon  them  and  seek  safety  in  numbers.  There 
was  always  sufficient  reason  for  such  an  attention : 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Bates  loved  to  be  called  on;  and 
she  knew  she  was  considered  by  the  very  few  who 
presumed  ever  to  see  imperfection  in  her  as  rather 
negligent  in  that  respect,  and  as  not  contribut- 
ing what  she  ouQ;]it  to  the  stock  of  their  scanty 
comforts. 

She  had  had  many  a  hint  from  Mr.  Knightley 
and  some  from  her  own  heart,  as  to  her  deficiency, 
but  none  were  equal  to  counteract  the  persuasion 
of  its  being  very  disagreeable,  —  a  waste  of  time, 
—  tiresome  women,  —  and  all  the  horror  of  being 
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in  danger  of  falling  in  with  the  second  rate  and 
third  rate  of  Highbury^  who  were  calling  on  them 
forever,  and  therefore  she  seldom  went  near  them. 
But  now  she  made  the  sudden  resolution  of  not 
passing  their  door  without  going  in;  observing, 
as  she  proposed  it  to  Harriet,  that,  as  well  as  she 
could  calculate,  they  were  just  now  quite  safe  from 
any  letter  from  Jane  Fairfax. 

The  liouse  belonged  to  people  in  business.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Bates  occupied  the  drawing-room  floor; 
and  there,  in  the  very  moderate-sized  apartment, 
which  was  everything  to  them,  the  visitors  were 
most  cordially  and  even  gratefully  welcomed;  the 
quiet  neat  old  lady,  who  with  her  knitting  was 
seated  in  the  wf'"'pest  corner,  wanting  even  to  give 
up  lier  place  to  Wtjodhouse,  and  her  more  ac- 

tive, talking  dai  i.er,  -.Imost  ready  to  overpower 
them  with  care  and  kindness,  thanks  for  their 
visit,  solicitude  for  their  shoes,  anxious  inquiries 
after  Mr.  Woodhouse's  health,  cheerful  communi- 
cations about  her  mother's,  and  sweet-cake  from 
the  buffet:  "Mrs.  Cole  had  just  been  there, 
just  called  in  for  ten  minutes,  and  had  been  so 
good  as  to  sit  an  hour  with  them,  and  she  had 
taken  a  piece  of  cake,  and  been  so  kind  as  to  say 
she  liked  it  very  much;  and  therefore  she  hoped 
Miss  Woodhouse  and  Miss  Smith  would  do  them 
the  favor  to  eat  a  piece  too." 

The  mention  of  the  Coles  was  sure  to  be  fol- 
low ed  by  that  of  Mr.  Elton.  Tliere  was  intimacy 
between  them,  and  Mr.  Cole  had  heard  from  INIr. 
Elton  since  his  going  away.  Emma  knew  what 
was  coming:  they  must  have  the  letter  over  again, 
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and  settle  how  long  he  had  been  gone,  and  liow 
much  he  was  engaged  in  company,  and  wliat  a  fa- 
vorite he  was  wherever  he  went,  and  how  full  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies'  ball  had  been;  and  she 
went  through  it  very  well,  with  all  the  interest  and 
all  the  commendation  that  could  be  re(j[uisite,  and  al- 
ways putting  forward  to  prevent  Harriet's  being 
obliged  to  say  a  word. 

This  she  had  been  prepared  for  when  she  entered 
the  house;  but  meant,  having  once  talked  him 
handsomely  over,  to  be  no  further  incommoded  by 
any  troublesome  topic,  and  to  wander  at  large 
amongst  all  the  mistresses  and  misses  of  High- 
bury, and  their  card-parties.  She  had  not  been 
prepared  to  have  Jane  Fairfax  succeed  Mr.  Elton; 
but  he  was  actually  hurried  off  by  Miss  Bates: 
she  jumped  away  from  him  at  last  abruptly  to  the 
Coles,  to  usher  in  a  letter  from  her  niece. 

"Oh,  yes, — Mr.  Elton,  I  under itood, — cer- 
tainly as  to  dancing, — Mrs.  Cole  was  telling  me 
that  dancing  at  the  rooms  at  Bath  was  —  Mrs.  Cole 
was  so  kind  as  to  sit  some  time  with  us,  talking  of 
Jane;  for  as  soon  as  she  came  in,  she  began  in- 
quiring after  her,  — Jane  is  so  very  great  a  favorite 
there.  Whenever  she  is  with  us,  Mrs.  Cole  does 
not  know  how  to  show  her  kindness  enough;  and  1 
must  say  that  Jane  deserves  it  as  much  as  an\  body 
can.  And  so  she  began  inquiring  after  hei  di- 
rectly, saying,  'I  know  you  carmot  have  heard 
from  Jane  lately,  because  it  is  not  her  time  for  writ- 
ing; '  and  when  I  immediately  said,  'But  indeed 
we  have,  we  had  a  letter  this  very  morning,'  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  saw  anybody  more  surprised. 
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'Have  you,  upon  your  honor?'  said  slic;  'well, 
that  is  quite  unexpected.  Do  let  me  hear  what 
she  says.'  " 

Eninia's  politeness  was  at  hand  directly,  to  sa}^, 
with  smiling  interest,  — 

'^  Have  you  heard  from  Miss  Fairfax  so  lately? 
I  am  extremely  happy.     I  hope  she  is  well?  " 

''Thank  you.  You  are  so  kind!"  replied  the 
happily  deceived  aunt,  while  eagerly  hunting  for 
the  letter.  "Oh,  here  it  is.  I  was  sure  it  could 
not  be  far  off;  but  I  had  put  my  huswife  upon  it, 
you  see,  without  being  aware,  and  so  it  was  quite 
hid,  but  I  had  it  in  my  hand  so  very  lately  that  I 
was  almost  sure  it  must  be  on  the  table.  I  was 
reading  it  to  Mrs.  Cole,  and  since  she  went  away,  I 
was  reading  it  again  to  my  mother,  for  it  is  such  a 
pleasure  to  her  —  a  letter  from  Jane  —  that  she 
can  never  hear  it  often  enough;  so  I  knew  it  could 
not  be  far  off,  and  here  it  is,  only  just  under  my 
huswife,  —  and  since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  wish  to 
hear  what  she  says ;  but,  first  of  all,  I  really  must, 
in  justice  to  Jane,  apologize  for  her  writing  so 
short  a  letter,  only  two  pages  you  see,  hardly  two, 
and  in  general  she  fills  the  whole  paper  and  crosses 
half.  My  mother  often  wonders  that  I  can  make 
it  out  so  well.  She  often  says,  when  the  letter  is 
first  oi)ened,  'Well,  Hetty,  now  I  think  you  will  be 
put  to  it  to  make  out  all  that  checker-work,' — don't 
you,  ma'am?  And  then  I  tell  her,  I  am  sure  she 
would  contriv^e  to  make  it  out  herself,  if  she  had 
nobody  to  do  it  for  her,  every  word  of  it,  —  I  am 
sure  she  would  pore  over  it  till  she  had  made  out 
every  word.     And,   indeed,    though   my   mother's 
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e3^es  are  not  so  good  as  tliey  were,  she  can  see 
amazingly  well  still,  thank  God!  with  the  help  of 
spectacles.  It  is  such  a  blessing!  My  mother's 
are  really  very  good  indeed.  Jane  often  says, 
when  she  is  here,  '  I  am  sure,  grandmamma,  you 
must  have  had  very  strong  eyes  to  see  as  you  do  — 
and  so  much  fine  work  as  you  have  done  too!  —  I 
only  wish  my  eyes  may  last  me  as  well.'  " 

All  this  spoken  extremely  fast  obliged  Miss 
Bates  to  stop  for  breath;  and  Emma  said  some- 
thing very  civil  about  the  excellence  of  Miss  Fair- 
fax's handwriting. 

'^  You  are  extremely  kind,"  re^^lied  Miss  Bates, 
highly  gratified;  "you  who  are  such  a  judge,  and 
write  so  beautifully  yourself.  I  am  sure  there  is 
nobody's  praise  that  could  give  us  so  much  pleasure 
as  Miss  Woodhouse's.  My  mother  does  not  hear; 
she  is  a  little  deaf,  you  know.  Ma'am,"  address- 
ing her,  *'do  you  hear  what  Miss  Woodhouse  is  so 
obliging  to  say  about  Jane's  handwriting!  " 

And  Emma  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  her 
own  silly  compliment  repeated  twice  over  before 
the  good  old  lady  could  comprehend  it.  She  was 
pondering  in  the  mean  while  upon  the  possibility, 
without  seeming  very  rude,  of  making  her  escape 
from  Jane  Fairfax's  letter,  and  had  almost  resolved 
on  hurrying  away  directly  under  some  slight  ex- 
cuse, when  Miss  Bates  turned  to  her  again  and 
seized  her  attention. 

"My  mother's  deafness  is  very  trifling,  you  see, 
just  nothing  at  all.  By  only  raising  my  voice, 
and  saying  anything  two  or  three  times  over,  she 
is  sure  to  hear:  but  then  she  is  used  to  my  voice. 
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But  it  is  very  remarliable  that  she  should  always 
hear  Jane  better  than  she  does  me.  Jane  speaks  so 
distinct!  However,  she  will  not  find  her  grand- 
mamma at  all  deafer  than  she  was  two  years  ago; 
which  is  saying  a  'j^reat  deal  at  my  mother's  time 
of  life,  and  it  really  is  full  two  years,  you  know, 
since  she  was  here.  We  never  were  so  long  with- 
out seeing  her  before,  and  as  I  was  telling  Mrs. 
Cole,  we  shall  hardly  know  how  to  make  enough 
of  her  now.'' 

'^  Are  you  expecting  Miss  Fairfax  here  soon?  " 

*'0h,  yes;  next  week." 

^'  Indeed!     That  must  be  a  very  great  pleasure." 

"  Thank  you.  You  are  very  kind.  Yes,  next 
week.  Everybody  is  so  surprised;  and  everybody 
says  the  same  obliging  things.  I  am  sure  she 
will  be  as  happy  to  see  her  friends  at  Highbury  as 
they  can  be  to  see  her.  Yes,  Friday  or  Saturday; 
she  cannot  say  which,  because  Colonel  Campbell  will 
be  wanting  the  carriage  himself  one  of  those  days. 
So  very  good  of  them  to  send  her  the  whole  way! 
But  they  always  do,  you  know.  Oh,  yes,  Friday  or 
Saturday  next.  That  is  what  she  writes  about. 
That  is  the  reason  of  her  writing  out  of  rule,  as 
we  call  it;  for,  in  the  common  course,  we  should 
not  have  heard  from  her  before  next  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday." 

**  Yes,  so  I  imagined.  I  was  afraid  there  could 
be  little  chance  of  my  hearing  anything  of  Miss 
Fairfax  to-day." 

'*  So  obliging  of  you!  No,  we  should  not  have 
heard,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  particular  circum- 
stance of   her  being  to  come  here  so  soon.      My 
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mother  is  so  delighted!  for  she  is  to  he  three 
montlis  with  us  at  least.  Three  months,  she  savs 
so  positively,  as  I  am  going  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  reading  to  you.  The  case  is,  you  see,  that  the 
Campbells  are  going  to  Ireland.  Mrs.  Dixon  has 
persuaded  her  father  and  mother  to  come  over  and 
see  her  directly.  They  had  not  intended  to  go 
over  till  the  summer,  but  she  is  so  impatient  to 
see  them  again;  for  till  she  married,  last  October, 
she  was  never  away  from  them  so  much  as  a  week, 
which  must  make  it  very  strange  to  be  in  different 
kingdoms,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  liowever  differ- 
ent countries,  and  so  she  wrote  a  very  urgent  letter 
to  her  mother  or  her  father,  —  I  declare  I  do  not 
know  which  it  was,  but  we  shall  see  presently  in 
Jane's  letter, — wrote  in  Mr.  Dixon's  name  as 
well  as  her  own,  to  press  their  c  ling  over  di- 
rectly; and  they  would  give  them  the  meeting  in 
Dublin,  and  take  them  back  to  their  country-seat, 
Baly-craig,  — a  beautiful  place,  I  fancy.  Jane  has 
heard  a  great  deal  of  its  beauty,  —  from  Mr. 
Dixon,  I  mean,  — I  do  not  know  that  she  ever 
heard  about  it  from  anybody  else,  —  but  it  was 
very  natural,  you  know,  that  he  should  like  to 
speak  of  his  own  place  while  he  was  paying  his 
addresses,  —  and  as  Jane  used  to  be  very  often 
walking  out  with  them,  —  for  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  were  very  particular  about  their  daugh- 
ter's not  walking  out  often  with  only  Mr.  Dixon, 
for  which  I  do  not  at  all  blame  them :  of  course  she 
heard  everything  he  might  be  telling  Miss  Camp- 
bell about  his  own  home  in  Ireland;  and  I  tliink 
she  wrote  us  word  that  he   had  shown   them  some 
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tlniwings  of  the  i>l{ice,  views  that  he  had  taken 
himself.  He  is  a  most  amiaWe,  charming  yonng 
man,  I  believe.  Jane  was  qnite  longing  to  go  to 
Ireland,  from  his  account  of  things." 

At  this  moment  an  ingenious  and  animating 
suspicion  entering  Emma's  brain  with  regar<l  to 
Jane  Fairfax,  this  charming  Mr.  Dixon,  and  the 
not  going  to  Ireland,  she  said,  with  the  insidious 
design  of  further  discovery,  — 

''You  must  feel  it  very  fortunate  that  ^Tiss 
Fairfax  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  you  at  such  a 
time.  Considering  the  very  particular  friendship 
between  her  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  you  could  hardly 
have  expected  her  to  be  excused  from  accom2)anyiiig 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Campbell." 

''Very  true,  very  true  indeed.  The  very  thing 
that  we  have  always  been  rather  afraid  of;  for  we 
should  not  have  liked  to  have  her  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  for  months  together,  —  not  able  to 
come  if  anything  was  to  happen;  but  you  see 
everything  turns  out  for  the  best.  They  want  her 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixon)  excessively  to  come  over 
with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  quite  dei)end 
upon  it;  nothing  can  be  more  kind  or  pressing 
than  their  joint  invitation,  Jane  says,  as  you  will 
hear  presently.  Mr.  Dixon  does  not  seem  in  the 
least  backward  in  any  attention.  He  is  a  most 
charming  young  man.  Ever  since  the  service  he 
rendered  Jane  at  Weymouth,  when  they  were  out 
in  that  party  on  the  water,  and  she,  by  the  sudden 
whirling  round  of  something  or  other  among  the 
sails,  would  have  been  dashed  into  the  sea  at  once, 
and  actually  was  all  but  gone,  if  he  had  not,  with 
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the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  cauglit  liold  of  her 
hahit, — I  can  never  think  of  it  without  trcun- 
hling! — but  ever  since  we  had  tlii}  history  of  that 
day,  I  have  been  so  fond  of  ^Mr.  Dixon!  " 

*'15ut  in  spite  of  all  her  friends'  urgency,  and 
her  own  wish  of  seeing  lrelan<  ,  Miss  Fairfax  pre- 
fers devoting  the  time  to  y(m  and  Mrs.  Uates?  " 

^'Yes  —  entirely  her  own  doing,  entirely  her 
own  choice;  and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Campbell  think 
she  does  quite  right,  just  what  they  should  recom- 
mend; and  indeed  they  particularly  wish  her  to 
try  her  nativ^e  air,  as  she  has  not  been  quite  so 
well  as  usual  lately." 

'^  I  am  concerned  to  hear  of  it.  I  think  they 
judge  wisely;  but  Mrs.  Dixon  must  be  very  much 
disappointed.  Mrs.  Dixon,  I  understand,  has  no 
remarkable  degree  of  personal  beauty,  —  is  not  by 
any  means  to  be  compared  with  Miss  Fairfax." 

''Oh  no.  You  are  very  obliging  to  say  such 
things,  but  certainly  not.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  them.  Miss  Campbell  always  was  abso- 
lutely plain,  but  extremely  elegant  and  amiable." 

"  Yes,  that  of  course." 

''Jane  caught  a  bad  cold,  poor  thing!  so  long 
ago  as  the  7th  of  November  (as  I  am  going  to  read 
to  you),  and  has  never  been  well  since.  A  long 
time,  is  not  it,  for  a  cold  to  hang  upon  her?  She 
never  mentioned  it  before,  because  she  would  not 
alarm  us.  Just  like  her!  so  considerate! — But 
however,  she  is  so  far  from  well  that  her  kind 
friends  the  Campbells  think  she  had  better  come 
home,  and  try  an  air  that  always  agrees  with  her: 
and  they  have  no  doubt  that  three  or  four  months 
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at  Highbury  will  entirely  cure  her;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  better  that  she  should  conu' 
here  than  go  to  Ireland,  if  she  is  unwell.  Nobody 
could  nurse  her  as  we  should  do." 

**It  appears  to  me  the  most  desirable  arrange- 
ment in  the  world." 

*'  And  so  she  is  to  come  to  us  next  Friday  or 
Saturday,  and  the  Campbells  leave  town  in  their 
way  to  Holyhead  the  Monday  following,  as  you 
will  find  from  Jane's  letter.  So  sudden!  —  You 
may  guess,  dear  Miss  Woodhouse,  what  a  flurry  it 
has  thrown  me  in!  If  it  was  not  for  the  drawback 
of  her  illness,  — but  I  am  afraid  we  must  exi)ect 
to  see  her  grown  thin,  and  looking  very  poorly.  I 
must  tell  you  what  an  unlucky  thing  hai)pened  to 
me  as  to  that.  I  always  make  a  point  of  reading 
Jane's  letters  through  to  myself  first,  before  I  read 
them  aloud  to  my  mother,  you  know,  for  fear  of 
there  being  anything  in  them  to  distress  her. 
Jane  desired  me  to  do  it,  so  I  always  do;  and  so  I 
began  to-day  with  my  usual  caution :  but  no  sooner 
did  I  come  to  the  mention  of  her  being  unwell, 
thau  I  burst  out,  quite  frightened,  with  'Bless 
me!  poor  Jane  s  ill!' — which  my  mother  being 
on  the  watch  hesird  distinctly,  and  was  sadly  alarmed 
at.  However,  when  I  read  on,  I  found  it  was  not 
near  so  bad  as  I  fancied  at  first;  and  I  make  so 
light  of  it  now  to  her,  that  she  does  not  think 
much  about  it :  but  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  could 
be  so  off  my  guard!  If  Jane  does  not  get  well 
soon,  we  will  call  in  Mr.  Perry.  The  expense 
shall  not  be  thought  of;  and  though  he  is  so  liberal 
and  so  fond  of  Jane  that  I  dare  say  he  would  not 
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iiKJin  to  cliarge  anything  for  attendanco,  we  could 
not  surt'cr  it  to  bo  so,  you  know.  Ho  has  a  wife 
and  family  to  maintain,  and  is  not  to  be  giving 
away  his  time.  Well,  now  I  have  just  given  you 
a  hint  of  what  Jane  writes  about,  we  will  turn  to 
her  letter;  and  I  am  sure  she  tells  her  own  story  a 
great  deal  better  than  I  can  tell  it  for  her." 

''  I  am  afraid  we  must  be  running  away,"  said 
Emma,  glancing  at  Harriet,  and  beginning  to 
rise,  '^  my  father  will  be  expecting  us.  1  had  no 
intention,  I  thought  I  had  no  power,  of  staying 
more  than  five  minutes,  when  I  first  entered  the 
house.  I  merely  called,  because  I  would  not  pass 
the  door  without  inquiring  after  Mrs.  Bates;  but 
I  have  been  so  pleasantly  detained!  Now,  how- 
ever, we  must  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Bates  good 
morning." 

And  not  all  that  could  be  urged  to  detain  her 
succeeded.  She  regained  the  street,  happy  in  this, 
tliat  though  much  had  been  forced  on  her  against 
her  will,  though  she  had,  in  fact,  heard  the  whole 
substance  of  Jane  Fairfaxes  letter,  she  had  been 
able  to  escape  the  letter  itself. 
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Jane  Fairfax  was  an  orpluui,  the  only  chilil  of 
Mrs.  Bates's  youngest  daughter. 

The  marriage  of  Lieutenant  Fairfax  of  the 

regiment  of  infantry,  and  Miss  Jane  Bates,  had 
had  its  day  of  fame  and  2)leasure,  hope  and  interest; 
but  nothing  now  remained  of  it  save  the  melan- 
choly remembrance  of  him  dying  in  action  abroad 
—  of  his  widow  sinking  under  consumption  and 
grief  soon  afterwards  — and  this  girl. 

By  birth  she  belonged  to  Higlibury;  and  when 
at  three  years  old,  on  losing  her  mother,  she  be- 
came the  property,  the  charge,  the  consolation,  the 
fondling  of  her  grandmother  and  aunt,  there  had 
seemed  every  probability  of  her  being  ^jermanently 
fixed  there;  of  her  being  taught  only  what  very 
limited  means  could  command,  and  growing  up 
with  no  advantages  of  connection  or  improvement 
to  be  engrafted  on  what  nature  had  given  her  in  a 
pleasing  person,  good  understanding,  and  warm- 
hearted, well-meaning  relations. 

But  the  compassionate  feelings  of  a  friend  of  her 
father  gave  a  change  to  her  destiny.  This  w'as 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  had  very  highly  regarded 
Fairfax,  as  an  excellent  officer  and  most  deserving 
young  man;  and  further,  had  been  indebted  to  him 
for  such  attentions,  during  a  severe  camp-fever,  as 
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ho  licliovod  had  saved  hi.s  life.  Tlieso  wore  chiiina 
whidi  lie  did  not  leani  to  oveilook,  thougli  soino 
years  passed  away  from  tlie  (h-ath  of  poor  Fairfax 
h  'fore  his  own  return  to  Enghmd  [mt  anything  in 
his  power.  When  he  did  return,  he  songht  out 
the  cliild  and  took  notice  of  her.  11(5  was  a  mar- 
ried man  with  only  one  living  child,  a  girl,  about 
Jane's  age;  and  Jane  hecame  their  guest,  pjiyiiig 
them  long  visits  and  growing  a  favorite  witii  all; 
and  i)efore  she  was  nine  years  old,  his  daughter's 
great  fondness  for  her,  and  his  own  wish  of  being  a 
real  friend  united  to  produce  an  offer  from  Colonel 
Cami)bell  of  undertaking  the  whole  charge  of  her 
education.  It  was  accepted;  and  from  that  period 
Jane  had  l)elonged  to  Colonel  Campbell's  family, 
and  had  lived  with  them  entirely,  only  visiting 
her  grandmother  from  time  to  time. 

The  plan  was  that  she  should  be  brought  up  for 
educating  others,  the  very  few  hundred  pounds 
which  she  inherited  from  her  father  niakinj;  inde- 
pendence  impossible.  To  provide  for  her  otherwise 
was  out  of  Colonel  Campbell's  power;  for  though 
his  income,  by  pay  and  appointments,  was  hand- 
some, his  fortune  was  moderate,  and  must  be  all 
his  daughter's;  but  by  giving  her  an  education, 
he  hoped  to  be  supplying  the  means  of  respectable 
subsistence  hereafter. 

Such  was  Jane  Fairfax's  history.  She  had  fallen 
into  good  hands,  known  nothing  but  kindness  from 
the  Campbells,  and  been  given  an  excellent  educa- 
tion. Living  constantly  with  right-minded  and 
well-informed  people,  ^er  heart  and  understanding 
had  received  every  advantage  of  discipline  and  cul- 
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ture;  and  Colonol  Cumplx'irs  residence  being  in 
London,  every  ligliter  talent  had  been  done  full  jus- 
tice to,  by  tlie  attendance  of  lirst-rate  masters.  Her 
disposition  and  abilities  were  equally  worthy  of  all 
that  friendship  could  do;  and  at  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen she  \Nas,  as  far  as  such  an  early  age  can  be 
qualified  for  the  care  of  children,  fully  conq)etent 
to  the  office  of  instruction  herself;  but  she  was  too 
much  bel(>ved  to  be  parted  with.  Neither  father 
nor  mother  could  promote,  and  the  daughter  could 
m)t  endure  it.  The  evil  day  was  put  off.  It  was 
easy  to  decide  that  she  was  still  too  young;  and 
Jane  remained  with  them,  sharing,  as  another 
daughter,  in  all  the  rational  pleasures  of  an  ele- 
gant society,  and  a  judicicms  mixture  of  home  and 
amusement,  with  only  the  drawback  of  the  future, 
the  sobering  suggestions  of  her  own  good  under- 
standing, to  remind  her  that  all  this  might  soon  be 
over. 

The  affection  of  the  whole  famil}'^,  the  warm  at- 
tachment of  Miss  Campbell  in  particular,  was  the 
more  honorable  to  each  party  from  the  circumstance 
of  Jane's  decided  superiority  both  in  beauty  and 
acquirements.  That  nature  had  given  it  in  feature 
could  not  be  unseen  by  the  young  woman,  nor  could 
her  higher  powers  of  mind  be  unfelt  by  the  i)arents. 
They  continued  together  with  unabated  regard, 
however,  till  the  marriage  of  Miss  Campbell,  who 
by  that  chance,  that  luck  which  so  often  defies  an- 
ticipation in  matrimonial  affairs,  giving  attraction 
to  what  is  moderate  rather  than  to  what  is  superior, 
engaged  the  affections  of  Mr.  Dixon,  a  young  man 
rich    and   agreeal)le,  almost  as   soon  as  they  were 
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acquainted;  and  was  eligibly  and  liai)pily  settled 
Avliile  Jane  i^'airfax  had  yet  her  bread  to  earn. 

This  event  had  very  lately  lalcen  place,  —  too 
lately  for  anything  to  be  yet  atteni[)ted  by  her  less 
fortunate  friend  towards  entering  on  her  [>ath  of 
duty,  though  she  had  now  reached  the  age  which 
her  own  judgment  had  fixed  on  for  beginning. 
She  had  long  resolved  that  one-and-tweiuy  should 
be  the  period.  AVith  the  fortitude  of  a  devoted 
novitiate,  she  had  resolved  at  one-and-twenty  to 
coni[)lete  the  sacrifice,  and  retire  fioni  all  the 
pleasures  of  life,  of  rational  intercourse,  ecpuil 
society,  peace  and  hope,  to  penance  and  UKU-titica- 
tion  forever. 

The  good  sense  of  Colonel  and  INFrs.  Campbidl 
could  not  oppose  such  a  resolution,  though  their 
feelings  did.  As  long  as  they  lived,  no  exertions 
would  be  necessar}^,  their  home  might  be  hers  for- 
ever, and  for  their  own  comfort  the}'^  would  have 
retained  her  wholly;  but  this  would  be  selfishness, 
—  what  nnist  be  at  last,  had  better  be  soon.  Per- 
haps they  began  to  feel  it  might  have  been  kinder 
and  wiser  to  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  any 
delay,  and  spared  her  from  a  taste  of  such  enjoy- 
ments of  ease  and  leisure  as  must  now  be  relin- 
quished. Still,  however,  affection  was  glad  to 
catch  at  any  reasonable  excuse  for  not  hurrying  on 
the  wretched  moment.  She  had  never  been  (juite 
well  since  the  time  of  their  daughter's  marriage; 
and  till  she  should  have  completely  recovered  her 
usual  strength,  they  must  forbid  her  engaging  in 
duties,  which  so  far  from  being  com[)atible  with  a 
weakened  frame  and  varying  spirits,  seemed,  under 
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the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  require  some- 
thing more  tlian  liuman  perfection  of  body  and 
mind  to  be  discliarged  with  tolerable   comfort. 

With  regard  to  her  not  accompanying  them  to 
Ireland,  her  account  to  her  aunt  contained  nothing 
but  truth,  though  there  might  be  some  truths  not 
told.  It  was  her  own  choice  to  give  the  time  of 
their  absence  to  Highbury;  to  spend,  perhaps,  her 
last  months  of  perfect  liberty  with  those  kind  rela- 
tions to  whom  she  was  so  very  dear ;  and  the  Camp- 
bells,  whatever  might  be  their  motive  or  motives, 
whether  single  or  double  or  treble,  gave  the  ar- 
rangement tlieir  readv  sanction,  and  said  that 
they  depended  more  on  a  few  months  spent  in  her 
native  air,  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  than  on 
anything  else.  Certain  it  was  that  she  was  to 
come;  and  that  Highbury,  instead  of  welcoming 
that  perfect  novelty  which  had  been  so  long  prom- 
ised it,  —  Mr.  Frank  Churchill,  — must  put  up  for 
the  present  with  Jane  Fairfax,  who  could  bring 
only  the  ''^reshness  of  a  two  years'  absence. 

Emma  was  sorry  to  have  to  pay  civilities  to  a 
person  she  did  not  like  through  three  long  months! 
—  to  be  always  doing  more  than  she  wished,  and  less 
than  she  ought!  Why  she  did  not  like  Jane  Fair- 
fax might  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Mr. 
Knightley  had  once  told  her  it  was  because  she 
saw  in  her  the  really  accomplished  young  woman 
which  she  wanted  to  be  thought  herself;  and 
though  the  accusation  had  been  eagerly  refuted  at 
the  time,  there  were  moments  of  self-examination 
in  which  her  conscience  could  not  quite  acquit  her. 
But  '^she  could  never  get    acquainted  with  her; 
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she  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  there  was  such 
coldness  and  reserve,  such  apparent  indrrterence 
whether  she  pleased  or  not  —  and  then,  her  aunt 
was  such  an  eternal  talker!  —  and  she  was  made 
such  a  fuss  with  hy  everybody,  —  and  it  had  been 
always  imiagined  that  they  were  to  be  so  intimate 
because  their  ages  were  the  same,  everybody  had 
supposed  they  must  be  so  fond  of  each  other." 
These  were  her  reasons;  she  had  no  better. 

It  was  a  dislike  so  little  just  —  every  imputed 
fault  was  so  magnified  by  fancy  —  tliat  she  never 
saw  Jane  Fairfax  the  first  time  after  anv  consider- 
able  absence  without  feeling  that  she  liad  injured 
her;  and  now,  when  the  due  visit  was  paid  on  her 
arrival,  after  a  two  years'  interval,  she  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  very  appearance  and  manners 
which  for  those  two  \vhole  years  she  had  been  de- 
preciating. Jane  Fairfax  was  very  elegant,  re- 
markably elegant ;  and  she  had  herself  the  highest 
value  for  elegance.  Her  height  was  pretty,  just 
such  as  almost  everybody  would  think  tall,  and  no- 
body could  think  very  tall;  her  figure  particularly 
graceful;  her  size  a  most  becoming  medium,  be- 
tween fat  and  thin,  though  a  slight  appearance  of 
ill-health  seemed  to  point  out  the  likeliest  evil  of 
the  two.  Emma  could  not  but  feel  all  this;  and 
then,  her  face,  he''  features,  —  there  was  more  beauty 
in  them  all  together  than  she  had  remembered;  it 
was  not  regular,  but  it  was  very  pleasing  beauty. 
Her  eyes,  a  deep  gray,  with  dark  eyelashes  and 
eyebrows,  had  never  been  denied  their  jmiise;  but 
tlie  skin,  which  she  had  been  nscd  to  cavil  at,  as 
wanting  color,  had  a  clearness  and  delicacy  which 
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really  needed  no  fuller  Llooni.  It  was  a  style  of 
beauty  of  which  elegance  was  the  reigning  char- 
acter, and  as  such,  she  must  in  honor,  by  all  her 
principles,  admire  it,  —  elegance  which,  whether  of 
person  or  of  mind,  she  saw  so  little  in  Highbury. 
There,  not  to  be  vulgar  was  distinction  and  merit. 
in  short,  she  sat,  during  the  first  visit,  looking 
at  Jane  Fairfax  with  twofold  complacency,  —  the 
sense  of  2>lt^{isure  and  the  sense  of  rendering  jus- 
tice, —  and  was  determining  that  she  would  dislike 
lier  no  longer.  When  she  took  in  her  history,  in- 
deed, her  situation,  as  well  as  her  beauty;  when 
she  considered  what  all  this  elegance  was  destined 
to,  what  she  was  going  to  sink  from,  liow  she  was 
going  to  live,  —  it  seemed  impossible  to  xeel  any- 
thing but  compassion  and  respect;  especially,  if  to 
every  well-known  particular  entitling  her  to  interest 
were  added  the  highly  jJi'obable  circumstance  of  an 
attachment  to  Mr.  Dixon,  which  she  had  so  natu- 
rally started  to  herself.  In  that  case  nothing  could 
be  more  ])itiable  or  more  honorable  than  the  sacri- 
fices she  had  resolved  on.  Emma  wrs  very  willing 
now  to  acquit  her  of  having  seduced  Mr.  Dixon's 
affections  from  his  wife,  or  of  anything  mischie- 
vous which  her  imagination  had  suggested  at  first. 
If  it  were  love,  it  might  bo  simple,  single,  success- 
less love  on  her  side  alone.  She  might  have  been 
unconsciously  sucking  in  the  sad  ])()ison,  while  a 
sharer  of  his  conversation  with  her  friend;  and  from 
the  best,  the  jmrest  of  motives,  might  now  be  deny- 
ing herself  this  visit  to  Ireland,  and  resolving  to  di- 
vide herself  effectually  from  him  and  his  connections 
by  soon  beginning  her  career  of  laborious  duty. 
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Upon  tho  wliolo,  Enimii  loft  her  with  such  soft- 
ened, cljaritable  feelings  as  made  her  look  around 
in  walking  home,  and  lament  that  Highbury  af- 
forded no  young  man  worthy  of  giving  her  inde- 
jjendence,  —  nobody  that  she  could  wish  to  schen  e 
about  for  her. 

These  were  charming  feelings,  but  not  lasting. 
Before  she  had  committed  herself  by  any  public 
profession  of  eternal  friendship  for  Jane  Fairfax, 
<ir  done  more  towards  a  recantation  of  past  preju- 
dices and  errors  than  saying  to  Mr.  Knightley, 
"She  certainly  is  handsome;  she  is  better  than 
handsome!"  Jane  had  spent  an  evening  at  Plart- 
iield  with  her  grandmother  and  aunt,  and  every- 
thing was  relapsing  much  into  its  usual  state. 
Former  provocations  reappeared.  The  aunt  was  as 
tiresome  as  ever,  —  more  tiresome,  because  anxiety 
for  her  health  was  now  added  to  admiration  of  her 
powers,  and  thoy  had  to  listen  to  the  description 
of  exactly  how  little  broad  and  butter  she  ate  for 
breakfast,  and  how  small  a  slice  of  mutton  for 
dinner,  as  well  as  to  see  exhibitions  of  new  caps 
and  new  workbags  for  her  mother  and  herself;  and 
Jane's  offences  rose  again.  Thoy  had  music: 
Emma  was  obliged  to  play;  and  the  thanks  and 
praise  which  necessarily  followed,  a[)peared  to  her 
an  affectation  of  candor,  an  air  of  greatness,  mean- 
ing only  to  show  off  in  higher  style  her  own  very 
superior  performance.  She  was,  bedsides,  wdiich 
was  the  worst  of  all,  so  cold,  so  cautious!  There 
was  no  getting  at  her  real  opinion.  Wrapt  up  in 
a  cloak  of  politeness,  she  seemed  determined  to 
hazard  nothing.  She  was  disgustingly,  w\as  sus- 
piciously   reserved. 
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If  anything  could  be  more,  where  all  was  most, 
she  was  more  reserved  on  the  subject  of  Weymouth 
and  the  Dixons  than  anything.  She  seemed  bent 
on  giving  no  real  insight  into  Mr.  Dixon's  char- 
acter, or  her  own  value  for  his  company,  or  opinion 
of  the  suitableness  of  the  match.  It  was  all  gen- 
eral approbation  and  smoothness;  nothing  deli- 
neated or  distinguished.  It  did  her  no  service, 
however.  Her  caution  was  thrown  away.  Emma 
3aw  its  artifice,  and  returned  to  her  first  surmises. 
There  probably  was  something  more  to  conceal 
than  her  own  preference;  Mr.  Dixon,  perhaps,  had 
been  very  near  changing  one  friend  for  the  other, 
or  been  fixed  only  to  Miss  Campbell  for  the  sake 
of  the  future  twelve  thousand  pounds. 

The  like  reserve  prevailed  on  other  topics.  She 
and  Mr.  Frank  Churchill  had  been  at  Weymouth 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  known  that  they  were  a 
little  acquainted,  but  not  a  syllable  of  real  infor- 
mation could  Emma  procuie  as  to  what  he  truly 
was.  '' Was  he  handsome? ''  '*  She  believed  he 
was  reckoned  a  very  fine  young  man."  ''  Was  he 
agreeable?"  ''He  was  generally  thought  so." 
*'Did  he  appear  a  sensible  young  man,  a  young 
man  of  information?"  ''At  a  watering-place,  or 
in  a  common  London  acquaintance,  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  on  such  points.  Manners  were  all  that 
could  be  safely  judged  of,  under  much  longer 
knowledge  than  they  had  yet  had  of  Mr.  Church- 
ill. She  believed  everybody  found  his  manners 
pleasing."     Emma  could  not  forgive  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Emma  could  not  forgive  her;  but  as  neither  pro- 
vocation nor  resentment  was  discerned  by  Mr. 
Knightley,  who  had  been  of  the  party,  and  had 
seen  only  proper  attention  and  pleasing  behavior 
on  each  side,  he  was  expressing  the  next  morning, 
being  at  Harttield  again  on  business  with  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  his  approbation  of  the  whole,  —  not  so 
openly  as  he  might  have  done  had  her  father  been 
out  of  the  room,  but  speaking  plain  enough  to  be 
very  intelligible  to  Emma.  He  had  been  used  to 
think  her  unjust  to  Jane,  and  had  now  great  pleas- 
ure in  marking  an  improvement. 

"A  very  pleasant  evening,"  he  began,  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Woodhouse  had  been  talked  into  what  was 
necessary,  told  that  he  understood,  and  tbe  papers 
swept  away,  —  "particularly  pleasant.  You  and 
Miss  Fairfax  gave  us  some  very  good  music.  I  do 
not  know  a  more  luxurious  state,  sir,  than  sitting 
at  one's  ease  to  be  entertained  a  wliole  evening 
by  two  such  young  women;  sometimes  with  music 
and  sometimes  with  conversation.  I  am  sure  Miss 
Fairfax  must  have  found  the  evening  pleasant, 
Emma.  You  left  nothing  undone.  I  was  glad 
you  made  her  play  so  much;  for  having  no  instru- 
inent  at  her  grandmother's,  it  must  have  been  a 
real  indulgence." 
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^*I  am  happy  you  approved,"  said  Eiiima,  smil- 
ing; ''but  I  liope  I  am  not  often  deficient  in  what 
is  due  to  guests  at  Hartfield." 

"  No,  my  dear, "  said  her  father,  instantly;  ''  that 
I  am  sure  you  are  not.  Tliere  is  nobody  half  so 
attentive  and  civil  as  you  are.  If  anything,  you 
are  too  attentive.  The  nuifhn  last  niglit,  if  it  liad 
been  handed  round  once,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  enough." 

''•No,"  said  Mr.  Knightloy,  nearly  at  the  same 
time;  "you  are  not  often  deficient, — not  often 
deficient,  either  in  manner  or  comprehension.  I 
think  you  understand  me,  therefore." 

An  arch  look  expressed,  "I  understand  you  well 
enough;"  but  she  said  only,  "Miss  Fairfax  is 
reserved." 

"I  ahvays  told  you  she  was  —  a  little;  but  you 
will  soon  overcome  all  that  j^art  of  her  reserve 
which  ought  to  be  overcome,  all  that  has  its  foun- 
dation in  diffidence.  What  arises  from  discretion 
must  be  honored." 

"You  think  her  diffident.     I  do  not  see  it." 

"My  dear  Emma,"  said  he,  moving  from  his 
chair  into  one  close  by  her,  "3'ou  are  not  going 
to  tell   me,   I  hope,   that  you  had  not  a  pleasant 
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"Oh,  no;  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  perse- 
verance in  asking  questions,  and  amused  to  think 
how  little  information  I  obtained." 

"I  am  disappointed,"  was  his  only  answ^er. 

"  I  hope  everybod}'^  had  a  pleasant  evening,"  said 
Mr.  AVoodliouse,  in  his  quiet  way.  "I  had.  Once 
I  felt  the  fire  rather  too  much;  but  then  I  moved 
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back  m}'-  chair  a  little,  a  very  little,  and  it  did  not 
disturb  nie.  jVIiss  IJates  was  very  ctliatty  and  j^ood- 
huniored,  as  slie  always  is,  tiiou^li  slie  s[)i.'aks  latlier 
too  quick.  However,  she  is  very  agreeable;  and 
INErs.  IJates,  too,  in  a  different  way.  I  like  old 
friends;  and  Miss  Jane  Fairfax  is  a  very  i)retty 
sort  of  young  lady,  — a  very  pretty  and  a  very  well 
behaved  young  lady  indeed.  81ie  must  have  found 
the  evening  agreeable,  Mr.  Knightley,  because  she 
had  Emma." 

''True,  sir;  and  Emma,  because  she  had  Miss 
Fairfax." 

Emma  saw  his  anxiety,  and  wishing  to  ap[)ease  it, 
at  least  for  the  present,  said,  and  with  a  sincerity 
which  no  one  could  question,  — 

*'  She  is  a  sort  of  elegant  creature  that  one  cannot 
keej)  one's  eyes  from.  I  am  always  watching  her  to 
admire;  and  I  do  pity  her  from  my  heart." 

Mr.  Knightley  looked  as  if  he  were  more  grati- 
fied than  he  cared  to  express ;  and  before  he  could 
make  any  re})ly,  Mr.  Woodliouse,  whose  thoughts 
were  on  the  Bateses,   said,  — 

''It  is  a  great  pit}'^  that  their  circumstances 
should  be  so  confined,  a  great  pity  indeed!  and  I 
have  often  wished  —  but  it  is  so  little  one  can  ven- 
ture to  do  —  small,  triHing  presents,  of  anything 
uncommon.  Now,  we  have  killed  a  porker,  and 
Emma  thinks  of  sending  them  a  loin  or  a  leg;  it 
is  very  small  and  delicate  —  Harttield  pork  is  not 
like  any  other  pork,  but  still  it  is  pork  —  and, 
my  dear  Emma,  unless  one  could  be  sure  of  their 
making  it  into  steaks,  nicely  fiied,  as  ours  are 
fried,  without  the  sma'    st  grease,  and  not  roast  it,  — 
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for  no  stomach  can  bear  roast  pork, — I  tliink  we 
had  better  send  the  leg,  —  do  not  you  think  so,  my 
dear?" 

''My  dear  papa,  I  sent  the  whole  hind-quarter. 
I  knew  you  would  wish  it.  There  will  be  the  leg 
to  be  salted,  you  know,  which  is  so  very  nice,  and 
the  loin  to  be  dressed  directly,  in  any  manner  they 
like.'' 

"That  's  riglit,  my  dear,  very  right.  I  had  not 
thought  of  it  before,  but  that  was  the  best  way. 
They  n.ust  not  over-salt  the  leg;  and  then,  if  it  is 
not  over-salted,  and  if  it  is  very  thorouglily  boiled, 
just  as  Serle  boils  ours,  and  eaten  very  moderately 
of,  with  a  boiled  turnip,  and  a  little  carrot  or  i^ars- 
nip,  I  do  not  consider  it  unwholesome." 

''Emma,"  said  Mr.  Knightley,  presently,  "I 
have  a  piece  of  news  for  you.  You  like  news,  — 
and  I  heard  an  article  in  my  way  hither  tiiat  I 
think  will  interest  you." 

"Kews!  Oh,  yes,  I  always  like  news.  What  is 
it?  —  why  do  you  smile  so? — where  did  you  hear 
it?  — at  Randalls?" 

He  had  time  only  to  say,  — 

"No,  not  at  Kandalls;  I  have  not  been  near 
Randalls,''  —  when  the  c^oor  was  tlirown  open,  and 
Miss  Bates  and  Miss  Fairfax  walked  into  the  room. 
Full  of  thanks  and  full  of  news.  Miss  Bates  knew 
not  which  to  give  quickest.  Mr.  Knightley  soon 
saw  that  he  had  lost  his  moment,  and  that  not 
another  syllable  of  communication  could  rest  with 
him. 

"Oh,  my  dear  sir,  how  are  you  this  morning? 
My  dear  Miss  Woodhouse,  I  come  quite  overpow- 
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ered.  Such  a  beautiful  hind-quarter  of  pork!  You 
are  too  bountiful!  Have  you  heard  tlie  news?  Mr. 
Elton  is  going  to  be  married." 

Emma  had  not  had  time  even  to  think  of  ^Ir. 
Elton,  and  she  was  so  completely  surprised  that 
she  could  not  avoid  a  little  start  and  a  little 
blush  at  the  sound. 

"There  is  my  news:  I  thought  it  would  inter- 
est you,"  said  Mr.  Knightley,  with  a  smile,  whicli 
implied  a  conviction  of  some  part  of  what  had 
passed  between  them. 

"But  where  could  you  hear  it?"  cried  Miss 
Bates.  "Where  could  you  possibly  hear  it,  Mr. 
Knightley?  For  it  is  not  five  minutes  since  I  re- 
ceived Mrs.  Cole's  note  —  no,  it  cannot  be  more 
than  five  —  or  at  least  ten  —  for  I  had  got  my  bon- 
net and  spencer  on,  just  ready  to  come  out  —  I  was 
only  gone  down  to  speak  to  Patty  again  about  the 
pork  —  Jane  was  standing  in  the  passage  —  were 
not  you,  Jane?  —  for  my  mother  was  so  afraid  that 
we  had  not  any  salting-pan  large  enough.  So  I 
said  I  would  go  down  and  see,  and  Jane  said, 
'Shall  I  go  down  instead?  for  I  think  you  have 
a  little  cold,  and  Patty  has  been  washing  the 
kitchen  ' —T  *  Oh,  my  dear,'  said  I  —  well,  and  just 
then  came  the  note.  A  Miss  Hawkins  —  that  's 
all  I  know  —  a  Miss  Hawkins  of  Bath.  But,  Mr. 
Knightley,  how  could  you  possibly  have  heard 
it?  for  the  very  moment  Mr.  Cole  told  Mrs.  Cole 
of  it,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to  me.  A  Miss 
Hawkins  —  " 

"I  was  with  Mr.  Cole  on  business  an  hour  and  a 
half  ago.  He  had  just  read  Elton's  letter  as  I  was 
shown  in,  and  handed  it  to  me  directly." 
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**W('ll!  tliJit  is  «niit(' — I  suj)|)()so  there  never 
Nvas  a  pit'cc!  <»f  news  more  geiii'mlly  iiiten^stinuf, 
a\Iy  «l('iir  sir,  you  really  are  too  l»omitiful.  My 
mother  desires  her  very  best  compliments  and  re- 
gards, and  a  thousand  thanks,  and  says  you  really 
quite  oppress  ])er. " 

"  We  consider  our  Ilartfteld  pork,"  replied  Mr. 
Woodhouse — ''indeed  it  certainly  is,  so  very  su- 
perior to  all  other  pork,  that  Emma  and  I  cannot 
have  a  greater  pleasure  than  —  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  as  my  mother  says,  our  friends 
are  only  too  good  to  us.  If  ever  thei  j  were  people 
who,  without  having  great  wealth  tl  LMnselves,  had 
everything  they  could  wish  for,  I  am  sure  it  is  us. 
We  may  well  say  that  'our  lot  is  cast  in  a  goodly 
heritage.'  Well,  Mr.  Knightley,  and  so  you  actu- 
ally saw  the  letter  —  well  —  '' 

"It  was  short,  merely  to  announce  —  hut  cheer- 
ful, exulting  of  course. '^  Here  wrs  a  sly  glance  at 
Emma.  "He  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  —  1  for- 
get the  precise  words  —  one  has  no  business  to  re- 
member them.  The  information  was,  as  you  state, 
that  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  Miss  Hawkins. 
By  his  style,  I  should  imagine  it  just  settled.'^ 

"Mr.  Elton  going  to  be  married!"  said  Emma, 
as  soon  as  she  could  speak.  "He  will  have  every- 
body's wishes  for  his  happiness." 

"He  is  very  young  to  settle,"  was  Mr.  Wood- 
house's  observation.  "  He  had  better  not  be  in  a 
hurry.  He  seemed  to  me  very  well  off  as  he  was. 
We  were  alwiiys  glad  to  see  him  at  Hartfield." 

"A  new  neighbor  for  us  all,  Miss  Woodhouse!  " 
said    Miss   Bates,   j<>yfully.       "My  mother   is     so 
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plcjiseil! —  ^e  says  slio  cannot  lioar  to  have  tlio 
\nnn'  old  vicara<^<^  Nvitli<»ut  a  mistress.  Tliis  is 
great  news,  indeed.  Jane,  you  liavo  never  seen 
Mr.  Elton:  no  wonder  that  you  have  such  a  curi- 
osity to  see  him." 

Jane's  curiosity  did  not  appear  of  that  absorb- 
ing nature  as  wholly  to  occupy  her. 

'*No,  i  have  i  ever  seen  Mr.  Elton,"  she  re- 
plied, starting  on  this  appeal:  *' 13  he  —  is  he  a 
tall  man?" 

**Who  shall  answer  that  question?"  cried 
Emma.  *' ^ly  father  would  say,  'Yes;'  Mr. 
Knightley,  *No;'  and  Miss  Bates  and  I,  that  he 
is  just  the  happy  medium.  When  you  have  been 
here  a  little  longer,  Miss  Fairfax,  you  will  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Elton  is  the  standard  of  perfection 
in  Highbury,  both  in  person  and  mind." 

**  Very  true,  Miss  Woodhouse,  so  she  will.  He 
is  the  very  best  young  man;  —  but,  my  dear  Jane, 
if  you  remember,  I  told  you  yesterday  he  was  pre- 
cisely^ the  height  of  Mr.  Perry.  Miss  Hawkins, 
—  I  dare  say,  an  excellent  young  woman.  His 
extreme  attention  to  my  mother  —  wanted  her  to 
sit  in  the  vicarage-pew,  tliat  she  might  hear  the  bet- 
ter, for  my  mother  is  a  little  deaf,  you  know  —  it  is 
not  much,  but  slie  does  not  hear  <piite  quick.  Jane 
says  that  Colonel  Campbell  is  a  little  deaf.  He 
fancied  bathing  might  be  good  for  it  —  tlie  warm 
bath  — -but  she  says  it  did  him  no  lasting  benefit. 
Colonel  Campbell,  you  know,  is  quite  our  angel. 
And  Mr.  Dixon  seems  a  very  charming  young 
man,  quite  worthy  of  him.  It  is  sucli  a  happiness 
when  good  people  get  together  —  and  they  always 
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do.  Now,  here  will  he  Mr.  Elton  and  Miss 
Hawkins;  and  there  are  the  Coles,  such  very  good 
people ;  and  the  Perrys,  —  I  suppose  there  never 
was  a  happier  or  a  better  couple  than  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perr^".  I  say,  sir,"  turning  to  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  ^'I  think  there  are  few  places  with  such 
society  as  Highbury.  I  always  say,  we  are  quite 
blessed  in  our  neighbors.  My  dear  sir,  if  there 
is  one  thing  my  mother  loves  bettor  than  another, 
it  is  pork  —  a  roast  loin  of  pork  —  " 

"As  to  who  or  what  Miss  Hawkins  is,  or  how 
long  he  has  been  acquainted  with  her,"  said 
Emma,  "nothing,  I  suppose,  can  be  knawn.  One 
feels  that  it  cannot  be  a  very  long  acquaintance. 
He  has  been  gone  only  four  weeks." 

Nobody  had  any  information  to  give;  and  after 
a  few  more  v/onderings  Emma  said,  — 

"You  are  silent.  Miss  Fairfax, — but  I  hope 
you  mean  to  take  an  interest  in  this  news.  You, 
who  have  been  hearing  and  seeing  so  much  of  late 
on  these  subjects,  who  must  have  been  so  deep  in 
the  business  on  Miss  Campbell's  account,  —  we 
shall  not  excuse  your  being  indifferent  about  Mr. 
Elton  and  Miss  Hawkins." 

"When  I  have  seen  Mr.  Elton,"  replied  Jane, 
"I  daresay  I  shall  be  interested;  but  I  believe 
it  requires  that  with  me.  And  as  it  is  some 
months  since  Miss  Campb(Sl  married,  "the  impres- 
sion may  be  a  little  worn  off." 

"Yes,  he  has  been  gone  just  four  weeks,  as 
you  observe.  Miss  Woodhouse, "  said  Miss  Bates, 
"four  weeks  yesterday  —  a  Miss  Hawkins  — 
well,  I  had  always  rather  fancied  it  would  be  some 
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young  lady  hereabouts;  not  that  I  ever  —  'Mvs. 
Cole  once  whispered  to  me  —  but  I  immediutt'ly 
said,  *No,  Mr.  Elton  is  a  most  worthy  young  man; 
but — '  In  short,  I  do  not  think  I  am  particu- 
larly quick  at  those  sort  of  discoveries.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  it.  What  is  before  me,  I  see.  At  the 
same  time  nobody  could  wonder  if  Mr.  Elton 
should  have  aspired  —  Miss  Woodhouse  lets  me 
chatter  on  so  good-humoredly.  She  knows  I 
would  not  offend  for  the  world.  How  does  Miss 
Smith  do?  She  seems  quite  recovered  now.  Have 
you  heard  from  Mrs.  John  Knightley  lately?  Oh, 
those  dear  little  children!  Jane,  do  you  know  I 
always  fancy  Mr.  Dixon  like  Mr.  John  Knight- 
ley? I  mean  in  person  —  tall,  and  with  that  sort 
of  look  —  and  not  very  talkative." 

*' Quite  Avrong,  my  dear  aunt;  there  is  no  like- 
ness at  all." 

*'Very  odd  !  but  one  never  does  form  a  just 
idea  of  anybody  beforehand.  One  takes  up  a 
notion,  and  runs  away  with  it.  Mr.  Dixon,  you 
say,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  handsome." 

*'  Handsome !  Oh,  no  —  far  from  it  —  certainly 
plain.     I  told  you  he  was  plain." 

*'My  dear,  you  said  that  Miss  Campbell  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  plain,  and  that  you  your- 
self—" 

**0h,  as  for  me,  my  judgment  is  worth  nothing. 
Where  I  have  a  regard,  I  always  think  a  person 
well-looking.  But  I  gave  what  I  believed  the 
general  opinion,  when  I  called  him  plain." 

'^Well,  my  dear  Jane,  I  believe  we  must  be 
running  away.     The  weather  does  not  look  well, 
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and  giaiidniamma  will  be  uneasy.  You  are  too 
obliging,  my  dear  Miss  AYoodhoiise;  but  we  really 
must  take  leave.  This  has  been  a  most  agreeable 
piece  of  news  indeed.  I  shall  just  go  round  by 
Mrs.  Cole's;  but  I  shall  not  stop  three  minutes: 
and,  Jane,  you  had  better  go  home  directly  —  I 
would  not  have  you  out  in  a  shower!  We  think 
she  is  the  better  for  Highbury  already.  Thank 
you,  we  do  indeed.  I  shall  not  attempt  calling  on 
Mrs.  Goddard,  '".;.  I  really  do  not  think  she  cares 
for  anything  but  boiled  pork:  when  we  dress  ^^^he 
log  it  will  be  another  thing.  Good-morning  to 
y:>u,  my  dear  sir.  Oh,  Mr.  Knightley  is  coming 
voo.  Well,  that  is  so  verjM — I  am  sure  if  Jane 
is  tired,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  her  your 
arm.  Mr.  Elton  and  Miss  Hawkins!  Good- 
morning  to  you." 

Emma,  alone  with  her  father,  had  hali  her  at- 
tention wanted  by  him,  while  he  lamented  that 
young  people  would  be  in  such  a  hurr}"  to  marry, 

—  and  to  marry  strangers  too,  —  and  the  other 
half  she  could  give  to  her  own  view  of  the  subject. 
It  was  to  herself  an  amusing  and  a  very  welcome 
piece  of  news,  as  proving  that  Mr.  Elton  could 
not  have  suffered  long;  but  she  was  sorry  for  Har- 
riet: Harriet  must  feel  it;  and  all  that  she  could 
hope  was,  by  giving  the  first  information  herself, 
to  save  her  from  hearing  it  abruptly  from  others. 
It  was  now  about  the  time  that  she  was  likely  to 
call.     If  she  were  to  meet  Miss  Bates  in  her  way! 

—  and  upon   its   beginning   to    rain,    Emma   was 
obliged  to  expect  that  the  weather  would  be  detail; 
ing  her  at  Mrs.   Goddard's,   and  that  the  intelli- 
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gence would  undoubtedly  rush  upon  her  without 
p."e[)aration. 

The  shower  was  heavy,  but  short;  and  it  had 
not  been  over  five  minutes,  when  in  ciane  Harriet, 
with  just  the  heated,  agitated  look  which  hurry- 
ing thither  with  a  full  heart  was  likely  to  give; 
ai]d  the  ^'Oh,  Miss  Woodhouse,  what  do  you  tliink 
has  happened?"  which  instantly  burst  forth.,  had 
all  the  evidence  of  corresponding  pertur^^ation. 
As  the  b-ow  was  given,  Emma  felt  that  she  could 
not  now  show  greater  kindness  than  in  listening; 
and  Harriet,  unchecked,  ran  eagerly  through  what 
she  had  to  tell.  ''  She  had  set  out  from  Mrs. 
Goddard's  half  an  hour  ago  —  she  had  been  afraid 
it  would  rain  —  she  had  been  afraid  it  would  pour 
down  every  moment  —  but  she  thought  she  might 
get  to  Hartfield  first  —  she  had  hurried  on  as  fast 
as  possible;  but  then,  as  she  was  passing  by  the 
house  where  a  young  woman  was  making  up  a 
gown  for  her,  she  thought  she  would  just  step  in 
and  see  how  it  went  on;  and  though  she  did  not 
seem  to  stay  half  a  moment  there,  soon  after  she 
came  out  it  began  to  rain,  and  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do;  so  she  ran  on  directly,  as  fast  a?;  she 
could,  and  took  shelter  at  Ford's."  Ford's  was 
the  principal  woollen-draper,  linen-draper,  and 
harberdasher's  shop  united,  — the  shop  first  in  size 
and  fashion  in  the  place.  "  And  so,  there  she 
had  sat,  without  an  idea  of  anything  in  the  world, 
full  ten  minutes,  perhaps  —  when,  all  of  a  suddei., 
who  should  come  in  —  to  be  sure  it  was  so  very 
odd!  —  but  they  always  dealt  at  Ford's  —  who 
should  come   in,   but   Elizabeth  Martin  and  her 
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brother!  Dear  Miss  Woodhouse!  only  chink.  I 
tliought  I  sliould  liave  fainted.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  was  sitting  near  tlie  door  —  Eliza- 
beth saw  me  directly;  but  he  did  not:  he  was 
busy  with  the  imibrella.  I  am  sure  she  saw  me, 
but  she  looked  away  directly,  and  took  no  notice; 
and  they  both  went  to  quite  the  farther  end  of  the 
shoji,  and  I  kept  sitting  near  the  door.  Oh  dear; 
I  was  so  miserable!  I  am  sure  I  must  have  been 
as  white  as  my  gown.  I  could  not  go  away,  you 
know,  because  of  the  rain;  but  I  did  so  wish  my- 
self anywhere  in  the  world  but  there.  Oh  dear. 
Miss  Woodhouse  —  well,  at  last,  I  fancy,  he 
looked  round  and  saw  me;  for  instead  of  going  on 
with  their  buyings,  they  began  whispering  to  one 
another.  I  am  sure  they  were  talking  of  me;  and 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  persuading 
her  to  speak  to  me  —  do  you  tliiiik  he  was.  Miss 
AVoodhouse?  —  for  presently  she  came  forward  — 
came  quite  up  to  me,  and  asked  me  how  I  did,  and 
seemed  ready  to  shake  hands,  if  I  would.  She 
did  not  do  any  of  it  in  the  same  way  that  she 
used  —  I  could  see  she  was  altered ;  but,  however, 
she  seemed  to  try  to  be  veiy  friendly,  and  we 
shook  hands,  and  stood  talking  some  time;  but  I 
know  no  more  what  I  said — I  was  in  such  a 
tremble!  I  remember  she  -.aid  she  was  sorry  we 
never  met  now;  which  I  tliought  almost  too  kind! 
Dear  ]V[iss  Woodhouse,  I  was  absolutely  miserable! 
By  that  time  it  was  beginning  to  hold  up,  and  I 
was  determined  that  nothing  should  stop  me  from 
getting  away  —  and  then  —  only  think!  — I  found 
he  was  coming  up  towards  me  too  —  slowly,  you 
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kmnv,  and  as  if  lie  did  not  quite  know  wliat  to  do; 
and  so  he  came  and  spoke,  and  I  answered — and 
I  stood  for  a  minute,  feeling  dreadfully,  you  know, 
one  cannot  tell  how ;  and  then  I  took  courage,  and 
said  it  did  not  rain,  and  1  must  go;  and  so  off  I 
set:  an.d  I  had  not  got  three  yards  from  the  door, 
"when  he  came  after  me,  only  to  say,  if  I  was  going 
to  Hartfield,  he  thought  I  had  much  better  go 
round  by  Mr.  Cole's  stables,  for  I  should  find  the 
near  way  quite  floate<l  by  this  rain.  Oh  dear,  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  the  death  of  me!  So 
I  said,  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  him :  you 
know  I  could  not  do  less ;  and  then  he  went  back 
to  Elizabeth,  and  I  came  round  by  the  stables,  — 
I  believe  I  did,  —  but  I  hardlv^  knew  where  I  was, 
or  anything  about  it.  Oh,  Miss  Woodhouse,  I 
would  rather  have  done  anything  than  had  it  hap- 
pen; and  yet,  you  know,  there  was  a  sort  of  sat- 
isfaction in  seeing  him  behave  so  pleasantly  and 
so  kindly.  And  Elizabeth  too.  Oh,  Miss  Wood- 
house,   do  talk  to  me,   and  make  me  comfortable 
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again 

Very  sincerely  did  Emma  wish  to  do  so;  but 
it  was  not  immediately  in  her  power.  She  was 
obliged  to  stop  and  think.  She  was  not  thoroughly 
comfortable  herself.  The  young  man's  conduct 
and  his  sister's  seemed  the  result  of  real  feeling, 
and  she  could  not  but  pity  them.  As  Harriet  de- 
scribed it,  there  had  been  an  interesting  mixture 
of  wounded  affection  and  genuine  delicacy  in  their 
behavior:  but  she  had  believed  them  to  be  well- 
meaning,  worthy  peojde,  before;  and  wdiat  differ- 
ence did  this  make  in  the  evils  of  the  connection? 
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It  was  folly  to  be  disturbed  by  it.  Of  course,  he 
must  be  sorry  to  lose  her,  —  they  must  be  all 
sorry:  ambition,  as  well  as  love,  had  probably 
been  mortified.  They  might  all  have  hoped  to 
rise  by  Harriet's  acquaintance;  and  besides,  what 
was  the  value  of  Harriet's  description?  So  easily 
pleased,  so  little  discerning,  what  signified  her 
praise? 

She  exerted  herself,  and  did  try  to  make  her 
comfortable,  by  considering  all  that  had  passed  as 
a  mere  trifle,  and  quite  unworthy  of  being  dwelt 
on. 

"  It  might  be  distressing  for  the  moment,"  said 
she,  "but  you  seem  to  have  behaved  extremely 
well ;  and  it  is  over,  and  may  never  —  can  never, 
as  a  first  meeting  —  occur  again,  and  therefore 
you  need  not  think  about  it." 

Harriet  said,  *'  Very  true,"  and  she  "  would  not 
think  about  it;  "  but  still  she  talked  of  it,  —  still 
she  could  talk  of  nothing  else;  and  Emma,  at  last, 
in  order  to  put  the  Martins  out  of  her  head,  was 
obliged  to  hurry  on  the  news,  which  she  had  meant 
to  give  with  so  much  tender  caution,  hardly  know- 
ing herself  whether  to  rejoice  or  be  angry,  ashamed 
or  only  amused,  at  such  a  state  of  mind  in  poor 
Harriet,  —  such  a  confusion  of  Mr.  Elton's  im- 
portance with  her! 

Mr.  Elton's  rights,  however,  gradually  revived. 
Though  she  did  not  feel  the  first  intelligence  as 
she  might  have  done  the  day  before,  or  an  hour 
before,  its  interest  soon  increased;  and  before  their 
first  conversation  was  over,  she  had  talked  herself 
into  all  the   sensations   of  curiosity,  wonder  and 
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regret,  pain  and  pleasure,  as  to  this  fortunate  :\riss 
Hawkins,  which  could  conduce  to  place  the  Mar- 
tins under  proper  subordination  in  lun-  fancy. 

Emma  learned  to  be  rather  glad  that  there  had 
been  such  a  meeting.     It  had  been  serviceable  in 
deadening  the  first  shock,   without  retaining  any 
influence    to   alarm.     As   Harriet    now  lived,   the 
Martins  could  not  get  at  her  without  seeking  her 
where  hitherto  they  had  wanted  either  the  courage 
or  the  condescension  to  seek  her;  for  since  her  re- 
fusal of  the  brother,  the  sisters  had  never  been  at 
Mrs.  Goddard's;   and  a  twelvemonth  might   pass 
without  their   being   thrown  together  again  with 
any  necessity  or  even  any  power  of  speech. 


CKiVPTER  XXII. 


Human  nature  is  so  well  disposed  towards  those 
who  are  in  interesting  situations  that  a  young 
person  who  either  marries  or  dies  is  sure  of  being 
kindly  spoken, of. 

A  week  had  not  passed  since  Miss  Hawkins's 
name  was  first  mentioned  in  Highbury,  before  she 
was,  b}"^  some  means  or  other,  discovered  to  have 
every  recommendation  of  person  and  mind,  —  to 
be  handsome,  elegant,  highly  accomplished,  and 
perfectly  amiable;  and  when  Mr.  Elton  himself 
arrived  to  triumph  in  liis  hapi)y  prospects  and  cir- 
culate the  fame  of  her  merits,  there  was  very  little 
more  for  him  to  do  than  to  tell  her  Christian  name, 
and  say  whose  music  she  principally  played. 

Mr.  Elton  returned,  a  very  ha})py  man.  He 
had  gone  away  rejected  and  mortified,  disappointed 
in  a  very  sanguine  hope,  after  a  series  of  what  had 
appeared  to  him  strong  encouragement;  and  not 
only  losing  the  right  lady,  but  finding  himself  de- 
based to  the  level  of  a  very  wrong  one.  He  had 
gone  awa}'^  deeply  offended;  he  came  back  engaged 
to  another,  and  to  another  as  superior,  of  course, 
to  the  first,  as  under  such  circumstances  what  is 
gained  always  is  to  what  is  lost.  He  came  back 
gay  and  self-satisfied,  eager  and  busy,  caring 
nothing  for  Miss  Woodhouse  and  defying  Miss 
Smith. 
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The  charming  Augusta  Hawkins,  in  addition  to 
all  the  usual  advantages  of  perfect  hoauty  and 
merit,  was  in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune, 
of  so  many  thousands  as  would  always  be  called 
ten,  — a  point  of  some  dignity,  as  well  as  some 
convenience.  The  story  t<»hl  well:  he  had  not 
thrown  himself  away,  — he  had  gained  a  woman  of 
£10,000  or  thereabouts,  and  he  had  gained  her 
witli  such  delightful  rapidity;  the  first  hour  of  in- 
troduction had  been  so  ver}'^  soon  followed  by  dis- 
tinguishing notice;  the  history  which  he  had  to 
give  Mrs.  Cole  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  affair 
was  so  glorious;  the  steps  so  quick,  from  the  acci- 
dental rencontre  to  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Green's,  aiid 
the  party  at  Mrs.  Brown's,  —  smiles  and  blushes 
rising  in  importance, — with  consciousness  and 
agitation  richly  scattered;  the  lady  had  been  so 
easily  impressed,  so  sweetly  disposed, — had,  in 
short,  to  use  a  most  intelligible  phrase,  been  so 
very  ready  to  have  him,  that  vanity  and  prudence 
were  equally  contented. 

He  had  caught  both  substance  and  shadow,  both 
fortune  and  affection,  and  was  just  the  happy 
man  he  ought  to  be,  — talking  only  of  himself  and 
his  own  concerns,  expecting  :;o  be  congral  ihited, 
ready  to  be  laughed  at,  and^^ith  cordial,  fearless 
smiles  now  addressing  all  the  young  ladies  of  tlie 
place,  to  whom  a  few  weeks  ago  he  would  have 
been  more  cautiously  gallant. 

The  wadding  was  no  distant  event,  as  the  parties 
liad  only  themselves  to  please,  and  nothing  but 
the  necc-ssary  preparations  to  w^ait  for;  and  when 
he  set  out  for  l^ath  again,   there  was  a  general 
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expoctutioii,  Avliidi  a,  cortain  glance  of  Mrs.  Cole's 
did  not  socni  to  contradict,  that  when  he  next 
ent(  red  Hiijjhbury  he  would  bring  hia  bride. 

])uring  liis  present  short  stay  Emma  had  barely 
seen  him,  — but  just  enough  to  feel  that  the  first 
meeting  was  over,  and  to  give  her  the  impression 
of  his  not  being  improved  by  the  mixture  of  piqne 
and  [)retension  now  spread  over  hia  air.  She  was, 
in  fact,  beginning  very  much  to  v  onder  that  she 
had  ever  thought  him  pleasing  at  all;  and  his  sight 
was  so  inseparably  connected  with  some  very  dis- 
agreeable feelings,  that,  except  in  a  moral  light,  — 
as  a  penance,  a  lesson,  a  source  of  profitable 
humiliation  to  her  own  mind, — she  would  have 
been  thankful  to  be  assured  of  never  seeing  him 
again.  She  wished  him  very  well;  but  he  gave 
her  pain,  and  his  welfare  twenty  miles  off  would 
administer  most  satisfaction. 

The  pain  of  his  continued  residence  in  High- 
bury, however,  must  certainly  be  lessened  by  his 
marriage.  Many  vain  solicitudes  would  be  pre- 
vented, many  awkw'ardnesses  smoothed  by  it.  A 
Mrs.  Elton  woidd  be  an  excuse  for  any  change  of 
intercourse;  former  intimacy  might  sink  without 
remark.  It  would  be  almost  beginning  their  life 
of  civility  again. 

Of  the  lady  individually,  Emma  thought  very 
little.  She  was  good  enough  for  Mr.  Elton,  no 
doubt;  accomplished  enough  for  Highbury,  — hand- 
some enough,  to  look  plain,  probably,  by  Har- 
riet's side.  As  to  connection,  there  Emma  was 
perfectly  easy;  persuaded  that  after  all  his  own 
vaunted  claims  and  disdain  of  Harriet,  he  had  done 
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nothing.  On  that  article  trutli  seemed  attainable. 
"What  she  was,  must  be  uncertain;  but  who  she 
was,  might  be  found  out;  and  setting  aside  the 
£10,000  it  did  not  appear  that  she  was  at  all 
Harriet's  superior.  She  brought  no  name,  no 
blood,  no  alliance.  Miss  Hawkins  was  the  yming- 
est  of  the  two  daughters  of  a  Bristol  —  merchant, 
of  course,  he  nnist  be  called;  but  as  the  whole  of 
the  profits  of  his  mercantile  life  appeared  so  very 
moderate,  it  was  not  unfair  to  guess  the  dignity  of 
his  line  of  trade  had  been  very  moderate  also. 
Part  of  every  winter  she  had  been  used  to  spend  in 
Bath;  but  Bristol  was  her  hc^ne,  the  very  lieart  of 
Bristol;  for  though  the  father  and  motiier  had  died 
some  years  ago,  an  uncle  remained,  —  in  the 
law  line:  nothing  more  distinctly  honorable  was 
hazarded  of  him  than  that  he  was  in  the  law  line, — 
and  with  him  the  daughter  had  lived.  Emma 
guessed  him  to  be  the  drudge  of  some  attorney, 
and  too  stupid  to  rise.  And  all  the  grandeur  of 
the  connection  seemed  dejiendent  on  the  elder 
sister,  who  was  very  well  married  to  a  gentleman 
in  a  great  way,  near  Bristol,  who  kept  two  car- 
riages! That  was  the  wind-up  of  the  history;  that 
was  the  glory  of  Miss  Hawkins. 

Could  she  but  have  given  Harriet  her  feelings 
about  it  all!  She  had  talked  her  into  love;  but, 
alas!  she  was  not  so  easily  to  be  talked  out  of  it. 
The  charm  of  an  object  to  occupy  the  many  vacan- 
cies of  Harriet's  mind  was  not  to  be  talked  away. 
He  might  be  superseded  by  another;  he  certainly 
would,  indeed:  nothing  could  be  clearer;  even  a 
Robert    Martin  would   have   been   sufticient;    but 
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iiotliii)^  olso,  slio  feared,  would  (Mire  lier.  Iliirriet 
was  (Hie  <»f  tlH)S(»  wli<»,  liaving  once  Ix'gmi,  would 
1)0  always  iu  love.  And  now,  poor  girl,  she  was 
(;onsi<leral)ly  worse  from  this  reap[»earaiico  of  Mr. 
Elton,  — she  was  alwiiys  having  a  glimpse  of  him 
somewhere  or  other.  Emma  saw  him  only  once; 
but  two  or  three  tinu's  (;very  day  Harriet  was  sure 
just  to  meet  with  him  or  just  to  miss  him,  just  to 
hear  his  voice  or  see  his  shoulder,  just  to  have 
sonu'thing  occur  to  preserve  him  in  her  fan(^y,  iu 
all  the  favoring  warmth  of  surj)rise  and  (jonjecture. 
She  was,  moreover,  perpetually  hearing  about  him; 
for,  excepting  when  at  Harttield,  she  was  always 
among  those  who  saw  no  fault  iu  Mr.  Elton,  and 
f(mml  nothing  so  interesting  as  the  discussion  of 
his  concerns;  and  every  report,  therefore,  every 
guess,  —  all  that  liad  already  occurred,  all  that 
might  occur  in  the  arrangement  of  his  affairs,  com- 
prehending income,  servants  and  furniture,  —  was 
continually  in  agitation  around  her.  Her  regard 
was  receiving  strength  by  invariable  praise  of  him, 
and  her  regrets  kei)t  alive,  and  feelings  irritated, 
by  ceaseless  repetitions  of  Miss  Hawkins's  happi- 
ness, and  continual  observation  of  how  much  he 
seemed  attached !  —  his  air  as  he  walked  by  the 
house,  —  the  very  sitting  of  his  hat,  being  all  in 
proof  of  how  much  he  was  in  love  ! 

Had  it  been  allowable  entertainment,  had  there 
been  no  pain  to  her  friend,  or  reproach  to  herself, 
in  the  waverings  of  Harriet's  mind,  Emma  would 
have  been  amused  by  its  variations.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Elton  predominated,  sometimes  the  Martins; 
and  each   was  occasionally    useful    as  a   check   to 
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tlie  other.  Afr.  IClton's  rngajjfeiiH'nt  liad  been  tin- 
cure  *>(  thi'  agitation  *>(  nicctiii};  Mr.  Martin.  The 
unlianpiiu'ss  prochiccd  Ity  the  knowh'dge  of  that 
engagement  had  lieen  a  litth*  put  asi(h'  by  ICIi/a- 
beth  Martin's  calling  at  Mrs.  (Joddard's  a  lew 
days  afterwards.  Harriet  had  not  been  at  liome; 
but  a  note  liad  b»»en  preftared  and  left  for  her, 
written  in  the  very  style  to  touch, — a  small  mix- 
ture of  ie[»roac]i  with  a  great  deal  of  Kindness;  and 
till  jMr.  Elton  himself  ap[)eared,  she  had  been 
much  occupied  by  it,  continually  pondering  over 
what  could  be  done  in  return,  and  wishing  to  do 
more  than  she  dared  to  confess.  Hut  Mr.  Elton, 
in  person,  had  driven  away  all  such  cares.  While 
he  stayed,  the  jVIartins  were  forgotten;  and  on  the 
very  morning  of  his  setting  off  for  Jiath  again, 
Emma,  to  dissii)ate  some  of  the  distress  it  occa- 
sioned, judged  it  best  for  her  to  return  Elizabeth 
Martin's  visit. 

How  that  visit  was  to  be  acknowledged,  what 
would  be  necessary,  and  what  might  be  safest,  had 
been  a  point  of  some  doubtful  consideration.  Ab- 
solute neglect  of  the  mother  and  sisters,  when 
invited  to  come,  would  be  ingratitude.  It  must 
not  be;  and  yet  the  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the 
acquaintance! 

After  much  thiidiing,  she  could  determine  on 
nothing  better  than  Harriet's  returning  the  visit; 
but  in  a  way  that  if  they  had  understanding, 
should  convince  them  that  it  was  to  be  onl}'^  a 
formal  acquaintance.  She  meant  to  take  her  in 
the  carriage,  leave  her  at  the  Abbey-Mill,  while 
she  drove  a  little  farther,  and  call  for  her  again  so 
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soon  as  to  allow  no  time  for  insidious  applications 
or  dangerous  recurrences  to  the  past,  and  give  tlie 
most  decided  proof  of  what  degree  of  intimacy  was 
chof-TU  for  the  future. 

She  could  think  of  nothing  better;  and  though 
there  was  something  in  it  which  her  own  heart 
cuuld  not  approve,  —  something  of  ingratitude, 
merely  glossed  over,  —  it  must  be  done,  or  what 
would  become  of  Harriet? 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Small  heart  had  Harriet  for  visiting.  Only  half 
an  hour  before  her  friend  called  for  her  at  Mrs. 
Goddaid'?;  her  evil  stars  had  led  her  to  the  very- 
spot  where  at  tliat  moment  a  trunk  directed  to 
*'The  Rev.  Philip  Elton,  Wiiite  Hart,  Bath,'' 
was  to  be  seen  und^r  the  operation  oi  being  lifted 
into  the  butcher's  cart,  whlcli  was  to  convey  it  to 
where  the  coaches  passed;  and  everything  in  this 
world,  excepting  that  trunk  and  the  direction,  was 
consequently  a  blank. 

She  went,  however;  and  when  they  reached  the 
iiiLun,  and  she  was  to  be  put  down  at  the  end  of 
the  broad,  neat  gravel  walk  which  led  between 
espalier  apple-trees  to  the  front  door,  the  sight  of 
everything  which  had  given  her  so  much  pleasure 
the  autumn  before  was  beginning  to  revive  a  little 
local  agitation;  and  when  they  parted,  Emma  ob- 
served her  to  be  looking  around  with  a  sort  of 
fearful  curiosity,  which  determined  her  not  to 
allow  the  visit  to  exceed  the  proposed  quarter  of  an 
hour.  She  A'ent  on  herself,  to  give  that  portion  of 
'time  to  an  old  servant  who  was  married,  and  set- 
tled in  Donwell. 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  her  punctually 
to  the  white  gate  again;  and  Miss  Smith,  receiving 
her  summons,   was  with    her    without   deluv,   and 
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unattended  by  any  alarming  young  man.  She 
came  solitarily  down  the  gravel  walk, — a  Miss 
Martin  just  appearing  at  the  door,  and  parting 
with  her  seemingly  with  ceremonious  civility. 

Harriet  could  not  very  soon  give  an  intelligible 
account.  She  was  feeling  too  much;  but  at  last 
Emma  collected  from  her  eno"gh  to  understand 
the  sort  of  meeting,  and  the  sort  of  pain  it  was 
creating.  She  had  seen  only  Mrs  Martin  and  the 
two  girls.  They  had  received  her  doubtingly,  if 
not  coolly;  and  nothing  beyond  the  merest  common- 
place had  been  talked  almost  all  the  time, — till 
just  at  last,  when  Mrs.  Martin's  saying,  all  of  a 
sudden,  that  she  thought  !Miss  Smith  was  grown, 
had  brought  on  a  more  interesting  subject  and  a 
warmer  manner.  In  that  very  room  she  had  been 
measured  last  September  with  her  two  friends. 
There  were  the  pencilled  marks  and  memorandums 
on  the  wainscot  by  the  ^^indow.  He  had  done  it. 
They  all  seemed  to  remember  the  day,  the  hour, 
the  party,  the  occasion,  —  to  feel  the  same  con- 
sciousness, the  same  regrets,  —  to  be  ready  to 
return  to  the  same  good  understanding;  and  they 
were  just  growing  again  like  themselves  (Harriet, 
as  Emma  must  suspect,  as  ready  as  the  best  of 
them  to  be  cordial  and  happy),  when  the  carriage 
reappeared,  and  all  svas  over.  The  style  of  the 
visit  and  the  shortness  of  it  were  then  felt  to  be 
decisive.  Fourteen  minutes  to  be  given  to  those 
with  whom  she  had  thankfully  passed  six  weeks  not 
six  months  ago!  Emma  ci»uld  not  but  picture  it 
al/,  and  feel  how  justly  they  might  resent,  how 
naturally    Harriet    must    suffer.       It    was    a   bad 
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business.  She  would  have  given  a  great  deal,  or 
endured  a  great  deal,  to  have  had  the  Martins  in  a 
]ii<iflier  rank  of  life.  They  were  so  deserving  that 
a  little  higher  should  have  been  enough;  but  as  it 
was,  liow  could  she  have  done  orherwi-^e?  Impos- 
sible! She  could  not  repent.  They  must  be  sepa,- 
rated;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  the 
process,  — so  much  to  herself  at  this  time,  that  she 
soon  felt  the  necessitv  of  a  little  consolation,  and 
resolved  on  going  home  by  way  of  Randalls  to 
procure  it.  Her  mind  vas  quite  sick  of  Mr. 
Elton  and  the  Martins.  The  refreshment  of  Ean- 
dalls  was  absolutely  necessar3^ 

It  was  a  good  scheme;  but  on  driving  to  the 
door  they  heard  that  neither  "  master  nor  mistress 
was  at  home  : "  tliey  had  both  been  out  some  time; 
the  man  believed  they  were  gone  to  Ilartfield. 

''This  is  too  bad,"  cried  Emma,  as  they  turned 
away.  ''And  now  we  shall  just  miss  them;  too  pro- 
voking: I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so  disap- 
pointed." And  she  leaned  back  in  the  corner,  to 
indulge  her  murmurs,  or  to  reason  them  away; 
probably  a  li  tie  of  both, — such  being  the  com- 
monest process  of  a  not  ill-disposed  mind.  Pres- 
ently the  carriage  stopped:  she  loolied  up;  "t  was 
stopped  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AVeston,  who  wei-e  stand- 
ing to  Sj^^eak  to  her.  There  was  instant  pleasure 
in  the  sight  of  them,  and  still  greater  pleasure  was 
conveyed  in  sound;  for  Mr.  Weston  immediately 
accosted  her  with,  — 

"How  d'ye  do?  —  how  d'ye  do?  We  have 
been  sitting  with  your  father  —  glad  to  sec  him  so 
well.     Frank  comes  to-morrow  —  I  had  a  letter  this 
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morning  —  we  see  him  to-morrow  by  dinner-time 
to  a  certainty  —  he  is  at  Oxford  to-day,  and  he 
conies  for  a  whole  fortnight;  I  knew  it  would  be 
so.  If  he  had  come  at  Christmas,  he  could  not 
have  stayed  three  days :  I  was  always  glad  he  did  not 
come  at  Christmas,  now  we  are  going  to  have  just 
the  right  weather  for  him,  —  fine,  dry,  settled 
weather.  We  shall  enjoy  him  completely;  every- 
thing has  turned  out  exactly  as  we  could  wish." 

There  was  no  resisting  such  news,  no  possibility 
of  avoiding  Ihe  inriuence  of  such  a  happy  face  as 
Mr.  AVestoii's,  confirmed  as  it  all  was  by  the  words 
and  the  countenance  of  his  wife,  fewer  and  quieter, 
but  not  less  to  the  purpose.  To  know  that  she 
thought  his  coming  certain  was  enough  to  make 
Emma  consider  it  so,  and  sincerely  did  she  rejoice 
in  their  joy.  It  was  a  most  delightful  reanima- 
tion  of  exhausted  spirits.  The  worn-out  past  was 
sunk  in  the  freshness  of  what  was  coming;  and  in 
the  rapidity  of  half  a  moment's  thought,  she  hoped 
Mr.  Elton  would  now  be  talked  of  no  more. 

Mr.  Weston  gave  her  the  history  of  the  en- 
gagements at  Enscombe,  which  allowed  his  son 
to  answer  for  having  an  entire  fortnight  at  his 
command,  as  well  as  the  route  and  the  method 
of  his  journey;  and  she  listened,  and  smiled,  and 
congratulated. 

*'I  shall  soon  bring  him  over  to  Hartfield, '^ 
said  he,   at  the  conclusion. 

Emma  could  imagine  she  saw  a  touch  of  the  arm 
at  this  speech  from  his  wife. 

*'We  had  better  move  on,  Mr.  Weston,"  said 
she;   ''we  are  detaining  the  girls. 
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Well,  well,  I  am  ready;  "  and  turning  again 
to  Emma,  '*  But  you  must  not  be  expecting  such  a 
very  fine  yiung  man;  you  hav^e  only  had  my  ac- 
count, you  know;  I  dare  say  he  is  really  nothing 
extraordinary,"  —  though  his  own  sparkling  eyes 
at  the  moment  were  speaking  a  very  different 
conviction. 

Emma  could  look  perfectly  unconscious  and  in- 
nocent, and  uaswer  in  a  maimer  that  appropriated 
nothing. 

*' Think  of  me  to-morrow,  my  dear  Emma,  about 
four  o'clock,"  was  Mrs.  Weston's  parting  injunc- 
tion; spoken  with  some  anxiety,  and  meant  only 
for  her. 

"  Four  o'clock !  —  depend  upon  it,  he  will  be  here 
by  three,"  was  Mr.  Weston's  quick  amendment; 
and  so  ended  a  most  satisfactory  meeting.  Emma's 
spirits  were  mounted  quite  up  to  happiness;  every- 
thing wore  a  different  air;  James  and  his  horses 
seemed  not  half  so  sluggish  as  before.  When  she 
looked  at  tiie  hedges,  she  thought  the  elder  at  least 
must  soon  be  coming  out;  and  when  she  turned 
round  lo  Harriet,  she  saw  something  like  a  look  of 
spring,    a  tender  smile  even  there. 

<<Will  Mr.  Frank  Churchill  pass  through  Bath 
as  well  as  Oxford?  "  was  a  question,  however,  which 
did  not  augur  much. 

But  neither  geography  nor  tranquillity  could 
come  all  at  once;  and  Emma  was  now  in  a  humor 
to  resolve  that  they  should  both  come  in  time. 

The  morning  of  the  interesting  day  arrived;  and 
Mrs.  Weston's  faithful  pupil  did  not  forget,  either 
at  ten  or  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  that  she  was 
to  think  of  her  at  four. 
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**  My  dear,  dear,  anxious  friend, '^  said  she,  in 
mental  soliloquy,  wliile  Avalking  downstairs  from 
lier  own  room,  "  always  over-careful  for  everybody's 
comfort  but  your  own:  I  see  you  now  in  all  your 
little  fidgets,  going  again  and  again  into  his  room, 
to  be  sure  that  all  is  right."  The  clock  struck 
twelve  as  she  passed  through  the  hall.  *'  'T  is 
twelve — I  shall  not  forget  to  think  of  you  four 
hours  hence;  and  by  this  time  to-morrow,  perhaps, 
or  a  little  later,  I  may  be  thinking  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  all  calling  here.  I  am  sure  they 
will  bring  him  soon." 

She  opened  the  parlor  door,  and  saw  two  gentle- 
men sitting  with  her  father,  —  Mr.  Weston  and 
his  son.  They  had  been  arrived  only  a  few  min- 
utes; and  Mr.  Weston  had  scarcely  finished  his  ex- 
planation of  Frank's  being  a  day  before  his  time, 
and  her  father  was  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  very  civil 
welcome  and  congratulations,  when  she  appeared, 
to  have  her  share  of  surprise,  introduction,  and 
pleasure. 

The  Frank  Churchill  so  long  talked  of,  so  high 
in  interest,  was  actually  before  her,  —  he  was  pre- 
sented to  her;  and  she  did  not  think  too  much  had 
been  said  in  his  praise.  He  was  a  very  good-look- 
ing young  man;  height,  air,  address,  all  were  un- 
exceptionable, and  his  countenance  had  a  great  deal 
of  the  spirit  and  liveliness  of  his  father's;  he  looked 
quick  and  sensible.  She  felt  immediately  that  she 
should  like  him;  and  there  was  a  well-bred  ease  of 
manner,  and  a  readiness  to  talk,  which  convinced 
her  that  he  came  intending  to  be  acquainted  with 
her,  and  that  acquainted  tliej^  soon  must  be. 
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He  had  reached  Randalls  the  evening  before. 
She  was  pleased  with  tlie  eagerness  to  arrive  wliich 
had  made  him  alter  liis  [)lan,  aud  travel  earlier, 
later,  aud  quicker,  that  he  might  gain  half  a  day. 

*'  I  told  you  yesterday,"  cried  Mr.  Weston,  with 
exultation,  —  ^'I  told  you  all  that  he  would  be 
here  before  the  time  named.  I  remembered  what 
I  used  to  do  myself.  One  cannot  creep  upon  a 
journey:  one  cannot  help  getting  on  faster  than 
one  has  planned;  and  the  pleasure  of  coming  in 
upon  one's  friends  before  the  look-out  begins  is 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  any  little  exertion 
it  needs.' 

''It  is  a  great  pleasure  where  one  can  indulge 
in  it,"  said  the  young  man,  "  though  there  are  not 
many  houses  taat  T  should  presume  on  so  far;  but 
in  coming  home  I  felt  1  might  do  anything." 

The  word  ''home  "  made  his  father  look  on  him 
with  fresh  complacency.  Emma  was  directly  sure 
that  he  knew  how  to  make  himself  agreeable;  the 
conviction  was  strengthened  by  what  followed. 
He  was  very  much  ])le,ised  with  Randalls,  thought 
it  is  a  most  admirably  arranged  hop.se,  would  hardly 
allow  it  even  to  be  very  small,  admired  the  situa- 
tion, the  walk  to  Highbury,  Highbury  itself.  Hart- 
field  still  more,  and  professed  himself  to  have 
always  felt  the  sort  of  interest  in  the  country 
which  none  but  one's  own  country  gives,  and  the 
greatest  curiosity  to  visit  it.  That  he  should 
never  have  been  able  to  indulge  so  amiable  a  feel- 
ing before  passed  sus[)iciously  through  Emma's 
brain;  but  still  if  it  Avere  a  falsehood,  it  was  a 
pleasant  one,  and  pleasantly  handled.      His  man- 
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iier  had  no  air  of  study  or  exaggeration.  He  did 
really  look  and  si)eak  as  if  in  a  state  of  no  common 
enjoyment. 

Their  suhjects,  in  general,  were  such  as  belong 
to  an  opening  acquaintance.  On  his  side  were  the 
inquiries,  —  '^  Was  she  ;>  horsowoman?  —  IMeasant 
ridos?  — Pheasant  walks?  —  Had  tliey  a  large  neiglr 
borlii  od? —  Highbury,  perhaps,  afforded  society 
enough':'—  There  were  several  very  pretty  houses 
in  and  about  it.  —  Balls,  —  had  they  halls?  —  Was 
it  a  musical  society?  " 

But  when  satisfied  on  iill  tliese  points,  and  their 
acquaintance  proportionally  advanced,  he  contrived 
to  find  an  opportunity,  while  their  two  fathers  were 
engaged  with  each  other,  of  introducing  his  mother- 
in-law,  and  speaking  of  lier  with  so  much  handsome 
praise,  so  much  warm  admiration,  so  much  grati- 
tude for  the  happiness  she  secured  to  his  father, 
and  her  very  kind  reception  ol  himself,  as  was  an 
additional  proof  of  his  knowing  how  to  please  — 
and  of  his  certainly  thinking  it  worth  while  to  try 
to  please  her.  He  did  not  advance  a  word  of 
jjraise  beyond  what  she  knew  to  be  thoroughly 
deserved  by  Mrs.  Weston;  but,  undimbtedly,  lie 
could  know  very  little  of  the  matter.  He  under 
stood  what  would  be  welcome;  he  could  be  sure  of 
little  else.  ''His  father's  marriage,*'  he  said, 
"had  bee  1  the  wisest  measure:  every  friend  nuist 
rejoice  in  i^;  and  tho  family  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived such  a  blessing  must  be  ever  considered  as 
having  conferred  the  highest  obligation  on  him.' 

He  got  as  near  as  he  could  to  tuanking  her  for 
Miss  Taylor's  merits,  without  seeming  (]uite  to  for- 
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get  that,  in  the  common  course  of  thinj:js,  it  was  to 
he  ratlier  supposed  tliat  Miss  Taylor  liad  formed 
Miss  Woodhouse's  clutracter,  than  Miss  Wood- 
liouse  Miss  Taylor's.  And  at  last,  as  if  resolved 
to  qualify  his  opinion  completely  for  travelling 
round  to  its  object,  he  wound  it  all  up  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  youth  and  l)eiiuty  of  her  person. 

"Elegant,  agreeable  manners,  I  was  prepared 
for,"  said  he;  "but  I  confess  that,  considering 
everything,  I  had  not  expected  more  thpii  a  very 
tolerably  well-looking  woman  of  a  certain  age,  I 
did  not  know  that  I  was  to  find  a  pretty  young 
woman  in  Mrs.   Weston." 

"  You  cannot  see  too  much  perfection  in  Mrs. 
Weston,  for  my  feelings,"  said  Emma:  "were 
you  to  guess  her  to  be  eighteen,  I  should  listen 
with  pleasure;  but  she  would  be  ready  to  quarrel 
with  you  for  using  such  words.  Don't  let  her 
imagine  that  you  have  spoken  of  her  as  a  pretty 
young  woman." 

"I  hope  I  should  know  better/'  he  replied; 
"no,  depend  upon  it,  "  with  a  gallant  bow,  "  tliat 
in  addressing  Mrs.  Weston  I  shall  unders<-and 
whom  I  might  praise  without  any  danger  of  being 
thought  extravagant  in  my  terms." 

Emma  wondered  whether  tlio  same  suspicion 
of  what  might  be  expected  from  their  knowing 
each  other,  which  had  taken  strong  possession  of 
lier  mind,  had  ever  crossed  his;  and  whether  his 
com])liments  were  to  be  considered  as  marks  of 
acquiescence  or  proofs  of  detiance.  She  must  see 
more  of  him  to  understand  his  ways;  at  present, 
she  only  felt  they  were  agreeable. 
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She  liad  no  doubt  of  what  Mr.  Weston  was 
often  thinking  about.  His  quick  eye  she  detected 
again  and  again  glancing  towards  them  with  a 
happy  expression;  and  even,  when  he  might  have 
determined  not  to  look,  she  was  confident  that  he 
was  often  listening.  • 

Her  own  father's  perfect  exemption  from  any 
thouglit  of  the  kind,  the  entire  deficiency  in  him 
of  all  such  sort  of  penetration  or  suspicion,  Avas 
a  most  comfortable  circumstance.  Happily,  he 
was  not  farther  from  approving  matrimony  than 
from  foreseeing  it.  Though  always  objecting  to 
every  marriage  that  was  ^n-anged,  he  never  suf- 
fered beforeliand  from  the  apprehension  of  any; 
it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  think  so  ill  of  any 
two  persons'  understanding  as  to  suppose  they 
meant  to  marry  till  it  were  proved  against  them. 
She  blessed  the  favoring  blindness.  He  could 
now,  without  the  drawback  of  a  single  unpleasant 
surmise,  without  a  glance  forward  at  any  possible 
treachery  in  his  guest,  give  way  to  all  his  natural 
kind-hearted  civility  in  solicitous  inquiries  after 
Mr.  Frank  Churchill's  accommodation  on  his 
journey,  through  the  sad  evils  of  sleeping  two 
nights  on  the  road,  and  express  very  genuine 
unmixed  anxiety  to  know  that  he  had  certainly 
escaped  catching  cold,  — which,  however,  he  could 
not  allow  him  to  feel  quite  assured  of  himself, 
till  after  another  night. 

A  reasonable  visit  paid,  Mr.  Weston  began  to 
move. 

^'He  must  be  going.  He  had  business  at  the 
Crown  about  his  hay,   and  a  great  many  errands 
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for  Mrs.  Weston  at  Ford's;  but  he  need  no.  hurry 
anybody  else."  His  son,  too  well-bred  to  hear 
the  liint,   rose  immciliately  also,   saying, — 

**As  you  are  going  farther  on  business,  sir,  I 
will  take  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  which 
must  be  paid  some  day  or  otlier,  and  therefore 
may  as  well  be  paid  now.  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  acquainted  with  a  neighbor  of  yours,"  turn- 
ing to  Emma,  "a  lady  residing  in  or  near  High- 
bury; a  family  of  the  name  of  Fairfax.  T  shall 
have  no  difficulty,  I  suj^pose,  in  finding  the  house; 
though  Fairfax,  I  believe,  is  not  the  proper  name, 
—  I  should  rather  say  Barnes  or  Bates.  Do  you 
know  any  family  of  that  name?" 

**To  be  sure  we  do,"  cried  his  father:  **Mrs. 
Bates — we  passed  her  house  —  1  saw  Miss  Bates 
at  the  window.  True,  true,  you  are  acquainted 
with  Miss  Fairfax;  I  remember  you  knew  her 
at  Weymouth,  and  a  fine  girl  she  is.  Call  upon 
her,  by  all  means." 

*' There  is  no  necessity  for  my  calling  this 
morning,"  said  the  young  man:  ''another  day 
would  do  as  well;  but  there  was  that  degree  of 
acquaintance  at  Weymouth  which  —  " 

''Oh,  go  to-da}'^,  go  to-day.  Do  not  defer  it. 
What  is  right  to  be  done  cannot  be  done  too  soon. 
And,  besides,  I  must  give  you  a  hint,  Frank,  — 
any  want  of  attention  to  her  here  should  be  care- 
fully avoided.  You  saw  her  with  the  Campbells, 
when  she  was  the  equal  of  everybody  she  mixed 
with;  b'lt  here  she  is  with  a  poor  old  grandmother, 
who  has  oarely  enough  to  live  on.  If  you  do  not 
call  early,   it  will  be  a  slight." 
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The  son  looked  convinced. 

"I  luive  lieard  lier  speak  of  the  acquaintance," 
said  Enuna:  *'slie  is  a  very  elegant  3'oung 
vvonum." 

He  agreed  to  it,  but  with  so  quiet  a  ''Yes'' 
as  inclined  lur  almost  to  doubt  his  real  concur- 
rence; and  yet  there  must  be  a  very  distinct  sort 
of  elegance  for  the  fashionable  world,  if  Jane 
Fairfax  could  be  thought  only  ordinarily  gifted 
with  it. 

''If  you  were  never  particularly  struck  by  her 
manners  before,"  said  she,  "I  think  you  will 
to-day.  You  will  see  her  to  advantage;  see  her 
and  hear  her,  —  no,  I  am  afraid  you  will  not 
hear  her  at  all,  for  she  has  an  aunt  \\ho  never 
holds  her  tongue." 

''  You  are  acquainted  with  Miss  Jane  Fairfax, 
sir,  are  you? "  said  Mr.  Woodhouse,  always  the 
last  to  make  his  way  in  conversation;  ''then 
give  me  leave  to  assure  you  that  you  will  find 
her  a  very  agreeable  young  lady.  She  is  staying 
here  on  a  visit  to  her  grandmamma  and  aunt, 
very  worthy  people;  I  have  known  them  all  my 
life.  They  will  be  extremely  glad  to  see  you,  I 
am  sure;  and  one  of  my  servants  shall  go  with 
you  to  show  you  the  way." 

"My  dear  sir,  upon  no  account  in  the  world; 
my  father  can  direct  me." 

"But  your  father  is  not  going  so  far;  he  is  only 
going  to  the  Crown,  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  and  there  are  a  great  many  houses :  you 
might  be  very  much  at  a  loss,  and  it  is  a  very 
dirty  walk,  unless  you  keep  on  the  footpath;   but 
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my  coaclnnan  can  tell  you  where  you  had  best 
cross  the  street." 

Mr.  Frank  Churchill  still  declined  it,  looking 
as  serious  as  he  could;  and  his  father  gave  his 
hearty  support,  by  calling  out,  "My  good  friend, 
this  is  quite  unnecessary;  Frank  knows  a  puddle 
of  water  when  he  sees  it,  and  as  to  Mrs.  Bates's, 
he  may  get  there  from  the  Crown  in  a  hop,  step, 
and  jump." 

They  are  permitted  to  go  alone;  and  with  a 
cordial  nod  from  one,  and  a  graceful  bow  from  the 
other,  the  two  gentlemen  took  leave.  Emma  re- 
mained very  well  pleased  with  this  beginning  of 
the  ac(piaintance,  and  could  now  engage  to  think 
of  them  all  at  Ilandalls  any  hour  of  the  day,  with 
full  confidence  in  their  comfort. 
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The  next  morning  brought  Mr.  Frank  Churchill 
again,  He  came  with  Mrs.  Weston,  to  whom  and 
to  Highbury  he  seemed  to  take  very  cordially. 
He  had  been  sitting  with  her,  it  appeared,  most 
companionably  at  home,  till  her  usual  hour  of 
exercise;  and  on  being  desired  to  choose  their 
walk,  immediately  fixed  on  H'giibury.  ^'Hedid 
not  doubt  there  beiiif  very  pleasant  walks  in 
every  direction,  but  if  left  to  him,  he  should 
always  choose  the  same.  Highbury — that  airy, 
chee^'ful,  happy-looking  Highbury  —  woi^ld  be  his 
constant  attraction. '^  Highbury,  with  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton, stood  for  Hartfield;  and  she  trusted  id  its 
bearing  the  same  construction  with  him.  They 
walked  thither  directly. 

Emma  had  hardly  expected  them,  —  for  Mr. 
Weston,  who  had  called  in  for  half  a  minute,  in 
order  to  hear  that  his  son  was  very  handsome, 
knew  nothing  of  their  plans;  and  it  was  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  her,  therefore,  to  perceive  them 
w^alking  up  to  the  house  together,  arm  in  arm. 
She  was  wanting  to  see  him  again;  and  esjiecially 
to  see  him  in  company  with  Mrs.  Weston,  upon  his 
behavior  to  whom  her  o^^inion  of  him  was  to  de- 
pend. If  he  were  deficient  tliore,  nothing  should 
make  amends  for  it.     But  on  seeing  them  together, 
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she  became  perfectly  satisfied.  It  was  not  merely 
ill  fine  words  or  hyperbolical  compliment  tliat  he 
paid  his  duty;  nothing  could  be  more  jiroper  or 
pleasing  tlitiii  hie  whole  manner  to  her,  — nothing 
could  more  agreeably  denote  his  wish  of  considering 
her  as  a  friend  and  securing  her  affection.  And 
there  was  time  enough  for  Emma  to  form  a  reason- 
able judgment,  as  their  visit  included  all  the  rest  of 
the  morning.  They  were  all  threes  walking  about 
together  for  an  licmr  or  two,  —  first  round  tlie 
shrubberies  of  Hartfield,  and  afterwards  in  High- 
bury. He  was  delighted  with  everything;  ad- 
mired Hartfield  sufficiently  for  Mr.  Woodhouse's 
ear;  and  wdien  their  going  farther  was  resolved 
on,  confe'='sed  his  wnsh  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  whole  village,  and  found  matter  of  commenda- 
tion and  interest  much  oftener  than  Emma  could 
have  supposed. 

Some  of  the  objects  of  his  curiosity  spoke  verv 
amiable  feelings.  He  begged  to  be  show* ii  the  house 
which  his  father  had  lived  in  so  long,  and  which 
had  been  the  home  of  his  father's  father;  and  on 
recollecting  that  an  old  w^oman  who  had  nursed 
him  was  still  living,  walked  in  quest  of  her  cot- 
tage, from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other;  and 
though  in  some  points  of  pursuit  or  observation 
there  was  no  positive  merit,  they  showed,  alto- 
gether, a  good  will  towards  Higlibury  in  general, 
which  must  be  very  like  a  merit  to  those  he  was 
with. 

Emma  watched,  and  decided  that  with  such 
feelings  as  were  now  shown  it  could  not  be  fairly 
supposed  that  he  had  been  ever  voluntarily  absent- 
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ing  ]iims(;lf ;  that  lie  had  not  been  acting  a  part, 
or  making  a  parade  of  insincere  professions;  and 
that  Mr.  Kniglitley  certainly  had  not  done  him 
justice. 

Their  first  ])ause  was  at  the  Crown  Inn,  an  in- 
considerable house,  though  the  principal  one  of  the 
sort,  where  a  couple  of  pair  of  post-horses  were  kej^t, 
more  for  the  convenience  of  the  neighborhood  than 
from  any  run  on  the  road;  and  his  companions  had 
not  exi)ected  to  be  detained  bj'^  any  interest  excited 
there :  but  in  passing  it  they  gave  the  history  of  the 
large  room  visibly  added.  It  had  been  built  many 
years  ago  for  a  ball-room,  and  while  the  neighbor- 
hood had  been  in  a  particularly  populous,  dancing 
state,  had  been  occasionally  used  as  such :  but  such 
brilliant  days  had  long  passed  away;  and  now  the 
highest  purpose  for  which  it  was  ever  wanted  was 
to  accommodate  a  whist  club  established  among  the 
gentlemen  and  half  gentlemen  of  the  place.  He 
was  immediately  interested.  Its  character  as  a 
ball-room  caught  him;  and  instead  of  passing  on, 
he  stopped  for  several  minutes  at  the  two  superior 
sashed  windows  which  were  open,  to  look  in  and 
contemplate  its  capabilities,  and  lament  that  its 
original  purpose  should  have  ceased.  He  saw 
no  fault  in  the  room;  he  would  acknowledge  none 
which  they  suggested.  No;  it  was  long  enough, 
broad  enough,  handsome  enough.  It  would  hold 
the  very  immber  for  comfort.  They  ought  to  have 
balls  there  at  least  every  fortnight  through  the 
winter.  Why  had  not  Miss  Woodhouse  revived  the 
former  good  old  days  of  the  room?  She  who  could 
do  anything  in  Highbury;     The   want  of   j^roper 
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families  in  the  place,  and  the  conviction  that  none 
beyond  the  place  and  its  immediate  environs  could 
be  tempted  to  attend,  were  mentioned;  but  he  was 
not  satisfied.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  that  so 
many  good-looking  houses  as  he  saw  around  him. 
coiJd  not  furnish  numbers  enough  for  such  a  meet- 
ing; and  even  when  particulars  were  given  and 
families  described,  he  was  still  unwilling  to  admit 
that  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  mixture  would  be 
anything,  or  that  there  would  be  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty in  everybody's  returning  into  their  proper 
place  the  next  morning.  He  argued  like  a  young 
man  very  mucii  bent  on  dancing;  and  Emma  was 
rather  surprised  to  see  the  constitution  of  the  Wes- 
ton prevail  so  decidedly  against  the  habits  of  the 
Churchills.  He  seemed  to  have  all  the  life  and 
spirit,  cheerful  feelings,  and  social  inclinations  of 
his  father,  and  nothing  of  the  pride  or  reserve  of 
Enscombe.  Of  pride,  indeed,  there  was,  perhaps, 
scarcely  enough;  his  indifference  to  a  confusion 
of  rank  bordered  too  much  on  inelegance  of  mind. 
He  could  be  no  judge,  however,  of  the  evil  he  was 
holding  cheap.  It  was  but  an  effusion  of  lively 
spirits. 

At  last  he  was  persuaded  to  move  on  from  the 
front  of  the  Crown;  and  being  now  almost  facing 
tlie  house  where  the  liateses  lodged,  Emma  recol- 
lected his  intended  visit  the  day  before,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  paid  it. 

**  Yes,  oh,  yes,"  he  replied;    ''I  was  just  going 

to  mention  it.     A  very  successful  visit.     I  saw  all 

the  three  ladies,  and  felt  very  niiicli  obliged  to  you 

for  your  preparatory  hint.     If  the  talking  aunt  had 
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taken  me  quite  by  surprise,  it  must  have  been  the 
death  of  me.  As  it  was,  I  was  only  betrayed  into 
paying  a  most  unreasonable  visit.  Ten  minutes 
would  have  been  all  that  was  necessary,  perhaps 
all  that  was  proper;  and  I  had  told  my  father  I 
should  certainly  be  at  home  before  him:  but  there 
was  no  getting  away,  no  pause;  and  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  I  found,  when  he  (finding  me  no- 
where else)  joined  me  there  at  last,  that  I  had 
been  actually  sitting  with  them  very  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  g(wd  lady  had  not  given 
me  the  possibility  of  escajie  before." 

''And  how  did  you   think   Miss  Fairfax  look- 

,  very  ill, — that  is,  if  a  young  lady  can 
ever  be  allowed  to  look  ill;  but  the  expression  is 
hardly  admissible,  Mrs.  Weston,  is  it?  Ladies  can 
never  Ivjok  ill ;  and,  seriously,  Miss  Fairfax  is  nat- 
urally so  pale  as  almost  always  to  give  the  a[)- 
pearance  of  ill  health,  —  a  most  deplorable  want 
of  complexion." 

Emma  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  began  a  warm 
defence  of  Miss  Fairfax's  complexion.  ''It  was 
certainly  never  brilliant,  but  she  would  not  allow 
it  to  have  a  sickly  hue  in  general ;  and  there  was  a 
softness  and  delicacy  in  her  skin  which  gave  pecu- 
liar elegance  to  the  character  of  her  face."  lie 
listened  with  all  due  deference;  acknowledged  that 
he  had  heard  many  people  say  the  same;  but  yet 
he  must  confess  that  to  him  nothing  could  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  the  fine  glow  of  health. 
Where  features  were  indifferent,  a  fine  complexion 
gave  beauty  to  them  all ;  and  where  they  were  good, 
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the  effect  was  —  fortunately  lie  need  not  attempt 
to  describe  what  the  effect  was. 

''Well,  "  said  Emma,  ''there  is  no  disputing 
about  taste.  At  least  you  admire  her,  except  her 
complexion." 

He  shook  his  head  and  laughed.  "I  cannot 
separate  Miss  Fairfax  and  her  con^plexion." 

"Did  you  see  her  often  at  Weymouth?  Were 
you  often  in  the  same  society?  " 

At  this  moment  they  were  approaching  Ford's, 
and  he  hastily  exclaimed:  "Ha!  this  must  be  the 
very  shop  that  everybody  attends  every  day  of  their 
lives,  as  my  father  informs  me.  He  comes  to 
Highbury  himself,  he  saj's,  six  days  out  of  the 
seven,  and  has  always  business  at  Ford's.  If  it 
be  not  inconvenient  to  you,  pray  let  us  go  in,  that 
I  may  prove  myself  to  belong  to  the  place,  —  to  be 
a  true  citizen  of  Highbury.  I  must  buy  something 
at  Ford's.  It  will  be  taking  out  my  freedom.  I 
dare  say  they  sell  gloves." 

"Oh,  yes,  gloves  and  everything.  I  do  admire 
your  patriotism.  You  will  be  adored  in  High- 
bury. You  were  very  popular  before  you  came,  be- 
cause you  were  Mr.  Weston's  son;  but  lay  out  half- 
a-guinea  at  Ford's,  and  3'our  popularity  will  stand 
upon  your  own  virtues." 

They  went  in;  and  while  the  sleek,  well-tied 
parcels  of  "Men's  Beavers"  and  "  York  Tan" 
were  bringing  down  and  displaying  on  the  coun- 
ter, he  said:  "^Jutlbeg  your  pardon.  Miss  AVood- 
house,  you  wer^  speaking  to  me,  you  were  saying 
something  at  the  ver}-  moment  of  this  burst  of  my 
amor  pair  ice.     Do  not  let  me  lose  it;  T  assure  you 
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the  utmost  stretch  of  public  fame  wonhl  not  make 
me  amends  for  the  loss  of  any  happiness  in  private 
life." 

**  i  merely  asked  whether  you  had  known  much 
of  Miss  Fairfax  and  her  party  at  Weymouth?  " 

•'And  now  that  I  understand  your  question  I 
mast  pronounce  it  to  be  a  very  unfair  one.  It  is 
alA'a}s  the  lady's  right  to  decide  on  the  degree  of 
ac(]uaintance.  IVIiss  Fairfax  must  already  have 
given  her  account.  I  shall  not  commit  myself  by 
claiming  more  than  she  may  choose  to  allow." 

'*  Upon  my  word,  you  answer  as  discreetly  as  she 
could  do  herself.  But  her  account  of  everything 
leaves  so  much  to  be  guessed;  she  is  so  very  re- 
served, so  very  unwilling  to  give  the  least  informa- 
tion about  anybody,  that  I  really  think  you  may 
say  what  you  like  of  your  acquaintance  with  her.'' 

''May  1.  indeed?  Then  I  will  spea'c  the  truth, 
and  nothing  suits  me  so  well.  I  met  her  fre- 
quently at  We^^mouth.  I  luid  known  the  Camp- 
bells a  little  in  town ;  and  at  Weymouth  we  were 
very  much  in  the  same  set.  Colonel  Cam2»bell  is  a 
very  agreeable  man,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  a  friendly, 
warm-hearted  woman.     I  like  them  all." 

"You  know  Miss  Fairfax's  situation  in  life,  I 
conclude, — what  she  is  destined  to  be." 

'•'Yes,"  rather  lies' Latingly,  "I  believe  I  do." 

"You  get  upon  delicate  subjects,  Emma,"  said 
Mrs.  Weston,  smiling;  "  remember  that  I  am 
here.  Mr.  Frank  Churchill  hardly  knows  what  to 
say  when  you  speak  of  Miss  Fairfax's  situation  in 
life.     I  will  move  a  little  farther  off." 

"I  certainly  do  forget  to  think    of   Aer, "  said 
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Eiiiiua,  *'as  liaviiig  ever  Loon  anytliing   but    my 
friend  and  my  doarost  friond." 

He  lookod  as  if  ho  fully  understood  and  honored 
such  a  sentiment. 

When  the  gloves  were  bought,  and  thoy  hud 
quitted  the  shop  again,  —  ''Did  you  over  hear 
the  young  lady  we  wore  speaking  of  play?  "  said 
I'rank  Churchill. 

''Ever  hear  her!  "  repeated  Emma.  "  You  for- 
get how  much  she  belongs  to  Highbury.  I  have 
heard  her  every  year  of  our  lives  since  wo  both 
began.     She  plays  charmingly.'' 

"You  think  so,  do  you?  I  wanted  the  opinion 
of  some  one  who  could  really  judge.  She  api)eared 
to  me  to  play  well,  that  is,  with  considerable  taste, 
but  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter  myself.  I  am 
excessively  fond  of  music,  but  without  the  small- 
est fikill  or  right  of  judging  of  anybody's  perform- 
ance. I  have  been  used  to  hear  hers  admired;  and 
I  remember  one  proof  of  her  being  thought  to  play 
well:  a  man,  a  very  musical  man,  and  in  love  with 
another  woman,  —  engaged  to  her,  on  the  point  of 
marriage,  — would  yet  never  ask  that  otlier  woman 
to  sit  down  to  the  instrument,  if  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion could  sit  down  instead,  never  seemed  to  like 
to  hear  one  if  he  could  hear  the  other.  That  I 
thought,  in  a  man  of  known  musical  talent,  was 
some  proof." 

"Proof,  indeed!*'  said  Emma,  highly  amused. 
"Mr.  Dixon  is  very  musical,  is  he?  *We  shall 
know  more  about  them  all  in  half  an  hour  frouj 
you,  than  Miss  Fairfax  would  have  vouchsafed  in 
half  a  year." 
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'^Yes,  Mr.  Dixon  and  Miss  Campbell  were  the 
persons,  and  I  thought  it  a  very  strong  proof." 

*' Certainly,  very  strong  it  was;  to  own  the 
truth,  a  gn  t  de^'  st  onger  than,  i^  I  had  been 
Miss  ^^iwip.'  ■'.,  ^' ruki  have  been  at  all  agreeable 
to  me.  I  '-o.'iu  3'  excuse  a  man's  having  more 
music  than  love,  mon  ^v  than  eye,  a  more  acute 
sensibility  to  line  sounds  than  to  my  feelings. 
How  did  Miss  Campbell   appear  to  like  it?" 

"  It  was  her  very  particular  friend,  you  know." 

*'  Poor  comfort!  "  said  Emma,  laughing.  "  One 
"would  rather  have  a  stranger  preferred  than  one's 
very  particular  friend:  with  a  stranger  it  might 
not  recur  again;  but  the  misery  of  having  a  very 
particular  friend  alwa^^s  at  hand,  to  do  every- 
thing better  than  one  does  one's  self!  Poor  Mrs. 
Dixon!  Well,  I  am  glad  she  is  gone  to  settle  in 
Ireland." 

''You  are  right.  It  was  not  very  flattering  to 
Miss  Campbell;  but  she  really  did  not  seem  to 
feel  it." 

"  So  much  the  better,  or  so  much  the  worse,  I 
do  not  know  which.  But  be  it  sweetness,  or  be  it 
stupidity  in  her,  quickness  of  friendship,  or  dul- 
ness  of  feeling,  there  was  one  person,  I  think,  who 
must  have  felt  it,  —  Miss  Fairfax  herself.  She 
must  have  felt  the  improper  and  dangerous  dis- 
tinction." 

<' As  to  that  —  I  do  not  —  " 

''Oh,  do  not  imagine  that  I  expect  an  account 
of  Miss  Fairfax's  sensations  from  you,  or  from  any- 
body else.  They  are  known  to  no  human  being,  I 
guess,   but   herself;  but   if  she  continued  to  ]/lay 
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vhenevor   she  was   asked  l)y  ?vlr.  Dixon,  one  may 

'uess  what  one  chooses  " 

''There  ai>r  .tred  sucli  a  perfcrtly  good  under- 
standing among  thorn  all,''  he  hegan  rather 
qiiiJiily;  hut  checking  liiinself,  added,  "However, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  on  what  terms  they 
really  w  ere,  —  how  it  might  all  be  behind  the 
scenes.  I  can  only  say  that  there  was  smoothness 
outwan^ly.  J^ut  you,  who  have  known  Miss  Fair- 
fax from  a  child,  must  be  a  better  judge  of  hf 
character,  and  of  how  she  is  likely  to  conduct  her- 
self in  critical  situations,  than  I  can  be." 

*'I  have  known  her  from  a  child,  undoubtedl.)  , 
we  ha/e  been  children  and  women  together,  and  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  we  should  be  intimate, 
—  that  we  should  have  taken  to  each  other  when- 
ever she  visited  her  friends.  But  we  never  did. 
I  hardly  know  how  it  has  happened;  a  little,  per- 
ha})s,  from  that  wickedness  on  my  side  which  was 
prone  to  take  disgust  towards  a  girl  so  idolized  and 
so  cried  up  as  she  always  was,  by  her  aunt  and 
grandmother,  and  all  their  set.  And  then,  her 
reserve;  I  never  could  attach  myself  to  any  one  so 
comjjletely  reserved." 

"It  is  a  most  repulsive  quality,  indeed,"  said 
he.  "Oftentimes  very  convenient,  no  doubt,  but 
never  pleasing.  There  is  safety  in  reserve,  but  no 
attraction.     One  cannot  love  a  reserved  person." 

"Not  till  the  reserve  ceases  towards  one's  self, 
and  then  the  attraction  may  be  the  greater.  But  I 
must  be  more  in  want  of  a  friend  or  an  agreeable 
companion  than  I  have  yet  been,  to  take  the  trouble 
of  conquering  anybody's  reserve   to  procure  one. 
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Intimacy  between  Miss  Fiiirfiix  uiid  me  is  (piite 
out  of  tlie  question.  I  have  no  reason  to  tliink  ill 
of  her,  —  not  the  least,  —  except  that  such  extreme 
and  perpetual  cautiousness  of  word  and  manner, 
such  a  dread  of  giving  a  distinct  idea  about  any- 
body, is  apt  to  suggest  suspicions  of  there  being 
something  to  conceal. '^ 

He  perfectly  agreed  with  her;  and  after  walking 
together  so  lung,  and  thinking  so  much  alike, 
Emma  felt  herself  so  well  acquainted  Avith  him 
that  she  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  only  their 
second  meeting.  He  was  not  exactly  what  she  had 
expected;  less  of  the  man  of  the  world  in  some  of 
his  notions,  less  of  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune, 
therefore  better  than  she  had  expected.  His  ideas 
seemed  more  moderate,  his  feelings  warmer.  She 
was  particularly  struck  by  his  manner  of  con- 
sidering Mr.  Elton's  house,  which,  as  well  as  the 
church,  he  would  go  and  look  at,  and  would  not 
join  them  in  finding  nnich  fault  with.  No,  he 
could  not  believe  it  a  bad  house,  —  not  such  a  house 
as  a  man  was  to  be  pitied  for  having.  If  it  were 
to  be  shared  with  the  woman  he  loved,  he  could  not 
think  any  man  to  be  pitied  for  having  that  house. 
There  must  be  ample  room  in  it  for  every  real 
comfort.  The  man  must  bo  a  blockhead  who 
wanted  more. 

Mrs.  Weston  laughed,  and  said  he  did  not  know 
Avhat  he  was  talking  about.  Used  only  to  a  large 
house  himself,  and  without  ever  thinking  how 
many  advantages  and  accommodations  were  at- 
tached to  its  size,  he  could  be  no  judge  of  the  pri- 
vations inevitably  belonging  to  a  small  one.     But 
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IhiiiTiii,  ill  her  own  iiiiihl,  (Ictcnniiu'd  tliat  lie  «li(l 
know  what  lie  was  talking'  about,  and  tliat  hit 
showed  a  very  amiable  inclination  to  setth'  early 
in  life,  and  to  marry,  from  worthy  motives.  He 
might  not  be  aware  of  the  inroads  on  domestic 
peace  to  be  occasiont'd  by  no  honsekeei)er'8  room 
or  a  bad  butler's  pantry;  but  no  d(^ubt  he  did  j>er- 
fectly  feel  that  Enscombe  could  not  make  him 
happy,  and  that  whenever  he  Avere  attached,  he 
would  willingly  give  up  much  of  wealth  to  be 
allowed  an  early  establishment. 
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Emma's  very  good  opinion  of  Franh  Churchill  was 
a  little  shaken  the  following  day,  by  hearing  that 
he  was  gone  off  to  London  merely  to  have  his  hair 
cut.  A  sudden  freak  seemed  to  have  seized  him  at 
breakfast,  and  he  had  sent  for  a  chaise  and  set  off, 
intending  to  return  to  dinner,  but  with  no  more  im- 
portant view  tliat  appeared  than  having  his  hair  cut. 
There  was  certainly  no  harm  in  his  travelling  six- 
teen miles  twice  over  on  such  an  errand,  but  there 
was  an  air  of  foppery  and  nonsense  in  it  which  she 
could  not  approve.  It  did  not  accord  with  the  ra- 
tionality of  plan,  the  moderation  in  expense,  or 
even  the  unselfish  warmth  of  heart  which  she 
had  believed  herself  to  discern  in  him  yesterday. 
Vanity,  extravagance,  love  of  change,  restlessness 
of  temper,  which  must  be  doing  something,  good 
or  bad;  heedlessness  as  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
father  and  Mrs.  Weston,  indifference  as  to  how  his 
conduct  might  appear  in  general, —  he  became  liable 
to  all  these  changes.  His  father  onl}'^  crtJled  him 
a  coxcomb,  and  thought  it  a  very  good  story;  but 
that  Mrs.  Weston  did  not  like  it  was  clear  enough, 
by  her  jmssing  it  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
making  no  other  comment  than  that  "all  young 
people  would  have  their  little  whims." 

With  the  exception   of  this  little  blot,   Emma 
found  that  his  visit  hitherto  had  given  her  friend 
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only  good  ideas  of  liiin.  IVFrs.  Weston  was  very 
ready  to  say  liow  attentive  and  pleasant  a  compan- 
ion lie  made  lii nisei f,  how  much  she  saw  to  like  in 
his  disposition  altogether.  He  a[>peai'ed  to  have  a 
very  open  teiii[)er,  — certainly  a  very  cheerful  and 
lively  one;  she  could  ohserve  nothing  wrong  in  his 
notions,  a  great  deal  decidedly  right;  he  spoke  of 
his  uncle  with  warm  regard,  was  fond  of  talking  of 
him;  said  he  would  he  the  hest  man  in  the  world 
if  he  were  left  to  himself,  and  thougli  there  was  no 
being  attached  to  the  aunt,  he  acknowledged  her 
kindness  with  gratitude,  and  seemed  to  mean  al- 
ways to  speak  of  her  with  respect.  This  was  all 
very  promising,  and,  but  for  such  an  unfortunate 
fancy  for  having  his  hair  cut,  there  was  nothing  to 
denote  him  unworthy  of  the  distinguished  honor 
which  her  imagination  had  given  him,  —  the  honor, 
if  not  of  being  really  in  love  with  her,  of  being  at 
least  very  near  it,  and  saved  only  by  her  own  in- 
difference (for  still  her  resolution  held  of  never 
marrying),  — the  honor,  in  short,  of  being  marked 
out  for  her  by  all  their  joint  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Weston,  on  his  side,  added  a  virtue  to  the 
account  which  must  have  some  weight.  He  gave 
her  to  undersi  ud  that  Frank  admired  her  ex- 
tremely, thought  her  very  beautiful  and  very 
charming;  and  with  so  much  to  be  said  for  him 
altogether,  she  found  she  must  not  judge  him 
harshly:  as  Mrs.  Weston  observed,  *'all  young 
people  would  have  their  little  whims." 

There  was  one  person  among  his  new  acquaint- 
ance in  Surrey  not  so  leniently  disposed.  In 
general  he  was  judged,  throughout  the  parishes  of 
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Domvoll  nnd  Highbury,  witli  groat  candor;  liberal 
allowauct's  were  made  for  the  little  excesses  oi 
siicli  a  handsome  young  man,  — one  who  smiled  so 
ofi'^n  and  bowed  so  well ;  but  there  was  one  spirit 
among  them  not  to  be  softened,  from  its  power  of 
censure,  by  bows  or  smiles,  —  Mr.  Knightley. 
TJie  circumstance  was  tohl  him  at  Hartfield:  for 
the  moment  he  was  silent;  but  Emma  heard  him 
almost  immediately  afterwards  say  to  himself,  over 
a  newspai)er  he  held  in  his  hand,  "  Hum!  just  the 
trifling,  silly  fellow  I  took  him  for."  She  had 
half  a  mind  to  resent;  but  an  instant's  observation 
convinced  her  that  it  was  really  said  only  to  re- 
lieve his  own  feelings,  and  not  meant  to  provoke; 
and  therefore  she  let  it  pass. 

Although  in  one  instance  the  bearers  of  not  good 
tidings,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weston's  visit  this  morning 
was  in  another  respect  particularly  opportune. 
Something  occurred  while  they  were  at  Hartfield 
to  make  Emma  want  their  advice;  and,  which  was 
still  more  lucky,  she  wanted  exactly  the  advice 
thev 


gave. 


This  was  the  occurrence :  The  Col^s  had  been 
settled  some  years  in  Highbury,  and  were  \ery 
good  sort  of  people,  friendly,  liberal,  and  unpre- 
tending; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  of  low 
origin,  in  trade,  and  only  moderately  genteel.  On 
their  first  coming  into  the  c  "intry,  they  had  lived 
in  proportion  to  their  incon.  quietly,  keeping 
little  company,  and  that  little  niK-xpensively;  but 
the  last  year  or  two  had  brought  them  a  consider- 
able increase  of  means, — the  house  in  town  had 
yielded  greater  prolits,  and  fortune  in  general  had 
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smiled  on  them.  With  tlieir  wealth,  their  views 
increased;  their  want  of  a  larger  house,  their  incli- 
nation for  more  company.  They  added  to  their 
house,  to  their  number  of  servants,  to  their  ex- 
penses of  every  sort;  and  by  this  time  w^ere,  in 
fortune  and  style  of  living,  second  only  to  the 
family  at  Hartfield.  Tlieir  love  of  society,  and 
their  new  dining-room  prepared  everybody  for 
their  kee[)ing  dinner-company;  and  a  few  parties, 
chiefly  among  the  single  men,  had  already  taken 
place.  The  regular  and  best  families  Emma  could 
hardly  suppose  they  would  presume  to  invite,  — 
neither  Donw^ell,  nor  Hartfield,  nor  Ivandalls. 
Nothing  should  tempt  her  to  go,  if  they  did ;  and 
she  regretted  that  her  father's  known  habits  would 
be  giving  her  refusal  less  meaning  than  she  could 
wish.  The  Coles  were  very  respectable  in  tlieir 
wa}^,  but  they  ought  to  be  taught  that  it  was  not 
for  them  to  arrange  the  terms  on  which  the  supe- 
rior families  would  visit  them.  This  lesson,  she 
very  much  feared,  they  would  receive  only  from 
herself;  she  had  little  hope  of  Mr.  Knightley, 
none  of  Mr.   Weston. 

But  she  had  made  up  her  mind  how  to  meet  this 
presumption  so  many  weeks  before  it  a[)peared, 
that  when  the  insult  came  at  last,  it  found  her 
very  differently  affected.  Donwell  and  Randalls 
had  received  their  invitation,  and  none  had  come 
for  her  father  and  herself;  and  Mrs.  Weston's  ac- 
counting for  it  with  "I  suppose  they  will  not  take 
the  liberty  with  you;  they  know  you  do  not  dine 
out,"  was  not  quite  sufficient.  She  felt  that  she 
should  like  to  have  had  the  power  of  refusal;  and 
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afterwards,  as  the  idea  of  the  party  to  be  assembled 
there,  consisting  precisely  of  those  whose  society 
was  dearest  to  her,  occurred  again  and  again,  she 
did  not  know  that  she  might  not  have  been  tempted 
to  accept.  Harriet  was  to  be  there  in  the  evening, 
and  the  Bateses.  They  had  been  speaking  of  it  as 
they  walked  about  Highbury  the  day  before,  and 
Frank  Churchill  had  most  earnestly  lamented  her 
absence.  Might  not  the  evening  end  in  a  dance? 
had  been  a  question  of  his.  The  bare  possibility 
of  it  acted  as  a  further  irritation  on  her  spirits; 
and  her  being  left  in  solitary  grandeur,  even  sup- 
posing the  omission  to  be  intended  as  a  compliment, 
was  but  poor  comfort. 

It  was  the  arrival  of  this  very  invitation,  while 
the  Westons  w^ere  nl  Hartfield,  which  made  their 
presence  so  acceptable;  for  though  her  first  remark 
on  reading  it  was  that  ^*of  course  it  must  be  de- 
clined,'* she  so  ver}^  soon  proceeded  to  ask  them 
what  they  advised  her  to  do,  that  their  advice  for 
her  going  was  most  prompt  and  successful. 

She  owned  that,  considering  everything,  she  was 
not  absolutely  without  inclination  for  the  party. 
The  Coles  expressed  themselves  so  properly,  —  there 
was  80  much  real  attention  in  the  manner  of  it, 
so  much  consideration  for  her  fatln^-r.  '^Tliey 
would  have  solicited  the  honor  earlier,  but  had 
been  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  folding  screen  from 
London,  which  they  hoped  might  keep  Mr.  Wood- 
Iiouse  from  any  draught  of  air,  and  tlierefore  in 
duco  him  the  more  readily  to  give  them  the  honor 
of  liis  company."  Upon  tlie  whole,  she  was  very 
persuadable;  and  it    being   briei^'  settled    among 
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themselves  how  it  might  be  done  witlioiit  neglect- 
ing his  comfort,  —  how  certainly  j\[rs.  Gotldanl,  if 
not  Mrs.  Bates,  might  be  depended  on  for  bearing 
him  company,  —  Mr.  Woodhonse  was  to  be  talked 
into  an  acquiescence  of  his  daughter's  going  out  to 
dinner  on  a  day  now  near  at  hand,  and  S2)ending 
the  whole  evening  away  from  him.  As  for  his 
going,  Emma  did  not  wish  liim  to  think  it  pos- 
sible; the  hours  would  be  too  late,  iiiid  the  party 
too  numerous.     He  was  soon  pretty  well  resigned. 

"1  am  not  fond  of  dinner-visiting,"  said  he; 
'^I  never  was.  No  more  is  Emma.  Late  hours 
do  not  agree  with  us.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  and  jVIrs. 
Cole  should  have  done  it.  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better  if  they  would  come  in  one  afternoon 
next  summer,  and  take  their  tea  witli  us;  take  us 
in  their  afternoon  walk,  which  they  might  do,  as 
our  hours  are  so  reasonable,  and  yet  get  h(une  with- 
out being  out  in  the  damp  of  the  evening.  The 
dews  of  a  summer  evening  are  what  I  would  not 
expose  anybody  to.  However,  as  they  are  so  very 
desirous  to  have  dear  Emma  dine  with  them,  and 
as  you  will  both  be  there,  and  jNIr.  Knightley  too, 
to  take  care  of  her,  I  cannot  wish  to  prevent  it, 
provided  the  weather  be  what  it  ought,  neither 
damp  nor  cold  nor  windy."  Then  turning  to 
Mrs.  Weston  with  a  look  of  gentle  reproach,  — 
''Ah,  M'ss  Taylor,  if  you  had  not  married,  you 
would  have  stayed  at  home  with  me." 

"Well,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Weston,  ''as  I  took 
Miss  Taylor  away,  it  is  incumbent  cm  me  to  sup- 
ply her  place,  if  I  can;  and  I  will  step  to  ^Irs. 
(roddard  in  a  moment,  if  you  wish  it." 
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But  the  idea  of  anything  to  be  done  in  a  mo- 
ment was  increasing,  not  lessening,  Mr.  Wood- 
house's  agitation.  The  ladies  knew  better  how 
to  allay  it.  Mr.  Weston  must  be  quiet,  and 
everything  deliberately  arranged. 

With  this  treatment,  Mr.  AVoodhouse  was  soon 
composed  enough  for  talking  as  usual.  ^'He 
should  be  happy  to  see  Mrs.  Goddard.  He  had  a 
great  regard  for  Mrs.  G.iddard;  and  Emma  should 
write  a  line  and  invite  her.  James  could  take  the 
note.  But  first  of  all,  there  must  be  an  answer 
written  to  Mrs.   Cole." 

''You  will  make  my  excuses,  my  dear,  as  civilly 
as  possible.  You  will  say  that  I  am  quite  an  inva- 
lid, and  go  nowhere,  and  therefore  must  decline 
their  obliging  invitation;  beginning  with  my  com- 
pliments, of  course.  But  you  will  do  everything 
right.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  is  to  be  done. 
We  must  remember  to  let  James  know  that  the 
carriage  will  be  wanted  on  Tuesday.  I  shall  have 
no  fears  for  you  with  him.  We  have  never  been 
there  above  once  since  the  new  approach  was  made; 
but  still  I  have  no  doubt  that  James  will  take  j^ou 
very  safely :  and  when  you  get  there,  you  must  tell 
him  at  what  time  3'ou  would  have  him  come  for 
you  again ;  and  you  had  better  name  an  early  hour. 
You  will  not  like  staying  late.  You  will  get  very 
tired  when  tea  is  over." 

"But  you  would  not  wish  me  to  come  away 
befo''ij  I  am  tired,   papa?  " 

•Oh,  no,  my  love;  but  j^ou  will  soon  be  tired. 
There  \rU  be  a  great  many  people  talking  at  once. 
You  will  not  like  the  noise." 
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"But,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Weston,  ^'^\i 
Emma  comes  away  early,  it  will  be  breaking  up 
the  party." 

"  And  no  great  harm  if  it  does,"  said  Mr.  Wood- 
house.  *'  The  sooner  every  party  breaks  up  the 
better." 

"But  you  do  not  consider  how  it  may  appear  to 
the  Coles.  Emma's  going  away  directly  after  tea 
might  be  giving  offence.  They  are  good-natured 
people,  and  think  little  of  their  own  claims;  but 
still  they  must  feel  that  anybody's  hurrying  away 
is  no  great  compliment;  and  Miss  Woodhouse's 
doing  it  would  be  more  thought  of  tlian  any  other 
person's  in  the  room.  You  would  not  wish  to  dis- 
appoint and  mortify  the  Coles,  I  am  sure,  sir; 
friendly,  good  sort  of  people  as  ever  lived,  and  who 
have  been  your  neighbors  these  ten  years." 

"No,  upon  no  account  in  tlie  world.  Mr.  Wes- 
ton, I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  reminding  me. 
I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  bo  giving  them  any 
pain.  I  know  what  worthy  people  they  are.  Perry 
tells  me  that  Mr.  Cole  never  touches  malt  liquor. 
You  would  not  think  it  to  look  at  him,  but  he  is 
bilious,  —  Mr.  Cole  is  very  bilious.  No,  I  would 
not  be  the  means  of  giving  them  any  pain.  M\ 
dear  Emma,  we  must  consider  this.  I  am  sur  , 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  hurting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cole,  you  would  stay  a  little  longer  than  you 
miglit  wish.  You  will  not  regard  being  tired. 
You  will  be  perfectly  safe,  you  know,  among  your 
friends." 

"Oh,  yos,  papa.     I  have  no  fears  at  all  for  my- 
self; and  r  should  have  no  scruples  of  staying  as 
vol..  I.  —  IS 
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late  as  Mrs.  Weston,  but  on  your  account.  I  am 
only  afraid  of  your  sitting  up  for  mo.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  your  not  being  exceedingly  comfortable 
with  Mrs.  Goddard.  She  love.s  {»iquet,  you  know; 
but  when  she  is  gone  home,  1  iini  afraid  you  will 
be  sitting  up  by  yourself,  instead  of  going  to  bed 
at  your  usual  time;  and  the  idea  of  that  would  en- 
tirely destroy  my  comfort.  You  must  projjiise  me 
not  to  sit  up." 

He  did,  on  the  condition  of  some  jiromises  on 
her  side :  sucli  as  that  if  she  came  home  cold,  she 
would  be  sure  to  warm  herself  thoroughly;  if 
hungry,  that  she  would  take  something  to  eat;  that 
her  own  maid  siiould  sit  up  for  her;  and  that  Serle 
and  the  butler  should  see  that  everything  were  safe 
in  the  house  as  usual. 
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CHAPTER  XXVT. 


FR/,''iv  Churchill  came  back  again;  and  if  he 
kept  his  father's  dinner  waiting,  it  was  not  known 
at  Hartfiold;  for  Mrs.  Weston  was  too  anxions  for 
his  being  a  favorite  with  JVIr.  Woodhouse,  to  be- 
tray any  imperfection  which  could  be  concealed. 

He  came  back,  had  had  his  hair  cut,  and  luuglied 
at  liimself  with  a  very  good  grace,  but  withoiif  teem- 
ing really  at  all  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done.  He 
had  no  reason  to  wish  his  liair  longer  to  conceal 
any  confusion  of  faci*;  no  reason  to  wish  the  money 
unspent  to  improve  his  spirits.  He  was  quite  as 
undaunted  and  as  lively  as  ever;  and  after  seeing 
him,  Emma  thus  moralized  to  herself:  — 

'^1  do  not  know  whether  it  ought  to  be  so,  but 
certainly  silly  things  do  cease  to  be  silly  if  they 
are  done  by  sensible  peo[)le  in  an  impudent  way. 
Wickedness  is  always  wickedness,  but  folly  is  not 
always  folly.  It  depends  upon  the  character  of 
those  who  handle  it.  Mr.  Knightley,  he  is  not  a 
trifling,  silly  young  man.  H  he  were,  he  would 
have  done  this  differently.  He  would  eitlier  have 
gloried  in  the  achievement  or  been  ashamed  of  it. 
There  would  have  been  either  the  ostentation  of 
a  coxcomb,  or  the  evasions  of  a  mind  too  weak  to 
defend  its  own  vanities.  No,  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  he  is  not  trifling  or  silly." 
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With  Tuesday  came  the  agreeable  prospect  of 
Sf'i'iiig  him  again,  and  for  a  longer  time  tliau 
hitherto;  of  judging  of  his  geueral  mauners,  and, 
by  inference,  of  the  moaning  of  his  mauuers  to- 
wards herself;  of  guessing  how  soou  it  might  be 
necessary  for  her  to  throw  colduess  into  her  air; 
and  of  fancying  what  the  observations  of  all  those 
might  be  who  were  now  seeing  them  together  for 
the  first  time. 

She  meant  to  be  verj^  happy,  in  spite  of  the  scene 
being  laid  at  Mr.  Cole's;  and  witi:«out  being  able 
to  fo/get  that  among  the  failings  of  Mr.  Elton, 
even  in  the  days  of  his  favor,  none  had  disturbed 
her  rff/te  than  liis  jiropensity  to  dine  with  Mr. 
(^)le. 

Her  father's  comfort  was  amply  secured,  Mrs. 
Bates  as  y/A]  as  Mrs.  Goddard  being  able  to  come; 
and  her  Ja:'  pleasing  duty,  before  she  left  the 
house,  Avas  to  |;^ay  her  respects  to  them  as  they  sat 
together  after  dinner;  and  while  her  father  was 
fondly  noticing  the  beauty  of  her  dress,  to  make 
the  two  ladies  all  the  amends  in  her  power,  by 
helping  them  to  large  slices  of  cake  and  full 
glasses  of  wine,  i</f  whatever  unwilling  self-denial 
his  care  of  thcli'  onstitution  might  have  obliged 
them  to  practise  diring  the  meal.  She  had  pro- 
vided a  plentiful  d*/iuer  for  them;  she  wished  she 
could  know  that  they  had  been  allowed  to  eat  it. 

She  followed  anoth-  /  carriage  to  Mr.  Cole's  door, 
and  was  pleased  t^»  see  that  it  was  Mr.  Knight- 
ley's;  for  Mr.  Kn  itley  kee])ing  no  horses,  hav- 
ing little  spare  mo  \  and  a  great  deal  of  health, 
activit}',  and  'nde»pend«'nce,  was  too  apt,  iu  Emma's 
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opinion,  to  get  about  as  ho  could,  and  not  use  his 
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en  as  oecanie  tne  owner  oi  jjonwe 
Abbey.  Slie  liad  an  oi)[)ortunity  now  of  speaking 
Jier  approbation  while  warm  from  her  heart,  for  he 
stopped  to  hand  her  ovd. 

"This  is  coming  as  you  should  do,"  said  shi-; 
*Mike  a  gentleman.     J.  am  quite  glad  to  see  you.'' 

He  thanked  her,  observing,  ''How  lueky  that 
we  should  arriv^e  at  the  same  moment;  for  if  we 
had  met  tirst  in  the  drawing-room,  1  doubt  whether 
you  would  have  discerned  me  to  be  more  of  a  gen- 
tleman than  usual.  You  might  not  have  distin- 
guished how  I  came  by  my  look  or  manner." 

*' Yes,  I  should;  I  am  sure  I  should.  There  is 
always  a  look  of  consciousness  or  bustle  when  peo- 
ple come  in  a  way  which  tlK^y  know  to  be  beneath 
them.  You  think  you  oairy  it  off  very  well,  I 
dare  say;  but  with  you  it  is  a  sin-t  of  bravado,  an 
air  of  affected  unconcern :  1  always  observe  it 
whenever  I  meet  you  under  those  circumstances, 
j^ow  you  have  nothing  to  try  for.  You  are  not 
afraid  of  being  supposed  ashamed.  You  are  not 
striving  to  look  taller  than  anybody  else.  Kow  I 
shall  really  be  very  happy  to  ',alk  into  the  same 
room  with  you." 

'' Nonsensical  girl!"  was  his  reply,  but  not  at 
all  in  anger. 

Emma  had  as  much  reason  to  be  satinfied  with 
the  rest  of  the  party  as  with  Mr.  Knightley.  She 
was  received  with  a  cordial  respect  which  could  not 
but  please,  and  given  all  the  <'onse(iuence  she  could 
wish  for.  When  the  Westons  arrived,  the  kindest 
looks  of  love,  the  strongest  of  admiration,  were  for 
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lier,  from  Ijoth  husband  and  wife:  the  son  ap- 
proiichi'd  her  witli  a  clieerfnl  eagerness  which 
marked  lier  as  liis  peculiar  object,  and  at  dinner 
she  found  liini  seated  by  lier;  and  as  she  firmly 
believed,  not  without  some  dexterity  on  his  side. 

The  party  was  rather  large,  as  it  included  one 
other  family, — a  j)roper  unobjt'ctionable  country 
family,  whom  the  Coles  had  the  advantage  of  nam- 
ing among  their  acquaintance,  —  and  the  male 
part  of  Mr.  Cox's  family,  the  lawyer  of  Highbury. 
The  less  worthy  females  were  to  come  in  the  even- 
ing, with  Miss  Bates,  Miss  Fairfax,  and  Miss 
Smith;  but  already,  at  dinner,  they  were  too  nu- 
merous for  any  subject  of  conversation  to  be  gen- 
eral; and  while  politics  and  Mr.  Elton  were  talked 
over,  Emma  could  fairly  surrender  all  her  atten- 
tion to  the  pleasantness  of  her  neighbor.  The  first 
remote  sound  to  which  she  felt  hersidf  obliged  to  at- 
tend was  the  name  of  Jane  Fairfax.  Mrs.  Cole 
seemed  to  be  relating  something  of  her  that  was 
expected  to  be  very  interesting.  She  listened,  and 
found  it  well  worth  listening  to.  That  very  dear 
part  of  Emma,  her  fancy,  received  an  amusing  sup- 
])]y.  Mi-s.  Cole  was  telling  that  she  had  been  call- 
ing on  Miss  Bates ;  and  as  soon  as  she  entered  the 
room,  had  been  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  piano-forte, 
a  very  elegant-looking  instrument,  — not  a  grand, 
but  a  large-sized  square  piano-forte;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  story,  the  end  of  all  the  dialogue 
which  ensued  of  surprise  and  inquiry  and  con- 
gratulations on  her  side,  and  explanations  on  Miss 
Bates's,  was  that  this  piano-forte  had  arrived  from 
Broadvvood's  the  day  before,  to  the  great  astonish- 
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ment  of  both  aunt  and  niece,  entirely  unexpected; 
that  at  tirst,  by  Miss  Bates's  account,  Jane  lierself 
was  quite  at  a  loss,  quite  bewildered  to  think  who 
could  possibly  have  ordered  it;  but  now  they  were 
both  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  could  be  from  only 
one  quarter,  —  of  course  it  must  be  from  Colonel 
Campbell. 

''One  can  suppose  nothing  else,''  added  Mrs. 
Cole;  ''and  I  was  only  surprised  that  there  could 
ever  have  been  a  doubt.  But  Jane,  it  seems,  had 
a  letter  from  them  very  lately,  and  not  a  word 
was  said  about  it.  She  knows  their  ways  best, 
but  I  should  not  consider  the"'r  silence  as  any  rea- 
son for  their  not  meaning  to  make  the  present. 
They  might  choose  to  surprise  her." 

Mrs.  Cole  had  many  to  agree  with  her;  every- 
body who  spoke  on  the  subject  was  equally  con- 
vinced that  it  must  come  from  Colonel  Cam[)bell, 
and  equally  rejoiced  that  such  a  present  had  been 
made;  and  there  were  enough  ready  to  speak  to 
allow  Emma  to  think  her  own  way,  and  still  listen 
to  Mrs.  Cole. 

"I  declare,  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  heard 
anything  that  has  given  me  more  satisfaction.  It 
always  has  quite  hurt  me  that  Jane  Fairfax,  who 
plays  so  delightfully,  should  not  have  an  instru- 
ment. It  seemed  quite  a  shame,  especially  con- 
sidering how  many  houses  there  are  where  fine  in- 
struments are  absolutely  throwfl  away.  This  is 
like  giving  ourselves  a  slap,  to  be  sure;,  and  it  was 
but  yesterday  I  was  telling  Mr.  Cole  I  really  was 
ashamed  to  look  at  our  new  grand  piano-forte  in 
the  drawing-room,  while  I  do  not  know  one  note 
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from  another,  and  our  little  girls,  who  are  hut  just 
beginning,  perhaps  may  never  make  anything  of 
it;  and  there  is  poor  Jane  Fairfax,  who  is  mistress 
of  music,  has  not  anything  of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
strument, not  even  the  pitifullest  old  spinet  in  the 
world  to  anmse  herself  with.  I  was  saying  this  to 
Mr.  Cole  but  yesterday,  and  he  quite  agreed  with 
me;  only  he  is  so  particularly  fond  of  nmsic  tl^iat 
he  could  not  help  indulging  himself  in  the  pur- 
chase, hoping  that  some  of  our  good  neighbors  might 
be  so  obliging  occasionally  to  put  it  to  a  better  use 
than  we  can;  and  that  really  is  the  reason  why  the 
instrument  was  bought,  —  or  else  I  am  sure  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  We  are  in  great  hopes 
that  Miss  Woodhouse  may  be  prevailed  with  to 
try  it  this  evening." 

Miss  Woodhouse  made  the  proper  acquiescence; 
and  finding  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  entrai)ped 
from  any  communication  of  Mrs.  Cole's,  turned  to 
Frank  Churchill. 

'*  Why  do  you  smile?"  said  she. 

''Nay,  why  do  you?" 

''Me!  I  suppose  I  smile  for  pleasure  at 
Colonel  Campbell's  being  so  rich  and  so  liberal. 
It  is  a  handsome  present." 

"Very." 

"  I  rather  wonder  that  it  was  never  made 
before." 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Fairfax  has  never  been  staying 
here  so   long  before." 

"  Or  that  he  did  not  give  her  the  use  of  their 
own  instrument,  which  must  now  be  shut  up  in 
London,  untouched  by  anybody." 
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^'  That  is  a  grand  piano-forte,  and  he  might 
think  it  too  hirge  for  Mrs.  Bates's  house." 

*'  You  may  say  what  you  clioose,  but  your  coun- 
tenance testifies  tliat  your  tlioughts  on  this  subject 
are  very  much  like  mine." 

'*I  do  not  know.  I  rather  believe  you  are  giv- 
ing me  more  credit  for  acuteness  than  I  deserve. 
I  smile  because  you  smile,  and  shall  probably  sus- 
pect whatever  I  find  you  suspect;  but  at  present 
I  do  not  see  what  there  is  to  question.  If  Colonel 
Campbell  is  not  the  person,  who  can  be?" 

**  What  do  you  say  to  Mrs.  Dixon?  " 

**Mrs.  Dixon!  very  true,  indeed.  I  had  not 
thou  gilt  of  Mrs.  Dixon.  She  must  know,  as  well 
as  h  -'r  father,  how  acceptable  an  instrument  would 
be;  and  perhaps  the  mode  of  it,  the  mystery,  the 
surprise,  is  more  like  a  young  woman's  scheme 
than  an  elderly  man's.  It  is  Mrs.  Dixon,  I  dare 
say.  I  told  you  that  your  suspicions  would  guide 
mine." 

*'  If  so,  yoii  must  extend  your  suspicions,  and 
comprehend  Mr.   Dixon  in  them." 

^'Mr.  Dixon!  very  well.  Yes,  I  immediately 
perceive  that  it  must  be  the  joint  present  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dixon.  We  were  speaking  the  other 
day,  you  know,  of  his  being  so  warm  an  admirer 
of  her  performance." 

**  Yes,  and  wliat  you  told  me  on  that  head  con- 
firmed an  idea  which  I  had  entertained  before.  I 
do  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  good  intentions  of 
either  Mr.  Dixon  or  Miss  Fairfax;  but  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  either  that,  after  making  his  pro- 
posals to  her  friend,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
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in  love  with  her,  or  that  he  became  conscious  of  a 
little  attachment  on  her  side.  One  might  guess 
twenty  things  without  guessing  exactly  the  right; 
hut  I  am  sure  there  must  be  a  particular  cause  for 
her  choosing  to  come  to  Highbury,  instead  of  go- 
ing with  the  Campbells  to  Ireland.  Here  she 
must  be  leading  a  life  of  privation  and  penance; 
there  it  would  have  been  all  enjoyment.  As  to 
the  pretence  of  trying  her  native  air,  I  look  upon 
that  as  a  mere  excuse.  In  the  summer  it  might 
have  passed;  but  what  can  anybody's  native  air 
do  for  them  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March?  Good  fires  and  carriages  would  be 
much  more  to  the  jiurjiose  in  most  cases  of  delicate 
health,  and  I  dare  say  in  hers.  I  do  not  require 
you  to  adopt  all  my  suspicions,  though  you  make 
so  noble  a  profession  of  doing  it,  but  I  honestly 
tell  you  what  they  are." 

"  And,  upon  my  word,  they  have  an  air  of  great 
probabilit3\  Mr.  Dixon's  preference  of  her  music 
to  her  friend's  I  can  answer  for  being  very 
decided." 

*'And  then,  he  saved  her  life.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  that?  A  water  party;  and  by  some  acci- 
dent she  was  falling  overboard.     He  caught  her." 

"  He  did.     I  was  there,  — one  of  the  party." 

**Were  you  really?  Well!  But  you  observed 
nothing,  of  course,  for  it  seems  to  l)e  a  new  idea 
to  you.  If  I  had  been  there,  I  think  I  should 
have  made  some  discoveries." 

^'I  dare  say  you  would;  but  I,  simple  I,  saw 
nothing  but  tlie  fact  that  Miss  Fairfax  was  nearly 
dashed  from  the  vessel,  and  that  Mr.  Dixon  caught 
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her,  — it  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  And  though 
the  consequent  shock  and  alarm  were  very  great, 
and  much  more  durable,  —  indeed  I  believe  it  was 
lialf  an  hour  before  any  of  us  were  comfortable 
again, — yet  that  was  too  general  a  sensation  for 
anything  of  peculiar  anxiety  to  be  observable.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  you  might  not 
have  made  discoveries." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted.  They 
were  called  on  to  share  in  the  awkwardness  of  a 
rather  long  interval  between  the  courses,  and 
obliged  to  be  as  formal  and  as  orderly  as  the 
others;  but  when  the  table  was  again  safely 
covered,  when  every  corner  dish  was  placed  exactly 
right,  and  occupation  and  ease  were  generally 
restored,  Emma  said,  — 

*^The  arrival  of  this  piano-forte  is  decisive  with 
me.  I  wanted  to  know  a  little  more,  and  this 
tells  me  quite  enough.  Depend  upon  it,  we  shall 
soon  hear  that  it  is  a  present  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dixon." 

*' And  if  the  Dixons  should  absolutely  deny  all 
knowledge  of  it,  we  must  conclude  it  to  come  from 
the  Campbells." 

<'No,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  from  the  Campbells. 
Miss  Fairfax  knows  it  is  not  from  the  Campbells, 
or  they  would  have  been  guessed  at  first.  She 
would  not  have  been  puzzled,  had  she  dared  fix  on 
them.  I  may  not  have  convinced  you,  perhaps, 
but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  myself  that  Mr. 
Dixon  is  a  principal  in  the  business." 

**  Indeed,  you  injure  me  if  you  supposed  me  un- 
convinced.    Your  reasonings   carry  my  judgment 
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along  with  them  entirely.  At  first,  while  I  sup- 
posed you  satisfied  that  Colonel  Campbell  was  the 
giver,  I  saw  it  only  as  a  paternal  kindness,  and 
thought  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
But  when  you  mentioned  Mrs.  Dixon,  I  felt  how 
much  more  probable  that  it  should  be  the  tribute 
of  warm  female  friendship.  And  now  I  can  see  it 
in  no  other  light  than  as  an  offering  of  love." 

There  was  no  occasion  to  press  the  matter 
further.  The  conviction  seemed  real;  he  looked 
as  if  he  felt  it.  She  said  no  more,  —  other  sub- 
jects took  their  turn;  and  the  rest  of  the  dinner 
passed  away;  the  dessert  succeeded;  the  children 
came  in,  and  were  talked  to  and  admired  amid  the 
usual  rate  of  conversation;  a  few  clever  things 
said,  a  few  downright  silly,  but  by  much  the 
larger  proportion  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  — 
nothing  worse  than  e very-day  remarks,  dull  repe- 
titions, old  news,  and  heavy  jokes. 

The  ladies  had  not  been  long  in  the  drawing- 
room  before  the  other  ladies,  in  their  different 
divisions,  arrived.  Emma  watched  the  entree  of 
her  own  particular  little  friend;  and  if  slie  could 
not  exult  in  her  dignity  and  grace,  she  could  not 
only  love  the  blooming  sweetness  and  the  artless 
manner,  but  could  most  heartily  rejoice  in  that 
light,  cheerful,  unsentimental  disposition  wliich 
allowed  her  so  many  alleviations  of  pleasure  in  the 
midst  of  the  pangs  of  disappointed  affection. 
There  she  sat  —  and  who  would  have  guessed  how 
many  tears  she  had  been  lately  shedding?  To  be 
in  company,  nicely  dressed  herself,  and  seeing 
others  nicely  dressed,   to  sit  and  smile  and  look 
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pretty,  and  say  nothing,  was  enough  for  tlie  hai>i)i- 
ness  of  the  present  hour.  Jane  Fairfax  did  look 
and  move  superior;  but  Emma  suspected  slie 
might  liave  been  glad  to  change  feelings  with 
Harriet,  —  very  glad  to  have  purchased  the  morti- 
fication of  having  loved, — yes,  of  having  loved 
even  Mr.  Elton  in  vain,  — by  the  surrender  of  all 
the  dangerous  pleasure  of  knowing  herself  beloved 
by  the  husband  of  her  friend. 

In  so  large  a  party  it  was  not  necessary  that 
Emma  should  approach  her.  She  did  not  wish  to 
speak  of  the  piano-forte,  — she  felt  too  much  in  the 
secret  herself,  to  think  the  appearance  of  curiosity 
or  interest  fair,  and  therefore  purposely  kept  at  a 
distance;  but  by  the  others,  the  subject  was  al- 
most immediately  introduced,  and  she  saw  the 
blush  of  consciousness  with  which  congratulations 
were  received,  the  blush  of  guilt  which  accom- 
panied the  name  of  *'my  excellent  friend  Colonel 
Campbell." 

Mrs.  Weston,  kind-hearted  and  musical,  was 
particularly  interested  by  the  circumstance,  and 
Emma  could  not  help  being  amused  at  her  perse- 
verance in  dwelling  on  the  subject;  and  having 
so  much  to  ask  and  to  say  as  to  tone,  touch,  and 
pedal,  totally  unsuspicious  of  that  wish  of  saying 
as  little  about  it  as  possible,  which  she  plainly 
read  in  the  fair  heroine's  countenance. 

They  were  soon  joined  by  some  of  the  gentle- 
men; and  the  very  first  of  the  early  was  Frank 
Churchill.  In  he  walked,  the  first  and  the  hand- 
somest; and  after  paj'ing  his  compliments  en  j^as- 
sant  to  Miss  Bates  and  her  niece,  made  his  way 
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directly  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  circle,  where 
sat  Miss  Woodhouse;  and  till  he  could  find  a  seat 
by  her,  would  not  sit  at  all.  Emma  divined  what 
everybody  present  must  be  thinking.  She  wj«s  his 
object,  and  everybody  must  perceive  it.  She  in- 
troduced liim  to  her  friend  ISIiss  Smith,  and  at 
convenient  moments  afterwards,  heard  what  each 
thought  of  the  other.  ''He  had  never  seen  so 
lovely  a  face,  and  was  delighted  with  lier  7ia'ivete.^^ 
Ami  she,  —  ''Only  to  be  sure  it  was  paying  him 
too  great  a  compliment,  but  she  did  think  there 
were  some  looks  a  little  like  Mr.  Elton."  Emma 
restrained  her  indignation,  and  only  turned  from 
her  in  silence. 

Smiles  of  intelligence  passed  between  her  and 
the  gentleman  on  first  glancing  towards  Miss  Fair- 
fax; but  it  was  most  prudent  to  avoid  speech.  He 
told  her  that  he  had  been  impatient  to  leave  the 
dining-room — hated  sitting  long  —  was  always 
the  first  to  move  when  he  could  —  that  his  father, 
Mr.  Knightley,  Mr.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Cole  were  left 
very  busy  over  parish  business — that  as  long  as 
he  had  stayed,  however,  it  had  been  pleasant  enough, 
as  he  found  them  in  general  a  set  of  gentlemenlike, 
sensible  men;  and  spoke  so  handsomely  of  High- 
bury altogether  —  thought  it  so  abundant  in  agree- 
able families  —  that  Emma  began  to  feel  she  had 
been  used  to  despise  the  place  rather  too  much. 
She  questioned  him  as  to  the  society  in  Yorkshire, 
the  extent  of  the  neighborhood  about  Enscombe, 
and  the  sort;  and  could  make  out  from  his  an- 
swers that,  as  far  as  Enscombe  was  concerned, 
there  was  very  little  going  on;  that  their  visitings 
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were  among  a  range  of  great  families,  none  very 
near;  and  that  even  when  days  were  fixed,  and 
invitations  accepted,  it  was  an  even  chance  that 
Mrs.  Churchill  were  not  in  hcaltli  or  spirits  for 
going;  that  they  made  a  [>oint  of  visiting  no  fresh 
person;  and  that,  though  he  had  his  separate  en- 
gagements, it  was  not  without  dithculty,  without 
considerable  address  at  times,  that  he  could  get 
away,  or  introduce  an  acquaintance  for  a  night. 

She  saw  that  Enscombe  could  not  satisfy,  and 
that  Highbury,  taken  in  its  best,  might  reasonably 
please  a  young  man  who  had  more  retirement  at 
home  than  he  liked.  His  importance  at  Enscombe 
was  very  evident.  He  did  not  boast,  but  it  natu- 
rally betrayed  itself,  that  he  had  [)ersuaded  his 
aunt  where  his  uncle  could  do  nothing,  and  on  her 
laughing  and  noticing  it,  he  owned  that  he  be- 
lieved (excepting  one  or  two  points)  he  couhl  with 
time  persuade  her  to  anything.  One  of  those 
points  on  which  his  influence  failed  he  then  men- 
tioned. Me  had  wanted  very  much  to  go  abroad, 
—  had  been  very  eager  indeed  to  be  allowed  to 
travel,  — but  she  would  not  hear  of  it.  This  had 
happened  the  year  before.  Kow,  he  said,  he  was 
beginning  to  have  no  longer  the  same  wish. 

The  unpersuadable  point,  which  he  did  not  men- 
tion, Emma  guessed  to  be  good  behavior  to  his 
father. 

*'l  have  made  a  most  wretched  discovery,"  said 
he,  after  a  short  pause.  '*!  have  been  here  a 
week  to-morrow, — half  my  time.  I  never  knew 
days  fly  so  fast.  A  week  to-morrow !  —  and  I 
have  hardly  begun  to  enjoy  myself.     I>ut  just  got 
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ac<|uaintt'd  with  IVli-s.  Weston,  and  others.  I  hate 
the  recollection." 

"Perhaps  you  may  now  begin  to  regret  that  you 
spent  one  whole  day,  out  of  so  few,  in  having  your 
hair  cut." 

''No, "  said  he,  smiling,  ''that  is  no  subject  of 
regret  at  all.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  my 
friends,  unless  I  can  believe  myself  fit  to  be  seen." 

The  rest  of  the  gentlemen  being  now  in  the 
room,  Emma  found  herself  obliged  to  turn  from 
him  for  a  few  minutes  and  listen  to  Mr.  Cole. 
When  Mr.  Cole  had  moved  away,  and  her  atten- 
tion could  be  restored  as  before,  she  saw  Frank 
Churchill  looking  intently  across  the  room  at  Miss 
Fairfax,  who  was  sitting  exactly  opposite. 

*'  What  is  the  matter?  "  said  she. 

He  started.  ''Thank  you  for  rousing  me,"  he 
replied.  ''I  believe  I  have  been  very  rude;  but 
really  Miss  Fairfax  has  done  her  hair  in  so  odd  a 
way  —  so  very  odd  a  way  —  that  I  cannot  keep  my 
eyes  from  her.  1  never  saw  anything  so  outreef 
Those  curls !  This  must  be  a  fancy  of  her  own.  I 
see  nobody  else  looking  like  her.  I  must  go  and 
ask  her  whether  it  is  an  Irish  fashion.  Shall  I? 
Yes,  I  will,  —  I  declare  I  w  ill ;  and  you  shall  see 
how  she  takes  it,  —  whether  she  colors." 

He  was  gone  immediately;  and  Emma  soon  saw 
him  standing  before  Miss  Fairfax,  and  talking  to 
her;  but  as  to  its  effect  on  the  young  lady,  as  he 
had  improvidently  placed  himself  exactly  between 
them,  exactly  in  front  of  Miss  Fairfax,  she  could 
absolutely  distinguish  nothing. 

Before  he  could  return  to  his  chair  it  was  taken 
by  Mrs.  Weston. 
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**  Tliis  is  the  luxury  of  a  large  party,"  said  slie; 
**one  can  got  near  everybody,  and  say  everything. 
My  dear  Emma,  I  am  longing  to  talk  to  you.  I 
have  been  making  discoveries  and  tV)rming  plans, 
just  like  yourself,  and  I  must  tell  them  while  the 
idea  is  fresh.  Do  you  know  how  Miss  Bates  and 
her  niece  came  here?  " 

**How!     They  were  invited,  were  not  they  ?" 

"Oh,  yes;  but  how  they  were  conveyed  hither, 
—  the  manner  of  their  coming?  " 

''They  walked,  I  conclude.  How  else  could 
they  come?" 

*'  Very  true.  "Well,  a  little  while  ago  it  occurred 
to  me  how  very  sad  it  would  be  to  have  Jane  Fair- 
fax walking  home  again,  late  at  night,  and  cold 
as  the  nights  are  now.  And  as  I  looked  at  her, 
though  I  never  saw  her  appear  to  more  advantage, 
it  struck  me  that  she  was  heated,  and  would  there- 
fore be  particularly  liable  to  take  cold.  Poor  girl! 
I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  it;  so,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Weston  came  into  the  room,  and  I  could  get  at 
him,  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  carriage.  You  may 
guess  how  readily  he  came  into  my  wishes;  and 
having  his  approbation,  I  made  my  way  directl}'- 
to  Miss  Bates,  to  assure  her  that  thn  carriage 
would  be  at  her  service  before  it  took  us  home;  for 
1  thought  it  would  be  making  her  comfortable  at 
once.  Good  soul!  she  was  as  grateful  as  possible, 
you  may  be  sure.  '  Nobody  was  ever  so  fortunate  as 
herself! '  — but  with  many,  many  thanks,  —  'there 
was  no  occasion  to  trouble  us,  for  Mr.  Knightley's 
carriage  had  brought,  and  was  to  take  them  home 
again.'     I  was  quite  surprised,  — very  glad,  I  am 
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8Ui'<',  ]>ut  rcjilly  (inite  surprisod.  Sucli  a  very 
kind  sittontion,  and  so  thouglitfiil  an  attention! 
—  tlie  sort  of  thinj^  that  so  few  men  would  think 
of!  And,  in  short,  from  knowing  his  usual  ways, 
I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
for  their  accommodation  the  carriage  was  used  at 
all.  I  do  suspect  he  would  not  have  had  a  pair  of 
liorses  for  himself,  and  that  it  was  only  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  assisting  them." 

''Very  likely,"  said  Emma,  ''nothing  more 
likely.  I  know  no  man  more  likely  than  Mr. 
Knightley  to  do  the  sort  of  thing,  — to  do  anything 
really  good-natured,  useful,  considerate,  or  benevo- 
lent. He  is  not  a  gallant  man,  but  he  is  a  very 
humane  one, — and  this,  considering  Jane  Fair- 
fax's ill  health,  would  appear  a  case  of  humanity 
to  him;  and  for  an  act  of  unostentatious  kindness, 
there  is  nobody  whom  I  wonld  fix  on  more  than 
on  Mr.  Knightley.  I  know  he  had  horses  to-day, 
for  we  arrived  together;  and  I  laughed  at  him 
about  it,  but  he  said  not  a  word  that  could 
betray." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Weston,  smiling,  "you  give 
him  credit  for  more  simple,  disinterested  benevo- 
lence in  this  instance  than  I  do;  for  while  Miss 
Bates  was  speaking,  a  suspicion  darted  into  my 
head,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  it  out 
again.  The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  probable 
it  appears.  In  short,  I  have  made  a  match  between 
Mr.  Knightley  and  Jane  Fairfax.  See  the  conse- 
quence of  keej^ing  you  company!  What  do  you 
say  to  it?  " 

"  Mr.  Knightley  and  Jane  Fairfax!  "  exclaimed 
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Emma.  **Dear  Mrs.  Westor,  how  could  you 
think  of  such  a  thing?  Mr.  Knightley!  —  i\Ir. 
Knightley  must  not  marry!  You  would  not  liavo 
little  Henry  cut  out  from  Don  well?  Oh,  no,  no; 
Henry  must  have  Donwell.  I  cannot  at  all  consent 
to  Mr.  Knightley 's  marrying;  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  at  all  likely.  I  am  amazed  that  you  should 
think  of  such  a  thing." 

*'My  dear  Emma,  I  have  told  you  what  led  me 
to  think  of  it.  I  do  not  want  the  match,  — I  do 
not  want  to  injure  dear  little  Henry, — but  the 
idea  has  been  given  me  by  circumstances;  and  if 
Mr.  Knightley  really  wished  to  marry,  you  would 
not  have  him  refrain  on  Henry's  account,  — a  boy 
of  six  years  old,  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter?" 

*'  Yes,  I  would.  I  could  not  bear  to  have  Henry 
supplanted.  Mr.  Knightley  marr}'!  No,  I  have 
never  had  such  an  idea,  and  I  cannot  adopt  it 
now.     And  Jane  Fairfax,  too,  of  all  women!" 

^*Nay,  she  has  always  been  a  first  favorite  with 
him,  as  you  very  well  know."  • 

*'  But  the  imjDrudence  of  such  a  match!  " 

**I  am  not  speaking  of  its  prudence,  — merely 
its  probability." 

*'I  see  no  probability  in  it,  unless  you  have  any 
better  foundation  than  what  you  mention.  His 
good  nature,  his  humanity,  as  I  tell  you,  would  be 
quite  enough  to  account  for  the  horses.  He  has 
a  great  regard  for  the  Bateses,  you  know,  inde- 
pendent of  Jane  Fairfax,  and  is  always  glad  to 
show  them  attention.  My  dear  Mrs.  Weston,  do 
not   take    to  match-making.     You   do   it  very  ill. 
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Jane  Fairfax  mistress  of  the  Abbey!  Oh,  no,  no; 
every  feeling  revolts.  For  his  own  sake,  I  would 
not  have  him  do  so  mad  a  thing." 

''Imprudent,  if  you  please,  but  not  mad.  Ex- 
cepting inequality  of  fortune,  and  perhaps  a  little 
disparity  of  age,  J  can  see  nothing  unsuitable.'' 

''But  Mr.  Knightley  does  not  want  to  marry. 
I  am  sure  he  has  not  the  least  idea  of  it.  Do  not 
put  it  into  his  head.  Why  should  he  marry?  He 
is  as  happy  as  possible  by  himself,  with  his  faria, 
and  his  sheep,  and  his  library,  and  all  the  parish  to 
manage;  and  he  is  extremely  ford  of  his  brother's 
children.  He  has  no  occasion  to  marry,  either  to 
fill  up  his  time  or  his  heart." 

"My  dear  Emma,  as  long  as  he  thinks  so,  it  is 
so;  but  if  he  really  loves  Jane  Fairfax  — " 

"Konsense!  He  does  not  care  about  Jane 
Fairfax.  In  the  way  of  love,  I  am  sure  he  does 
not.  He  would  do  any  good  to  her  or  her  fam- 
ily;   but  —" 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Weston,  laughing,  "per- 
haps the  greatest  good  he  could  do  them  would 
be   to  give  Jane  such  a  respectable  home." 

"If  it  would  be  good  to  her,  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  evil  to  himself,  —  a  very  shameful  and  degrad- 
ing connection.  How  would  he  bear  to  have  Miss 
Bates  belonging  to  him?  To  have  her  haunting 
the  Abbey,  and  thanking  him  all  day  long  for  his 
great  kindness  in  marrying  Jane? —  '  So  very  kind 
and  obliging!  But  he  always  had  been  such  a 
very  kind  neighbor!  '  —  and  then  fly  off,  through 
half  a  sentence,  to  her  mother's  old  petticoat: 
*  Not  that  it  was  such  a  very  old  petticoat  either, 
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—  for  still  it  would  last  a  great  while,  —  and,  in- 
deed, she  must  thankfully  say  that  their  petti- 
coats wers  all  very  strong.'" 

**For  shame,  Emma!  Do  not  mimic  her.  You 
divert  me  against  my  conscience.  And,  uj)on  my 
word,  I  do  n(jt  think  Mr.  Kni^htley  would  be 
much  disturbed  jy  Miss  Bates.  Little  things  do 
not  irritate  him.  She  might  talk  on:  and  if  he 
wanted  to  say  anything  himself,  he  would  only 
talk  louder,  and  drown  her  voice.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  it  would  be  a  bad  connection 
for  him,  but  whether  he  wishes  it;  and  I  think  he 
does.  I  have  heard  him  speak,  and  so  must  you, 
so  very  highly  of  Jane  Fairfax!  The  interest  he 
takes  in  her  —  his  anxiety  about  her  health  —  his 
concern  that  she  should  have  no  happier  prospect! 
I  have  heard  him  express  himself  so  warmly  on 
those  points!  Such  an  admirer  of  her  performance 
on  the  piano-forte  and  of  her  voice !  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  he  could  listen  to  her  forever.  Oh, 
and  I  had  almost  forgotten  one  idea  that  occurred 
to  me  —  this  piano-forte  that  has  been  sent  lier  by 
somebody  —  though  we  have  all  been  so  well  satis- 
fied to  consider  it  a  present  from  the  Campbells, 
may  it  not  be  from  Mr.  Knightley?  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  him.  I  think  he  is  just  the  person  to 
do  it,  even  without  being  in  love." 

'*  Then  it  .  in  be  no  argument  to  prove  that  he 
is  in  love.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  ^vt  all  a  likely 
thing  for  him  to  do.  Mr.  Knightley  does  nothing 
mysteriously." 

''I  have  heard  him  lamenting  her  having  no 
instrumei^i;  repeatedly;   oftener  than  I  should  sup- 
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pose  sucli  a  circuinstanco  would,  in  the  common 
coiirso  of  things,  occur  to  liini." 

'*  Very  well;  and  if  he  had  intended  to  give 
her  one,   he  would  have  told  her  so." 

**  Tliere  might  be  scruples  of  delicacy,  my  dear 
Kmma.  I  have  a  very  strong  notion  that  it  comes 
from  him.  I  am  sure  he  was  particularly  silent 
wnen  Mrs.  Cole  told  us  of  it  at  dinner." 

''You  take  up  an  idea,  Mrs.  Weston,  and  run 
away  with  it,  as  you  have  many  a  time  re2)roached 
me  with  doing.  I  see  no  sign  of  attachment.  I 
helieve  nothing  of  the  piano-forte,  and  j)roof  only 
shall  convince  me  that  Mr.  Knightley  has  any 
thought  of  marrying  Jane   Fairfax." 

They  combated  the  point  some  time  longer  in 
the  same  wi  Emma  rather  gaining  ground  over 
the  mind  of  'iriend, — for  Mrs.  Weston  was  the 
most  used  o^  I'^e  t\/o  to  yield;  till  a  little  bustle 
in  the  room  showed  them  that  tea  ^vas  over,  and 
the  instrument  in  preparation,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Mr.  Cole  aj^proaching  to  entreat  Miss 
W^oodhouse  would  do  them  the  honor  of  trying  it. 
Frank  Churchill,  of  whom,  in  the  eagerness  of  her 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Weston,  she  had  been  seeing 
nothing,  except  that  he  had  found  a  seat  by  Miss 
Fairfax,  followed  Mr.  Cole,  to  add  his  very  pressing 
entreaties;  and  as  in  every  respect  it  suited  Emma 
best  to  lead,  she  gave  a  very  proj^er  compliance. 

She  knew  the  limitations  of  her  own  ])owers  too 
well  to  attem[)t  more  than  she  could  perform  with 
credit;  she  wanted  neither  taste  nor  si)irit  in  the 
little  things  which  are  generally  acce[)ta,ble,  and 
could  accompany  her  own  voice  well.     One  accom- 
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pfiiiiment  to  lior  sonj];  took  lior  agreoably  "by  snr- 
jn'iso, — a  st'coiul,  slightly  but  correctly  taken  1)y 
Frank  Churchill.  Her  panloii  was  <luly  hc^ggcd  at 
the  close  of  the  song,  and  everything  usual  fol- 
lowed. He  was  accused  of  having  a  d(dightful 
voice,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  music;  which 
was  properly  denied;  and  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter,  and  had  no  voice  at  all,  roundly 
asserted.  They  sang  together  once  more;  and 
Emma  would  then  resign  her  place  to  Miss 
Fairfax,  whose  performance,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, she  never  could  attempt  to  conceal  from 
herself,  was  infinitely  superior  to  her  own. 

With  mixed  feelings  she  seated  herself  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  numbers  round  the  instru- 
ment, to  listen.  Frank  Churchill  sang  again. 
They  had  sung  together  once  or  twice,  it  appeared, 
at  Weymouth.  But  the  sight  of  Mr.  Knightley 
among  the  most  attentive  soon  drew  away  half 
Emma's  mind;  and  she  fell  into  a  train  of  think- 
ing on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Weston's  suspicions,  to 
which  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  united  voices  gave 
only  momentary  interruptions.  Her  objections  to 
Mr.  Knightley's  marrying  did  not  in  the  least  sub- 
side. She  could  see  nothing  but  evil  in  it.  It 
would  be  a  great  disappointnuuit  to  Mr.  John 
Knightley,  consequently  to  Isabella.  A  real  in- 
jury to  the  children,  — a  most  mortifying  change, 
and  material  loss  to  them  all,  —  a  very  great  deduc- 
tion from  her  father's  daily  comfort,  —  and,  as  to 
herself,  she  could  not  at  all  endure  the  idea 
of  Jane  Fairfax  at  Donwell  Abbey.  A  Mrs. 
Knightley  for  them  all  to  give  way  to!     No;  Mr. 
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Knifijlitley  must  never  marry.     Little  Henry  must 
remain  tlie  heir  of  Donwell. 

Presently  Mr.  Kniglitley  looked  Lack,  and  came 
and  sat  <lown  by  lier.  Tliey  talked  at  first  only  of 
the  performance.  His  admiration  was  certainly 
very  warm;  yet  she  thought,  but  for  Mrs.  Weston, 
it  would  not  liave  struck  her.  As  a  sort  of  touch- 
stone, however,  she  began  to  speak  of  his  kindness 
in  conve3'^ing  the  aunt  and  niece;  and  though  his 
answer  was  in  the  spirit  of  cutting  the  matter 
short,  she  believed  it  to  indicate  only  his  disincli- 
nation to  dwell  on  any  kindness  of  his  own. 

''  I  often  feel  concirned,"  said  she,  ''  that  I  dare 
not  make  our  carriage  more  useful  on  such  occa- 
sions. It  is  not  that  I  am  without  the  wish ;  but 
you  know  how  impossible  my  father  would  deem  it 
that  James  should  put  to  for  such  a  purpose." 

"Quite  out  of  the  question,  quite  out  of  the 
question, "  he  replied;  "but  you  must  often  wish 
it,  I  am  sure."  And  l)e  smiled  with  such  seeming 
pleasure  at  the  conviction,  that  she  must  proceed 
another  step. 

"This  present  from  the  Campbells,"  said  she,  — 
*'this  piano-forte  is  very  kindly  given." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  and  without  the  smallest 
apparent  embarrassment;  "but  they  would  have 
done  better  had  they  given  her  notice  of  it.  Sur- 
prises are  foolish  things.  The  pleasure  is  not 
enhanced,  and  the  inconvenience  is  often  consid- 
erable. I  should  have  exj^ected  better  judgment 
in  Colonel  Campbell." 

From  that  moment  Emma  could  have  taken  her 
oath  that  Mr.   Knightley  had  had  no  concern  in 
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giving  the  instrument.  But  whether  he  were 
entirely  free  from  peculiar  attachment  —  whether 
there  were  no  .actual  preference  —  remained  a  lit- 
tle longer  douhtful.  Towards  tlie  end  of  Jane's 
second  song  her  voice  grew  thick. 

''That  will  do,"  said  he,  when  it  was  finished, 
thinking  aloud,  "you  have  sung  quite  enough  for 
one  evening;  now  be  quiet." 

Another  song,  however,  was  soon  Legged  for. 
''One  more;  they  would  not  fatigue  Miss  Fairfax 
on  any  account,  and  would  only  ask  for  one  more." 
And  Frank  Churchill  was  heard  to  say,  "  I  think 
you  could  manage  this  without  effort;  the  first  part 
is  so  very  triHing.  The  strength  of  the  song  falls 
on  the  second." 

Mr.  Knightley  grew  angry. 

*'That  fellow,''  said  he,  indignantly,  "thinks 
of  nothing  but  showing  off  his  own  voice.  Tliis 
must  not  be."  And  touching  Miss  Bates,  who  at 
that  moment  passed  near,  —  "  Miss  Bates,  are  you 
mad,  to  let  your  niece  sing  herself  hoarse  in  this 
manner?  Go  and  interfere.  They  have  no  mercy 
on  her." 

Miss  Bates,  in  her  real  anxiety  for  Jane,  could 
hardly  stay  even  to  be  grateful,  before  she  stepped 
forward  and  put  an  end  to  all  further  singing. 
Here  ceased  the  concert  part  of  the  evening,  for 
Miss  Woodhouse  and  Miss  Fairfax  were  the  only 
young  lady  performers;  but  soon  (within  five  min- 
utes) the  proposal  of  dancing  —  originating  no- 
body exactly  knew  where  —  was  so  effectually 
promoted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole,  that  everything 
was  rapidly  clearing  away,  to  give  proper  space. 
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Mrs.  Weston,  capital  in  her  country  dances,  was 
seated,  and  beginning  an  irresistible  waltz;  and 
Frank  Churchill,  coming  up  with  most  becoming 
gallantry  to  Emma,  had  secured  her  hand,  and  led 
her  up  to  the  top. 

While  waitinpr  till  the  other  young  people  could 
pair  themselves  off,  Emma  found  time,  in  spite  of 
the  compliments  she  was  receiving  on  her  voice 
and  her  taste,  to  look  about  and  see  what  became 
of  Mr.  Knightley.  This  would  be  a  trial.  He  was 
no  dancer  in  general.  If  he  were  to  be  very  alert 
in  engaging  Jane  Fairfax  now,  it  might  augur 
something.  There  was  no  immediate  appearance. 
No,  he  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Cole,  —  he  was  look- 
ing on  unconcerned;  Jane  was  asked  by  somebody 
else,  and  he  was  still  talking  to  Mrs.  Cole. 

Emma  had  no  longer  an  alarm  for  Henry;  his 
interest  was  yet  safe^  and  she  led  off  the  dance 
with  genuine  spirit  and  enjoyment.  Not  more 
than  five  couple  could  be  mustered;  but  the  rarity 
and  the  suddenness  of  it  made  it  very  delightful, 
and  she  found  herself  well  matched  in  a  partner. 
They  were  a  couple  worth  looking  at. 

Two  dances,  unfortunatel}',  were  all  that  could 
be  allowed.  It  was  growing  late;  and  Miss  Bates 
became  anxious  to  get  home,  on  her  mother's  ac- 
count. After  some  attempts,  therefore,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  begin  again,  they  were  obliged  to  thank 
Mrs.  Weston,  look  sorrowful,  and  have  done. 

''Perhaps  it  is  as  well,"  said  Frank  Churchill, 
as  he  attended  Emma  to  her  carriage.  ''I  must 
have  asked  Miss  Fairfax;  and  her  languid  dancing 
would  not  have  agreed  with  me,  after  yours." 
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Emma  did  not  repent  her  condescension  in  going 
to  the  Coles'.  The  visit  afford(Ml  her  many  pleasant 
recollections  the  next  day;  and  all  that  she  might 
be  supposed  to  have  lost  on  the  side  of  dignified 
seclusion  must  be  amply  repaid  in  the  s[>lendor  of 
popularity.  She  must  have  delighted  the  Coles,  — 
worthy  people,  who  deserved  to  be  made  happy !  — 
and  left  a  name  behind  her  that  would  not  soon  die 
away. 

Perfect  happiness,  even  in  memory,  is  not  com- 
mon; and  there  were  two  poii'^^s  on  which  she  was 
not  quite  easy.  She  doubted  a  liether  she  had  not 
transgressed  the  duty  of  woman  by  woman,  in  be- 
traying her  susi)icions  of  Jane  Fairfax's  feelings 
to  Frank  Churchill.  It  was  hardly  right;  but  it 
had  been  so  strong  an  idea  that  it  would  escape 
her,  and  his  submission  to  all  that  she  told  was  a 
compliment  to  her  penetration  which  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  be  quite  certain  that  she  ought  to 
have  held  her  tongue. 

The  other  circumstance  of  regret  related  also  to 
Jane  Fairfax,  and  there  she  had  no  doubt.  She 
did  'infeignedly  and  unequivocally  regret  the  in- 
feriority of  her  own  playing  and  singing.  She 
did  most  heartily  grieve  over  the  idleness  of  her 
childhood,  and  sat  down  and  practised  vigorously 
an  hour  and  a  half. 
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She  was  then  interrupted  by  Harriet's  coming 
in;  and  if  Harriet's  praise  could  have  satisfied  her, 
she  might  soon  have  been  comforted. 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  i)lay  as  well  as  you  and  Miss 
Fairfax!" 

"  Don't  class  us  together,  Harriet.  My  playing 
is  no  more  like  hers  than  a  lamp  is  like  sunshine." 

"Oh  dear,  I  think  you  play  the  best  of  the  two. 
I  think  3'ou  play  quite  as  well  as  she  does.  I  am 
sure  I  had  much  rather  hear  you.  Everybody  last 
night  said  how  well  you  played." 

"  Those  who  knew  anything  about  it  must  have 
felt  the  difference.  The  truth  is,  Harriet,  that  my 
playing  is  just  good  enough  to  be  praised,  but  Jane 
Fairfax's  is  much  beyond  it." 

"Well,  I  always  shall  think  that  you  plaj"  quite 
as  well  as  she  does,  or  that  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence nobody  would  ever  find  it  out.  Mr.  Cole  said 
how  much  taste  you  had;  and  Mr.  Frank  Churchill 
talked  a  great  deal  about  3'our  taste,  and  that  he 
valued  taste  much  more  than  execution." 

"  Ah,  but  Jane  Fairfax  has  them  both,  Harriet." 

"Are  you  sure?  I  saw  she  had  execution,  but 
I  did  not  know  she  had  any  taste.  Nobody  talked 
about  it;  and  I  hate  Italian  singing:  there  is  no 
understanding  a  word  of  it.  Besides,  if  she  does 
play  so  very  well,  you  know,  it  is  no  more  than 
she  is  obliged  to  do,  because  she  will  have  to  teach. 
The  Coxes  were  wondering  last  night  whether  she 
would  get  into  any  great  family.  How  did  you 
think  the  Coxes  looked?  " 

**  Just  as  they  alwa^'s  do,  — very  vulgar." 

"They    told    me    something,"    said    Harriet, 
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rather  hesitatingly,  **but  it  is  nothing  of  any 
consequence." 

Emma  was  obliged  to  ask  what  they  had  told 
her,  though  fearful  of  its  producing  Mr.  Elton. 

''They  told  me  that  Mr.  Martin  dined  with 
them  last  Saturday." 

''Oh!" 

''He  came  to  their  father  upon  some  business, 
and  he  asked  him  to  stay  dinner." 

"Oh!" 

"  They  talked  a  great  deal  about  him,  especially 
Anne  Cox.  I  do  not  know  what  she  meant,  but 
she  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  should  go  and  stay 
there  again  next  summer." 

"She  meant  to  be  impertinently  curious,  just  as 
such  an  Anne  Cox  should  be." 

"  She  said  he  was  very  agreeable  the  day  he 
dined  there.  He  sat  by  her  at  dinner.  Miss  Nash 
thinks  either  of  the  Coxes  would  be  very  glad  to 
marry  him." 

"Very  likely;  I  think  they  are,  without  excep- 
tion, the  most  vulgar  girls  in  Highbury." 

Harriet  had  business  at  Ford's.  Emma  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  go  with  her.  Another  acciden- 
tal meeting  with  the  Martins  was  possible,  and  in 
her  present  state  would  be  dangerous. 

Harriet,  tempted  by  everything  and  swayed  by 
half  a  word,  was  always  very  long  at  a  purchase; 
and  while  she  was  still  hanging  over  muslins,  and 
changing  her  mind,  Emma  went  to  the  door  for 
amusement.  Much  could  not  be  hoped  from  the 
traffic  of  even  the  busiest  part  of  Higlibury:  Mr. 
Perry  walking  hastily  by,   Mr.  William    Cox  let 
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ting  liiinself  in  at  the  office  door,  Mr.  Cole's  car- 
riage-horses returning  from  exercise,  or  a  stray 
letter-boy  on  an  obstinate  mule  were  the  liveliest 
objects  she  could  presume  to  expect ;  and  when  her 
eyes  fell  only  on  the  butcher  with  his  tray,  a  tidy 
old  woman  travelling  homewards  from  shop  with 
her  full  basket,  two  curs  quarrelling  over  a  dirty 
bone,  and  a  string  of  dawdling  children  round  the 
baker's  little  bow-window  eying  the  gingerbread, 
she  knew  she  had  no  reason  to  complain,  and  was 
amused  enough,  quite  enough  still  to  stand  at  the 
door.  A  mind  lively  and  at  ease  can  do  with  see- 
ing nothing,  and  can  see  nothing  that  does  not 
answer. 

She  looked  down  the  Randalls  road.  The  scene 
enlarged;  two  persons  appeared,  — Mrs.  Weston  and 
her  son-in-law.  They  were  walking  into  Highbury, 
—  to  Hartfield  of  course.  They  were  stopping, 
however,  in  the  first  place  at  Mrs.  Bates's,  whose 
house  was  a  little  nearer  Randalls  than  Ford's,  and 
had  all  but  knocked  when  Emma  caught  their  eye. 
Immediately  they  crossed  the  road  and  came  for- 
ward to  her;  and  the  agreeableness  of  yesterday's 
engagement  seemed  to  give  fresh  pleasure  to  the 
present  meeting.  Mrs.  Weston  informed  her  that 
she  was  going  to  call  on  the  Bateses,  in  order  to 
hear  the  new  instrument. 

*^For  my  companion  tells  me,"  said  she,  *'that 
I  absolutely  promised  Miss  Bates  last  night  that 
I  would  come  this  morning.  I  was  not  aware  of 
it  myself.  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  fixed  a 
day;  but  as  he  says  I  did,  I  am  going  now." 

*' And  while  Mrs.  Weston  pays  her  visit,  I  may 
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be  allowed,  I  hope,"  said  Frank  Clinrchill,  "to 
join  your  party  and  wait  for  her  at  Harttield,  if 
you  are  going  home." 

Mrs.   Weston  was  disappointed. 

"I  thought  you  meant  to  go  with  me.  They 
would  be  very  much  pleased." 

"Me!  I  should  be  (piite  in  the  way.  But, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  equally  in  the  way  here.  Miss 
Woodhouse  looks  as  if  she  did  not  want  me.  My 
aunt  always  sends  me  off  when  she  is  shopping. 
She  says  I  fidget  her  to  death ;  and  Miss  Wood- 
house  looks  as  if  she  could  almost  say  the  same. 
What  am  I  to  do?'' 

"I  am  here  on  no  business  of  my  own,'*  said 
Emma,  "  I  am  only  waiting  for  my  friend.  She 
will  probably  have  soon  done,  and  then  we  shall 
go  home.  But  you  had  better  go  with  Mrs. 
Weston  and  hear  the  instrument." 

"Well,  if  you  advise  it.  But,"  with  a  smile, 
"if  Colonel  Campbell  should  have  emi)loyed  a  care- 
less friend,  and  if  it  should  prove  to  have  an  in- 
different tone,  what  shall  I  say?  I  shall  be  no 
support  to  Mrs.  Weston.  She  might  do  very  well 
by  herself.  A  disagreeable  truth  would  be  pala- 
table through  her  lips,  but  I  am  the  wretchedest 
being  in  the  world  at  a  civil  falsehood." 

"I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing,"  replied 
Emma;  "I  am  persuaded  that  you  can  be  as 
insincere  as  your  neighbors,  when  it  is  necessary; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  instrument 
is  indifferent.  Quite  otherwise,  indeed,  if  I  un- 
derstood Miss  Fairfax's  opinion  last  night." 

"Do   come  with  me,"  said  Mrs.   Weston,    "if 
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it  bp  not  vory  disagreouble  to  you.  It  nood  not 
dt'tiiin  US  long.  Wo  will  go  to  Hiirtticld  Jiftur- 
wimls.  We  will  follow  tliem  to  lljirtficld.  I 
really  wish  you  to  cull  with  me:  it  will  he  felt 
so  great  an  attention,  — and  I  always  thought  you 
meant  it." 

He  could  say  no  more;  and  with  the  hope  of 
Harttield  to  reward  him,  returned  with  Mrs. 
W^eston  to  Mrs.  lUites's  door.  Emma  watched 
them  in,  and  then  joined  Harriet  at  the  interest- 
ing counter,  trying,  with  all  the  force  of  her  own 
mind,  to  convince  her  tluit  if  she  wanted  plain 
muslin,  it  was  of  no  use  to  look  at  figured;  and 
that  a  blue  riband,  be  it  ever  so  beautiful,  would 
still  never  match  her  yellow  pattern.  At  last  it 
was  all  settled,  even  to  the  destination  of  the 
parcel. 

''Should  I  send  it  to  Mrs.  Goddard's,  ma'am?'* 
asked  Mrs.  Ford. 

» '  Yes  —  no  —  yes,  to  Mrs .  Goddard's.  Only, 
my  pattern  gown  is  at  Hartficld.  No,  you 
shall  send  it  to  Hartfield,  if  you  please.  But 
then,  Mrs.  Goddard  will  want  to  see  it.  And  I 
could  take  the  pattern  gown  home  any  day.  But  1 
shall  want  the  riband  directly;  so  it  had  better  go 
to  Harttield  —  at  least  the  riband.  You  could  make 
it  into  two  parcels,  Mrs.  Ford,  could  not  you?  " 

"It  is  not*  worth  while,  Harriet,  to  give  Mrs. 
Ford  the  trouble  of  two  parcels." 

"No  more  it  is." 

"No  trouble  in  the  world,  ma'am,"  said  the 
obliging  Mrs.   Ford. 

"Oh,  but  indeed  I  would  much  rather  have  it 
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only  in  one.  Tlion,  if  3'ou  ploasi*,  you  shall  send 
it  all  to  Mrs.  Cjoddanl's  —  1  do  not  loiow  —  no,  I 
think,  Miss  Woodhouse,  I  may  just  as  well  have 
it  sent  to  Hartlicld,  and  tahci  it  lioini^  with  nm  at 
night.     AV'hat  do  you  advist;?" 

''That  you  do  not  giv«'  atmihiT  half  second  to 
the  subject.  To  Harttield,  if  you  please,  Mrs. 
Ford." 

''Ay,  that  will  be  nuich  best,"  sai<l  Harriet, 
quite  satisfied;  "  I  should  not  at  all  like  to  have 
it  sent  to  Mrs.  Goddard's." 

Voices  approached  the  shop,  or  rath'-r,  one  voice 
and  two  ladies;  Mrs.  Weston  and  Miss  Jiates  met 
them  at  the  door. 

"My  dear  Miss  Woodhouse,"  said  the  latter, 
"I  am  just  run  across  to  entreat  the  favor  of 
you  to  come  and  sit  down  with  us  a  little  while, 
and  give  us  your  opinion  of  our  new  instrument,  — 
you  and  Miss  Smith.  How  do  you  do,  Mis.s 
Smith?  —  Very  well,  I  thank  you. — And  I 
begged  Mrs.  Weston  to  come  with  me,  that  I 
might   be  sure   of  succeeding." 

"I  hope  Mrs.  Bates  and  Miss  Fairfax  are  —  " 

"Very  well,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  My 
mother  is  delightfully  well;  and  Jane  caught  no 
cold  last  night.  How  is  Mr.  Woodhouse?  I  am 
so  glad  to  hear  such  a  good  account.  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton told  me  you  were  here.  'Oh,  then,'  said  I,  'I 
must  run  across;  I  am  sure  Miss  Woodhouse  will 
allow  me  just  to  run  across  and  entreat  her  to 
come  in :  my  mother  will  be  so  very  happy  to  see 
her;  and  now  we  are  such  a  nice  party,  she  can- 
not refuse.'  *Ay,  pray  do,'  said  Mr.  Frank 
VOL.  I.  —  20 
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Churchill,  *  Miss  Woodhouse's  opinion  of  the  in- 
strument will  be  worth  having.' —  'But,'  said  I, 
'  I  shall  be  more  sure  of  succeeding  if  one  of 
you  will  go  with  me.'  H)h,'  said  he,  'wait 
half  a  minute,  till  I  have  finished  my  job;  '  for, 
would  you  believe  it.  Miss  Woodhouse,  there  he 
is,  in  the  most  obliging  manner  in  the  world, 
fastening  in  the  rivet  of  my  mother's  spectacles. 
The  rivet  came  out,  you  know,  this  moiiung; 
so  very  obliging! — For  my  mother  had  no  use 
of  her  spectacles  —  could  not  put  them  on.  And, 
by  the  by,  everybody  ought  to  have  two  pair  of 
spectacles;  they  should  indeed.  Jane  said  so.  I 
meant  to  take  them  over  to  John  Saunders  the 
first  thing  I  did,  but  something  or  other  hindered 
me  all  the  morning;  first  one  thing,  then  another, 
—  there  is  no  saying  what,  you  know.  At  one 
time  Patty  came  to  say  she  thought  the  kitchen 
chimney  wanted  sweeping.  'Oh,' said  I,  'Patty, 
do  not  come  with  your  bad  news  to  me.  Here  is 
the  rivet  of  your  mistress's  spectacles  out. '  Then 
the  baked  apples  came  home;  Mrs.  Wallis  sent 
them  by  her  boy,  —  they  are  extremely  civil  and 
obliging  to  us,  the  Wallises,  always.  I  have 
heard  some  people  say  that  Mrs.  Wallis  can  be 
uncivil  and  give  a  very  rude  answer;  but  we 
have  never  known  anything  but  the  greatest  at- 
tention from  them.  And  it  cannot  be  for  the 
value  of  our  custom  now,  for  what  is  our  consump- 
tion of  bread,  you  know?  —  only  three  of  us.  Be- 
sides, dear  Jane  at  present  —  and  she  really 
eats  nothing  —  makes  such  a  shocking  breakfast, 
you  would  be  quite  frightened    if  you  saw  it.     I 
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dare  not  let  my  mother  know  how  little  she  eats; 
so  T  say  one  thing,  and  then  I  say  another,  and  it 
passes  off.  But  ahoui  the  middle  of  the  day  she 
gets  hungry,  and  there  is  nothing  she  likes  so 
well  as  these  baked  apples,  and  they  are  extremely 
wholesome;  for  I  took  the  op[)ortunity  the  other 
day  of  asking  Mr.  Perry,  —  I  happened  to  meet 
him  in  the  street.  Not  that  I  had  any  doubt 
before.  I  have  so  often  heard  IVIr.  Woodhouse 
recommend  a  baked  apple.  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  way  that  Mr.  Woodhouse  thinks  the  fruit 
thoroughly  wholesome.  We  have  apple-dump- 
lings, however,  very  often.  Patty  makes  an  ex- 
cellent apple-dumpling.  Well,  Mrs.  Weston,  you 
have  prevailed,  I  hope,  and  these  ladies  will 
oblige  us." 

Emma  would  be  ''very  happy  to  wait  on  Mrs. 
Bates,  etc.;"  and  they  did  at  last  move  out  of 
the  shop,  with  no  further  delay  from  Miss  Bates 
than,  — 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Ford?  I  beg  your 
pardon;  I  did  not  see  you  before.  I  hear  you 
have  a  charming  collection  of  new  ribands  from 
town.  Jane  came  back  delighted  yesterday. 
Thank  ye,  the  gloves  do  very  well  —  only  a  lit- 
tle too  large  about  the  wrist;  but  Jane  is  taking 
them  in." 

*'What  was  I  talking  of?"  said  she,  begin- 
ning again  when  they  were  all  in  the  street. 

Emma  wondered  on  what,  of  all  the  medley, 
she  would  fix. 

''I  declare  I  cannot  recollect  what  I  was  talk- 
ing  of.     Oh,    my    mother's    spectacles.      So    very 
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oLliging  of  Mr.  Frank  Cliurcliill!  ^Oli!  '  said 
he,  'I  do  thinlv  I  can  fasten  tho  rivet;  I  lil\e 
a    job     of     this   kind    excessively.'     Which,    yon 


know,    sliowed    him    to  be    so    verv 


Indeed    I 
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nnist  say  that,  nnich  as  I  had  heard  of  him  be- 
fore, and  nnich  as  I  had  expected,  he  very  far  ex- 
ceeds anything  —  I  do  congratuhite  you,  Mrs. 
Weston,  most  warmly.  He  seems  everything  the 
fondest  parent  conld —  'Oh!'  said  he,  'I 
can  fasten  the  rivet.  I  like  a  job  of  that  sort 
excessively.'  I  never  shall  forget  his  manner. 
And  uhen  I  bronght  out  the  baked  apples  from 
the  closet,  and  hoped  our  friends  would  be  so 
very  obliging  as  to  take  some,  'Oh!'  sai'l  he, 
directly,  'there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  fruit 
half  so  good,  and  those  are  the  finest-looking 
home-baked  apples  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.'  That, 
you  know,  was  so  very —  And  I  am  sure,  by 
his  manner,  it  was  no  compliment.  Indeed  they 
are  very  delightful  apples,  and  Mrs.  ^^'allis  does 
them  full  justice,  only  we  do  not  have  them 
baked  more  than  twice,  and  Mr.  Woodhouse 
made  us  promise  to  have  them  done  three  timet?; 
but  Miss  Woodhouse  will  be  so  good  as  not  to 
mention  it.  The  apples  themselves  are  the  very 
finest  sort  for  baking,  beyond  a  doubt;  all  from 
Donwell  —  some  of  Mr.  Knightley's  most  liberal 
supply.  He  sends  us  a  sack  every  year;  and 
certainly  there  never  was  such  a  keeping  apple 
anywhere  as  one  of  his  trees  —  I  believe  there 
is  two  of  them.  My  mother  says  the  orchard 
was  always  famous  in  her  younger  days.  But  I 
was   really  quite  shocked  the  other  day;    for  Mr. 
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Kiiightley  called  one  morning,  and  Jane  was 
eating  tliese  ap})h's,  and  we  talked  about  them, 
and  said  how  much  she  enjoyed  them,  and  he 
asked  whether  we  were  not  got  to  the  end  of  our 
stock.  'lam  sure  you  must  be, '  said  he,  *and 
I  will  send  you  another  supply;  for  I  have  a 
great  many  more  than  I  can  ever  use.  William 
Larkins  let  me  keep  a  larger  quantity  than 
usual  this  year.  I  will  send  you  some  more, 
before  they  get  good  for  nothing.'  So  I  bogged 
he  would  not — for  really  as  to  ours  being  gone, 
I  could  not  absolutely  say  that  we  had  a  great 
many  left  —  it  was  but  half-a-dozen  indeed;  but 
they  should  be  all  kept  for  Jane;  and  I  could 
not  at  all  bear  that  he  should  be  sending  us 
more,  so  liberal  as  he  had  been  already;  and 
Jane  said  the  same.  And  when  he  was  gone, 
she  almost  quarrelled  with  me :  no,  I  should  not 
say  quarrelled,  for  we  never  had  a  quarrel  in 
our  lives;  but  she  was  quite  distressed  that  I 
had  owned  the  apples  were  so  nearly  gone:  she 
wished  I  had  made  him  believe  we  had  a  great 
many  left.  '  Oh, '  said  I,  '  my  dear,  I  did  say  as 
much  as  I  could.'  However,  the  very  same  even- 
ing William  Larkins  came  over  with  a  large 
basket  of  apples,  the  same  sort  of  apples,  a  bushel 
at  least;  and  I  was  very  much  obliged,  and  went 
down  and  spoke  to  William  Larkins,  and  said 
everything,  as  you  may  suppose.  William  Lar- 
kins is  such  an  old  acquaintance!  I  am  always 
glad  to  see  him.  But,  however,  I  found  after- 
wards from  Patty,  that  William  said  it  was  all 
the  apples  of  that  sort   his  master  had;   he  had 
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brought  tliem  all — and  now  his  master  had  not 
one  left  to  bake  or  boil.  AVilliam  did  not  seem 
to  mind  it  himself,  he  was  so  pleased  to  think 
his  master  had  sold  so  many;  for  William,  you 
know,  thinks  more  of  his  master's  profit  than 
anything;  but  Mrs.  Hodges,  he  said,  v.-as  quite 
displeased  at  their  being  all  sent  away.  She 
could  not  bear  that  her  master  should  not  be 
able  to  have  another  apple-tart  this  spring.  He 
told  Patty  this,  but  bid  her  not  mind  it,  and  be 
sure  not  to  say  anything  to  us  about  it,  for  Mrs. 
Hodges  would  be  cross  sometimes,  and  as  long 
as  so  many  sacks  were  sold,  it  did  not  signify 
whc  ate  the  remainder.  And  so  Patty  told  me, 
and  I  was  excessively  shocked,  inde  1!  I  would 
not  have  Mr.  Knightley  know  anything  about 
it  for  the  world!  He  would  be  so  very —  I 
wanted  to  keej)  it  from  Jane's  knowledge;  but, 
unluckily,  I  had  mentioned  it  before  I  was 
aware." 

Miss  Bates  had  just  done  as  Patty  opened  the 
door;  and  her  visitors  walked  upstairs  without 
having  any  regular  narration  to  attend  to,  pur- 
sued only  by  the  sounds  of  her  desultory  good- 
will. 

*' Pray  take  care,  Mrs.  Weston,  there  is  a  step 
at  the  turning.  Pray  take  care,  Miss  Woodhouse, 
ours  is  rather  a  dark  staircase,  —  rather  darker 
and  narrower  than  one  could  wish.  Miss  Smith, 
pray   take   care.     Miss   Woodhouse,    I    am    quite 


concerned,    I  am  sure  you  hit   your   foot. 
Smith,  the  step  at., the  turning." 
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The  a(;j/<7ariiuce  of  the  little  sitting-room  as  thoy 
entered  was  tranquillity  itself:  Mrs.  Bates,  de- 
prived of  her  usual  employment,  slumbering  on 
one  side  of  the  fire;  Frank  Churcliill,  at  a  table 
near  her,  most  deedily  occupied  about  her  spec- 
tacles; and  Jane  Fairfax,  standing  with  her  back 
to  them,    intent  on  her  piano-forte. 

Busy  as  he  was,  however,  the  young  man  was 
yet  abje  to  show  a  most  happy  countenance  on 
seeing  Emma  again. 

''This  is  a  pleasure,''  said  he,  in  rather  a  low 
voice,  "coming  at  least  ten  minutes  earlier  than 
I  had  calculated.  You  find  me  trying  to  be  use- 
ful;  tell  me  if  you  think  I  shall  succeed." 

"What!  "  said  Mrs.  Weston,  "have  not  you  fin- 
ished it  yet?  You  would  not  earn  a  very  good 
livelihood  as  a  working  silversmith  at  this  rate.  ' 

"I  have  not  been  working  uninterruptedly,"  he 
replied;  "I  have  been  assisting  Miss  Fairf.ix  in 
trying  to  make  her  instrument  stand  steadily:  it 
was  not  quite  firm;  an  unevenness  in  the  floor,  I 
believe.  You  see  we  have  been  wedging  one  leg 
with  paper.  This  was  very  kind  of  you  to  be  per- 
suaded to  come.  I  was  almost  afraid  you  would  be 
harrying  home." 

He  contrived  that  she  should  be  seated  by  him; 
and  was  sufficiently  employed  in  looking  out  the 
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best  baked  apj)le  for  lier,  and  tr}'ing  to  make  her 
help  or  advise  liim  in  liis  work,  till  Jane  Fairfax 
was  quite  ready  to  sit  down  to  the  piano-forte 
again.  That  she  was  not  immediately  ready, 
Emma  did  suspect  to  arise  from  the  state  of  her 
nerves;  she  had  not  yet  posse^^ised  the  instrument 
long  enough  to  touch  it  without  emotion;  she  must 
reason  lierself  into  tlio  })ovver  of  performance;  and 
Emma  could  not  but  pity  such  feelings,  whatever 
their  origin,  and  could  not  but  resolve  never  to 
ex2)ose  them  to  her  neighbor  agjxin. 

At  last  Jane  began;  and  though  the  first  bars 
were  feebly  given,  the  powers  of  the  instrument 
were  gradually  done  full  justice  to.  Mrs.  Weston 
had  been  delighted  before,  and  was  delighted  agiiin; 
Emma  joined  her  in  all  her  praise;  and  the  piano- 
forte, with  every  proper  discrimination,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  altogether  of  the  highest  promise. 

**  Whoever  Colonel  Campbell  might  employ," 
said  Frank  Churchill,  with  a  smile  at  Emma, 
**the  person  has  not  chosen  ill.  I  heard  a  good 
deal  of  Colonel  Camj)bell's  taste  at  Weymouth; 
and  the  softness  of  the  upper  notes  I  am  sure  is 
exactly  what  he  and  all  that  party  would  parti- 
cularly prize.  I  dare  say,  Miss  Fairfax,  that  he 
either  gave  his  friend  very  minute  directions,  or 
wrote  to  Broadwood  himself.  Do  not  you  think 
so?  " 

Jane  did  not  look  round.  She  was  not  obliged 
to  hear.  Mrs.  Weston  had  been  speaking  to  her 
at  the  same  moment. 

''  It  is  not  fair,  "said  Emma, in  a  whisper;  '^  mine 
was  a  random  guess.     Do  not  distress  her." 
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and  daughter:  to  escape  a  little  from  the  latter,  he 
went  to  the  piano-forte,  and  begged  Miss  Fair- 
fax, who  was  still  sitting  at  it,  to  play  something 
more. 

**If  you  are  very  kind,"  said  he,  *'it  will  be 
one  of  the  waltzes  we  danced  last  night;  let  me 
live  them  over  again.  You  did  not  enjoy  them  as 
I  did;  you  appeared  tired  the  whole  time.  1  be- 
lieve you  were  glad  we  danced  no  longer;  but  I 
would  have  given  worlds  —  all  the  worlds  one  ever 
has  to  give  —  for  another  half-hour." 

She  i^layed. 

''What  felicity  it  is  to  hear  a  tune  again  which 
has  made  one  happy!  If  I  mistake  not,  that  was 
danced  at  Weymouth." 

She  looked  up  at  him  for  a  moment,  colored 
deeply,  and  played  something  else.  He  took  some 
music  from  a  chair  near  the  piano-forte,  and  turn- 
ing to  Emma,  said,  — 

''Here  is  something  quite  new  to  me.  Do  you 
know  it?  Cramer.  And  here  are  a  new  set  of  Irish 
melodies.  That,  from  such  a  quarter,  one  might 
expect.  This  was  all  sent  with  the  instrument. 
Very  thoughtful  of  Colonel  Campbell,  was  not  it! 
He  knew  Miss  Fairfax  could  have  no  music  here. 
1  honor  that  part  of  the  attention  particularly;  it 
shows  it  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  from  the  heart. 
Nothing  hastily  done;  nothing  incomplete.  True 
affection  Oaily  could  have   prompted  it." 

Emma  wished  he  would  be  less  pointed,  yet 
could  not  help  being  amused;  and  when,  on  glanc- 
ing her  eye  towards  Jane  Fairfax,  she  caught  the 
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remains  of  a  smile,  —  when  she  saw  that,  with  all 
the  deep  blush  of  consciousness,  there  had  been 
a  smile  of  secret  delight, — she  had  less  scruple 
in  the  amusement,  and  much  less  compunction 
with  respect  to  her.  This  amiable,  upright,  per- 
fect Jane  Fairfax  was  apparently  cherishing  very 
rein'ehensible  feelings. 

He  brought  all  the  music  to  her,  and  they  looked 
it  over  together.  Emma  took  the  opportunity  of 
whispering,  — 

"You  speak  too  plain.  She  must  understand 
you." 

"I  hope  she  does.  I  would  have  her  under- 
stand me.  I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  my 
meaning." 

''But  really,  I  am  half  ashamed,  and  wish  I  had 
never  taken  up  the  idea." 

''  I  am  very  glad  you  did,  and  that  you  com- 
municated it  to  me.  I  have  now  a  key  to  all  her 
odd  looks  and  ways.  Leave  shame  to  her.  If  she 
does  wrong,  she  ought  to  feel  it." 

"  She  is  not  entirely  without  it,  I  think." 

*'I  do  not  see  much  sign  of  it.  She  is  playing 
Robin  Adair  at  this  moment,  — his  favorite." 

Shortly  afterwards  Miss  Bates,  passing  near  the 
window,  descried  Mr.  Knightley  on  horseback  not 
far  off. 

''Mr.  Knightley,  I  declare!  I  must  speak  to 
him,  if  possible,  just  to  thank  him.  I  will  not 
open  the  window  here;  it  will  give  you  all  cold; 
but  I  can  go  into  my  mother's  room,  you  know.  I 
dare  say  he  will  come  in  when  he  knows  who  is 
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here.     Quite  tleliglitful  to  h.i\e  you  all  meet  so! 
Our  little  room  so  lioiiorod!  " 

She  was  iu  the  adjoining  chamber  Avhile  she 
still  spoke,  and,  opening  the  casement  there,  im- 
mediately called  jNIr.  Knightley's  attention;  and 
every  syllable  of  their  conversation  was  as  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  the  others  as  if  it  had  passed 
within  the  same  apartment. 

*'Ho\v  d'ye  do?  How  d'ye  do?  Very  well,  I 
thank  you.  So  obliged  to  you  for  the  carriage 
last  night.  We  were  just  in  time;  my  mother 
just  ready  for  us.  Pray  come  in;  do  come  in. 
You   will  find  some  friends  here." 

So  began  Miss  Bates;  and  Mr.  Knightley  seemed 
determined  to  be  heard  in  his  turn,  for  most  reso- 
lutely and  commandingly  did  he  say,  — 

"How  is  your  niece.  Miss  Bates?  I  want  to 
inquire  after  you  all,  but  particularly  your  niece. 
How  is  Miss  Fairfax?  I  hope  she  caught  no  cold 
last  night.  How  is  she  to-day?  Tell  me  how 
Miss  Fairfax  is." 

And  Miss  Bates  was  obliged  to  give  a  direct  an- 
swer before  he  would  hear  her  in  anything  else. 
The  listeners  were  amused;  and  Mrs.  AVeston  gave 
Emma  a  look  of  particular  meaning.  But  Emma 
still  shook  her  head  in  steady  scepticism. 

*'  So  obliged  to  you!  —  so  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  carriage,"  resumed  Miss  Bates. 

He  cut  her  short  with,  — 

''I  am  going  to  Kingston.  Can  I  do  anything 
for  you?  " 

^'  0\  dear,  Kingston,  — are  you?    MiS.  Cole  was 
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Smith  J  so  kind  as  to  call  to  hear  the  new  piantv 
forte.  Do  put  up  your  horse  at  the  Crown,  and 
come  in." 

**  Well,"  said  he,  in  a  deliberating  manner,  ''for 
five  minutes,  perhaps." 

''And  here  is  Mrs.  Weston,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Churchill  too!    Quite  delightful;  so  many  friends! " 

"No,  not  now,  I  tliank  you.  I  could  not  stay 
two  minutes.  I  must  get  on  to  Kingston  as  fast 
as  I  can." 

*'  Oh,  do  come  in.  They  will  be  so  very  happy 
to  see  you." 

"No,  no;  your  room  is  full  enough.  I  will  call 
another  day,  and  hear  the  piano-forte." 

"Well,  I  am  so  sorry!  Oh,  Mr.  Kniglitley, 
what  a  delightful  party  last  night!  how  extremely 
pleasant!  Did  you  ever  see  such  dancing?  Was 
not  it  delightful?  Miss  Woodhouse  and  Mr. 
Frank  Churchill;  I  never  saw  anything  equal  to 
it.'" 

"Oh,  very  delightful  indeed:  I  can  say  nothing 
less,  for  I  suppose  Miss  Woodhouse  and  Mr. 
Frank  Churchill  are  hearing  everything  that 
passes.  And,"  raising  his  voice  still  more,  "  I  do 
not  see  why  Miss  Fairfax  should  not  be  mentioned 
too.     1  think  Miss  Fairfax  dances  very  well;   and 
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Mrs.  Weston  is  the  very  best  country-dance  player, 
without  exouptiou,  in  Eughind.  Now,  if  your 
frieuds  have  any  gratitude,  tlu'y  will  say  some- 
thing pretty  loud  ahout  you  and  me  in  return;  but 
1  cannot  stay  Co  hear  it." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Knightley,  one  moment  more;  some- 
thing of  consequence  —  so  shocked!  Jane  and  I 
are  both  so  shocked  about  tlui  apples!  " 

"  VMiat  is  the  matter  nowV  " 

"To  think  of  your  sending  us  all  your  store 
apples.  You  said  you  had  a  great  many,  and  now 
you  have  not  one  left.  We  really  are  so  shocked! 
Mrs.  Hodges  may  well  be  angrv  William  Lar- 
kins  mentioned  it  here.  You  sho  ild  not  have  done 
it,  indeed  you  should  not.  —  Ah,  he  is  off.  He 
never  can  bear  to  be  thanked.  But  I  thought  he 
would  have  stayed  now,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
pity  not  to  have  mentioned —  Well,"  returning 
into  the  room,  "I  have  not  been  able  to  succeed. 
Mr.  Knightley  cannot  stop.  He  is  going  to 
Kingston.  He  -asked  me  if  he  could  do  any- 
thing —  " 

"Yes,"  said  Jane;  "  we  heard  his  kind  offers; 
we  heard  everything. " 

"Oh,  yes,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  you  might;  be- 
cause, you  know,  the  door  was  open,  and  the  win- 
dow was  open,  and  Mr.  Knightley  spoke  loud. 
You  must  have  heard  everything,  to  be  sure. 
'  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  at  Kingston? '  said 
he;  so  I  just  mentioned —  Oh,  Miss  Woodhouse, 
must  you  be  going?  You  seem  but  just  come;  so 
very  obliging  of  you." 
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Kinma  found  it  really  time  to  l.e  at  home;  tl,o 
vi«it  liad  ulmidy  hunted  long;  and  (mi  oxaminincr 
watches,  so  much  of  the  nion.in-  was  pcn-cived  to 
be  gone,  that  Mrs.  Weston  and  her  cmpanion, 
taking  leave  also,  could  allow  themselves  only  to 
walk  with  the  two  young  hidies  to  Hartfield  gates, 
before  they  set  off  for  Kandalls. 
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